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There  is  a  vulgar  popularity  attached  at  present  to  all  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  therefore  no  ;wonder 
that  an  inordinate  quantity  of  nonsense  has  been  spoken  and 
written  concerning  the  scenery  of  that  district,  and  the  character 
of  the  people. 

For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  we  shrink  from  every  book, 
pamphlet,  or  paragraph  upon  the  subject,  unwilling  to  find  a 
country  and  a  people,  both  excellent  in  their  kind,  injured  by 
the  mistaken  admiration,  or  the  ridiculous  remarks  of  persons 
who  have  not  the  knowledge  and  the  good  taste  necessary  to 
tliink  correctly  of  either.  The  book  now  before  us  has  very 
small  pretensions  to  notice  in  point  of  style  and  composition,  but 
it  has  tliis  rare  commendation,  that  it  seems  to  be  written  by  a  man 
of  g(xxl  sense  and  information.  It  is  so  singular  an  exception, 
in  this  respect,  among  the  publications  on  the  same  subject,  that 
we  would  not  omit  to  bring  it  before  our  readers.  The  subject 
is  truly  one  of  considerable  interest,  and  we  are  glad  to  enter 
upon  it  with  a  writer  who  does  not  offend  us  by  ignorance  or 
affectation. 
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This  sketch  consists  of  observations  on  the  various  districts, 
which,  as  we  gatlicr  from  the  title,  (though  it  is  not  stated  in  any 
part  of  the  work  itself,)  were  visited  by  the  author  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1818.  He  sc-cm.s  to  have  felt  that  it  is  a  common  error 
in  those  tourists  who  assume  to  edify  the  public  by  their  travels, 
to  indulge  in  foolish  and  insipid  accounts  of  their  ])ersonal  ad¬ 
ventures.  We  know  not  to  what  else  we  can  a.scribe  the  singu¬ 
larity  of  his  having  written  in  a  style  so  rigidly  descriptive,  that 
he  has  refr;unt*d  from  narrating  any  thing  as  to  his  journey. 
He  has,  throughout  tlie  whole  Avork,  indeed,  adhered  so  strictly  to 
a  certain  grave,  impersonal  style,  that  he  has  given  no  hint,  as  to 
the  motives  of  his  journey,  his  mode  of  travelling,  or  what  be- 
fel  him  by  tbc  wav.  So  little  docs  the  book  partake  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  those  publications  which  pass  under  the  title  of  tours, 
that  it  contmns  no  direct  or  positive  statement,  that  tlie  author 
ever  actually  travelled  by  the  route  Avhich  is  marked  at  the  head 
of  each  chapter,  or  that  he  ever  saw  the  objects  which  he  has 
described. 

Nevertheless  we  have  read  the  w'ork  with  much  pleasure,  for 
if  it  does  not  interest  us  by  any  of  the  means  which  arc  ordi¬ 
narily  used,  by  the  writers  of  such  things,  yet  it  abounds  witli 
much  information,  which  is  for  the  most  part  curious  and  inter¬ 
esting,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  is  much  more  accurate  than  what 
we  generally  find  in  publications  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
Highlands.  The  author  has  had  the  sagacity  to  borrow  that 
which  his  own  observation  could  not  supply,  towards  completing 
his  work,  from  books  of  respectable  authority,  though  ne  has 
scarcely  ever  the  good  faith  to  acknowledge  the  source  from 
whence  his  information  is  derived. 

A  traveller  who  describes  to  us  a  particular  part  of  our  own 
kingdom,  e.vposes  himself  to  risks  much  greater  than  any  to 
which  those  are  liable,  who  bring  before  us  the  scenes  of  foreign 
countries.  If  he  indulge  in  fanciful  descriptions,  he  is  sure  to 
oftend  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and,  when  it  is 
so  near  home,  these  are  likely  to  be  a  formidable  majority  of  his 
readers.  If  his  account  of  the  manners  of  our  countrymen  be 
different  from  the  notions  of  his  readers,  the  chance  is,  that  he 
will  displease  them  altogether,  for  those  who  have  formed  their 
opinions  from  actual  observation,  will  prefer  their  own  judgment, 
and  the  others  will  not  change  them  on  his  authority,  when  they 
may  so  easily  satisfy  themselves  by  a  visit  to  the  district.  If  he 
fail  in  those  matters,  which  depend  on  his  taste  and  his  judg¬ 
ment,  it  will  be  of  little  consequence  how  the  rest  of  his  work  is 
composed  ;  and  w^e  know  of  nothing  that  can  save  him  from  ab¬ 
solute  failure,  unless  it  be  the  interspersion  of  rare  and  curious 
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anecdotes  and  documents,  illustrating  the  history  of  the  country. 
Our  author  has  very  well  availed  himself  of  this  resource.  It 
relieves  us  from  the  trite  and  barren  remarks  which  it  would  be 
perhaps  unreasonable  to  expect  that  'he  should  always  avoid ; 
and  withdraws  our  attention  from  the  commonness  of  all  that  is 
to  be  seen  in  our  days,  to  those  more  ancient  times,  on  which 
the  imagination  loves  to  dwell,  because  the  present  docs  not  pro- 
duce,  and  the  future  does  not  promise,  such  scenes  as  they  have 
witnessed. 

It  has  happened  to  our  author,  as  to  many  others,  that  he  is 
not  so  successful  when  he  attempts  to  describe  to  us  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  manners  of  the  modern  Highlanders,  as  when  he  touch¬ 
es  upon  those  of  their  forefathers  who  lived  under  the  old  sys¬ 
tem.  Nor  shall  we  think  this  at  all  surprising,  when  we  consider 
his  opportunities,  and  recollect  how  much  is  necessary  to  give  a 
traveller  an  insight  into  the  manners  of  a  people  so  situated  as 
the  native  inhabitants  of  our  Highlands.  And  what  have  been 
his  opportunities  ?  He  traversed  the  main  road  from  Perth  to 
the  north  corner  of  Argyleshire.  From  thence,  it  led  him  across 
tlie  most  remote  and  uninhabited  parts  of  two  or  three  of  the 
parishes  in  the  latter  county,  to  Lochaber  in  Inverness-shire. 
Through  that  district  he  followed  a  new  line  of  road,  which  has 
lately  been  opened,  along  the  banks  of  Loch  Laggan,  in  Bade- 
noch,  forming  a  transverse  connection  between  the  great  north¬ 
ern  road  from  Perth  to  Inverness,  and  the  western  road  to  Fort- 
William.  This  route  conducted  him,  perhaps,  as  nearly  through 
the  very  heart  of  the  Highlands  as  the  road  would  allow. 
His  course  could  not  have  been  more  judiciously  directed,  to 
enable  him  to  view  the  general  aspect  of  that  wild  country. 
Then,  as  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  he  probably  visited  ml 
the  inns,  and  perhaps  addressed  the  few  persons  wliom  he  ap¬ 
proached,  as  he  moved  along  the  road.  He  certjunly  shews 
how  much  useful  information  an  intelligent  man  may  obtain  in 
this  way,  as  to  the  general  state  of  the  country,  but  he  likewise 
shews,  that,  beyond  this,  the  utmost  sagacity,  without  some  far¬ 
ther  and  better  opportunities,  ean  get  no  accurate  insight  into 
the  character  and  manners  of  a  people  by  whom  these  roads 
along  which  he  travelled  were  not  made,  and  by  whom  the  inns 
which  he  visited  are  rarely  occupied. 

The  difficulty  is  not  occasioned  by  any  thing  in  the  peculiar 
and  striking  character  of  the  Highlanders,  which  it  is  all  difficult 
to  describe — nor  by  any  thing  in  their  manners  that  makes  them 
shun  the  society  or  re]K‘l  the  observation  of  strangers.  It  arises 
entirely  from  tfie  state  of  society  and  the  mode  of  living  which 
now  prevails  among  them,  and  which  almost  entirely  prevents 
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any  stranger  from  having  the  proper  opportunities  for  observa¬ 
tion.  In  most  other  countries,  such  opportunities  occur  to  the 
traveller  at  every  step.  A  journey  through  any  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe  is  made  by  roads,  which,  in  general,  lead  him  through 
a  cultivated  country,  and  on  all  hands  he  secs  the  population 
engaged  in  their  usual  occupations.  He  moves  among  them,  as 
they  are  thus  engaged,  and  every  thing  that  he  sees  around  him 
represents  the  ordinary  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.  The  vehicles  which  he  may  hire — the  inns  to  which  he  may 
resort— the  very  higliways  along  which  he  travels,  have  been  long 
made  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  for  their 
own  advantage,  and  with  little  tlwught  to  the  accomunxlatioii  of 
foreign  visitors.  Even  in  the  most  savage  countries — in  the 
wilds  of  Africa  or  Arabia,  the  traveller  mixes  with  the  inhabitants, 
in  their  ordinary  state,  and  easily  learns  their  peculiar  characters 
and  customs. 

Our  author,  during  his  whole  journey,  docs  not  appear  to  have 
witnessed  a  single  scene  such  as  that  which  Captain  Burt  has  so 
inimitably  described,  of  a^  Highlander  taming  a  garron^  or  one 
of  the  ponies  of  the  country.  In  passing  aJong  a  narrow  path 
on  the  side  of  a  high  hill  among  the  mountmns,  this  officer  tells 
us,  “  it  brought  me  to  a  part,  looking  down  into  a  little  plain, 
where  I  was  at  once  presented  with  the  scene  of  a  Highlandman 
beating  <me  of  these  garrons  most  unmercifully,  with  a  great 
stick ;  and  upon  a  stricter  view,  I  perceived  the  man  had  tied  a 
rope,  or  something  like  it,  about  one  of  his  hind  legs,  as  you  may 
have  seen  a  single  hog  driven  in  England ;  and  indeed,  in  my  si¬ 
tuation,  he  did  not  seem  so  big.  At  the  same  time,  the  horse 
was  kicking,  and  violently  struggling,  and  sometimes  the  garron 
was  down,  and  sometimes  the  Highlander,  and  not  seldom  lioth 
of  th^m  together,  but  still  the  man  kept  his  hold.  After  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  considerable  time,  to  see  the  event,  though  not  so  well 
pleased  with  the  precipice  I  stood  upon,  I  found  the  garron  gave 
it  up,  and  being  perfectly  conquered  ;or  that  time,  patiently  suf¬ 
fered  himself  to  be  driven  to  a  hut  not  far  from  the  field  of 
battle.’’ 

But  the  traveller  who  directs  his  course  through  the  Higli- 
lands  of  Scotland,  is  not  likely  to  have  many  opportunities  of 
observing  the  people.  There  are  few  of  our  countrymen  who, 
at  some  time  of  their  lives,  have  not  visited  part  of  tJiat  roman¬ 
tic  country ;  and  we  are  sure  that  all  those  who  have  done  so, 
will  agree  in  the  truth  of  this  observation — that  more  of  what 
they  know  of  the  character  of  the  Highlanders  has  been  learned 
in  the  low  country  than  among  the  mountains.  Let  it  only  be 
considered,  that  the  means  by  which  that  country  has  been  made 
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accessible  to  us  arc  forced  and  unnatural — tliat  they  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  policy,  which  had  for  its  object  the  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  system  of  society  which  had  existed  there  for 
ages — and  that  they  are  therefore  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  and 
dispositions  of  the  people — and  we  shall  then  cease  to  wonder 
that  the  genuine  cnaracter  of  the  Highlanders  of  the  present 
day,  softened  as  it  is  from  the  more  stem  features  which  marked 
their  forefathers,  is  not  to  be  learned  by  merely  traversing  those 
military  roads,  which  were  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  districts,  but 
to  render  their  fortresses  accessible  from  the  low  country,  and  per¬ 
fect  the  subjugation  of  that  whole  people. 

In  a  country  which  has  l>een  thus  opened  to  us,  it  is  not  by 
the  way-side  that  the  traveller  can  exjiect  to  learn  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants.  He  may  even  travel  a  whole  day’s  journey 
without  seeing  any  habitation  except  the  inns,  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  tenanted  by  people  from  the  low  countries*.  The 
military  roads  were  part  of  the  policy  by  which  the  Highlanders 
were  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  vices  of  the  old  system  ;  and  the 
other  parts  have  been  so  effective,  that  a  state  of  society  has  been 
produced,  of  which  the  distinctive  features  are  not  open  to  the 
observation  of  the  j>assing  stranger. 

Our  author  l)egins  by  giving  a  very  accurate  account  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  country  in  Perth.  He  then  turns  towards  the 
Highlands,  and  gives  tne  following  account  of  the  state  of  the 
district  immediately  beyond  the  Grampian  dehle  at  Blturgowrie. 

**  On  pasting  the  bridge  of  Cally  to  the  north,  or  the  stream  already  mentioned  tm 
the  weet,  the  people  seemed  to  be,  in  language,  dress,  and  manners,  entirely  different 
from  those  behind  in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  and  the  traveller,  from  every  thing  he 
then  saw  and  heard,  appeared  to  be  transported  at  once,  as  if  by  magic,  into  some  re¬ 
mote  foreign  region,  'ilie  distinction  as  to  dress,  notions,  and  habits,  is  in  a  great 
measure  gone,  as  has  happened  in  most  parts  of  tire  .Highlands:  but  it  still  sul^sts, 
in  a  high  degrer,  as  to  the  language ;  that  which  is  usually  spoken  to  the  east  of  the 
stream,  being  the  lowland  Scotch,  and  that  usually  spoken  by  the  country  people  on 
the  west  of  it  being  the  (iaelk  Tim  district  was  not,  like  most  of  the  Ht^land  di¬ 
visions,  considered  as  the  patrimonial  territory  of  any  particular  clan,  lire  popula. 
tkm  consisted  of  persons  of  almost  all  the  various  names  known  in  the  Highlands,  and, 
as  the  country  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Ixiwlands,  and  was  at  all  times  more  accessible 
to  the  authority  of  tlie  general  government  than  moet  other  divisions  of  the  Highlands, 
the  clannish  system,  in  its  full  spirit  of  union  and  vigour  for  internal  govenunent,  and 
external  defence,  was  neither  so  much  retired  nor  so  strongly  felt.  Hut  the  general 
connection  with  the  grmt  body  of  the  Highland  population  was  decidedly  marked, 
not  only  in  the  langtutge,  but  in  the  notions,  habits,  and  manners,  of  the  inhabitaitts 
of  this  district,  who,  in  all  these  particulars,  exactly  resembled  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring  Strict  of  AthoL”  Pp.  38,  39. 


*  We  did  not  perceive  that  this  tract  was  possessed  by  human  beings,  except 
that  once  we  saw  a  corn-field,  in  which  a  lady  was  walking  with  some  gentlemen. 
Their  house  was  certai^y  at  no  great  distance,  but  so  situated  that  we  could  liot  dr- 
wry  it,"— IJr.  Johiixm't  Jo'.irwy. 
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It  is  plain  that  this  loose  description  is  given,  for  the  most 
part,  at  random,  because  part  of  it  is  contradictory  to  the  rest, 
and  other  parts  of  it  are  in  contradiction  to  fact.  The  first  sen¬ 
tence,  however,  we  believe  to  be  strictly  correct,  Ijecausc  it  has 
been  probably  written  from  actual  observation ;  and  it  is  only  a 
pity,  that,  not  content  with  confining  himself  to  that,  the  author 
should  have  imagined  or  borrowed  any  thing  to  supply  the  want 
of  those  opportunities  which  alone  could  enable  him  to  ascertain 
the  “  notions,  habits,  and  manners,”  of  which  he  has  so  rashly 
spoken.  The  district  which  he  has  here  mentioned,  situated  on 
the  confines  of  the  Highlands,  like  all  border  countries,  contmns 
a  race  of  inhabitants,  differing,  in  many  important  points,  from 
those  who  occupy  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  ; — and,  in  all 
respects  in  which  they  differ  from  their  countrymen,  or  their 
southern  neighbours,  they  are  inferior  to  both.  Dr.  Johnson 
says, — “  When  I  asked  a  very  learned  minister  in  the  islands, 
which  they  considered  as  their  most  savage  clans :  ‘  Those,  said 
he,  that  live  next  the  lowlands?  ”  And  this,  as  it  was  true  in 
the  old  times,  is  still  perfectly  correct.  They  always  were,  what 
they  still  continue  to  be, — a  population  composed  of  persons 
from  all  the  various  clans,  who,  for  misconduct,  had  been  driven 
forth  from  the  little  society  in  which  they  were  born.  If  the 
Highlanders  themselves  were  considered  as  a  wild  and  savage 
people,  what  must  have  been  the  character  of  their  out-laws  ? 
They  found  no  shelter  in  the  low  countries,  and  were,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  obliged  to  lead  an  irregular  and  predatory  life,  owning  no 
allegiance,  and  receiving  no  protection,  from  chieftain  or  king, 
but  harassing  the  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  plains  of  the  low 
country  by  continual  incursions. 

When  these  irregularities  were  at  length  suppressed,  the 
Highland  borderers  were  obliged  to  have  recourse,  to  other 
mc^es  of  subsistence.  But  it  is  long  before  a  distinction,  which 
has  thus  been  produced  among  any  set  of  men,  is  worn  out  in 
their  descendants.  In  the  present  case,  the  old  habits  and  no¬ 
tions,  of  which  our  author  speaks,  are  indeed  gone,  and  though 
these  borderers  are  no  longer  the  terror  of  their  low  country 
neighbours,  yet  they  have  little  in  common  with  the  Highland¬ 
ers,  but  an  uncouth  and  corrupted  dialect  of  the  same  language ; 
and  as  there  remains  among  them  scarcely  any  trace  of  the  no¬ 
bler  characteristics  of  their  ancestors,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that 
they  are  still  considered  by  the  Highlanders  as  an  inferior  and 
degenerate  race. 

In  what  he  says  of  the  Gaelic  language,  our  author  is  cxceetl- 
ingly  accurate  and  ingenious. 
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*<  In  all,  or  in  almost  all  paru  of  the  Highlands,  except  in  thoae  where  the  old  po¬ 
pulation  has  been  rooted  out,  and  iu  place  supplied  bj  one  or  two  families  from  the 
lowlands,  the  ancient  Gaelic  still  remains  the  language  of  ordinary  conversation ; 
although  the  lowland  Scolcli,  or  the  English  acquired  at  school,  is  almost  universally 
spoken  irith  thp  Gaclk  accent,  and  a  pe^iar  pronundadon,  <br  the  purpose  of  com- 
inunicatiog  with  the  people  of  the  south,  'lliis  is  the  case  even  in  those  districts  ad¬ 
joining  the  lowlands,  in  which  tlie  communication  with  those  speaking  a  dilTerci.:  !,tn- 
guage  is  most  frequent  The  youth  of  these  districts,  and  from  every  part  of  the 
i  I  ighlands,  generally  engage  themselves  as  sen  ants  to  the  lowland  farmers ;  and  many, 
after  a  long  series  of  years,  return  to  their  straths  with  sufficient  capital  to  take  a  small 
tami  where  such  can  still  be  had.  These,  although  so  long  in  die  habit  of  using 
anodier  language,  on  their  return  to  tlieir  own  districts,  return  also  to  their  original 
tongue.  Wherever  all  the  parties  are  supposed  to  know  the  Gaelic,  that  is  alra<rst  in¬ 
variably  the  language  of  conversation  among  the  remaining  Highlanders ; — a  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  the  tenacity  with  which  a  native  language  maintains  its  ground  with 
the  native  race,  and  of  the  entirety  of  subjugation  which  took  place  in  those  cases,  in 
which  races  of  victorious  invaders  were  able,  in  no  long  time,  to  extirpate  the  native 
language  of  the  conquered  people.  'Fhe  circumstance,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanders,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  ^VeIsh  and  others,  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  state  of  separation  in  which  the  Highlanders  have  always  lived — the  low¬ 
land  fanners  having  been  seldom  introduced,  except  where  the  population  of  a  v  hole 
or  a  considerable  portion  of  a  distria  has  been  swept  away.” - Wherever  die  lan¬ 

guage  has  lost  ground  iu  the  Highlands,  it  has  been  only  by  the  expulsion  of  the  an¬ 
cient  race,  and  it  will  probably  remain  steadily  the  language  of  ordinary  conversation 
among  that  race,  until  they  shall  have  ceased  to  exist  in  the  country  as  a  separate 
people.”  Pp.  90—9*. 

There  is  more  good  sense  in  this  than  in  any  thing  wliich  has 
occurred  to  those  worthy  persons  whose  meditations  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  have  ended  in  resolutions  to  form  societies,  or  ]iass  resolu¬ 
tions,  or  promote  subscriptions,  for  schemes  to  preserve  the  Gae¬ 
lic  language.  One  thing,  however,  has  been  accomplished  with 
respect  to  this  language,  which  is  most  beneficial  to  the  people : 
It  IS  now  taught  at  the  schools,  which  have  been  established 
even  in  the  most  remote  districts  of  the  Highlands.  Till  this 
was  done,  the  tutoring  which  was  dispensed  through  these  esta¬ 
blishments  was  singularly  unprofitable,  for  it  qualified  the  scho¬ 
lars  to  read  the  English  language,  which  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand;  and  this  blessing  was  bestowed  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  without  any  apprehension  of  its  absurdity. 

It  was  said  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  conquest  of  the  High¬ 
lands  in  1745,  left  to  the  natives  nothing  but  their  language  and 
their  poverty.  All  that  the  legislature  could  do  to  destroy  their 
other  distinctions  was  done.  'I'heir  system  of  internal  govern¬ 
ment — their  arms — their  very  dress  was  proscribed,  and  the  laws 
for  this  purpose  were  rigidly  enforced.  If  we  M-ere  to  argue 
from  the  present  state  of  the  Highlands  to  the  efficiency  of  these 
laws,  it  might  seem  that  they  had  been  singularly  efficacious, 
considering  that  the  great  object  for  which  they  were  designed 
was  the  destruction  of  the  system  of  clan-ship,  which  ha<l  made 
an  inconsiderable  jxipulation  so  formidable  to  the  established 
government.  But,  perhaps,  a  more  accurate  examination  of  the 
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dispositions  of  the  Highlanders,  might  make  it  appear,  that  the 
change  is  owing  to  a  much  more  potent  cause  than  the  proscrip¬ 
tion  of  their  arms  or  their  dress. 

Among  the  many  works  which  have  treated  of  the  history  of 
the  Highlands  before  the  last  century,  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  one  that  has  not  been  liable  to  an  objection  which 
is,  perhaps,  unavmdable.  They  all  confuse  the  different  periods 
which  precede  the  time  when  the  attention  of  the  legislature  was 
directed  to  that  country.  Times  and  places  are  confounded. 
The  state  of  a  single  district  is  assumed  as  that  of  all,  and  those 
districts  which  are  most  frequently  mentioned,  cannot  be  pro- 
perly  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Highlands.  All  the  stories 
that  have  been  gathered  of  what  was  done  in  the  Highlands,  are 
taken  as  specimens  of  what  w^s  going  on  there  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  quite 
unnecessary  to  consider  dates  as  at  all  important  in  any  thing 
relating  to  this  romantic  subject.  Unfortunately,  though  the 
public  prejudice  with  respect  to  the  Highlands  has  undergone 
great  and  violent  changes,  these  errors  have  still  continued.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  forty  years  that  the  Highlanders  have 
ceast'd  to  be  objects  of  terror  and  abhorrence  to  us  in  the  south. 
Before  that  time,  any  single  adventurer  of  that  country  who 
made  his  appearance  in  a  lowland  town,  was  regarded  with  ha¬ 
tred  and  execration.  While  this  was  the  ca^,  all  the  stories  of 
Highland  barbarity  and  cruelty  were  eagerly  circulated  among 
the  vulgar,  and  were,  even  among  the  higher  orders,  received  as 
very  authentic  and  accurate  representations  of  the  state  of  soci¬ 
ety  beyond  the  hills.  When  a  more  favourable  dis}K)sition  was 
manifested  towards  the  Highlanders,  it  was  not  because  the  old 
stories  were  refuted  or  forgotten,  inasmuch  as  the  martial  spirit 
which  won  our  favour,  was  considered  as  a  modification  of  the 
qualities  displayed  in  the  scenes  which  were  described  in  those 
stories. 

The  main  distinction  of  the  Highland  system,  however,  was 
not  local  or  temporary.  Clanship  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  country  for  many  ages ;  anti  in  the  great  change  Avhich 
has  taken  place  there,  the  breaking  up  of  that  system  has  been 
the  mos^  extraordinary  occurrence.  On  this  subject,  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations  arc  made  by  our  author : 

The  mo’.ir.tainecn,  fh>Tn  the  nature  of  their  situation,  a.s  well  as  the  weakness  of 
the  Crown,  were  always,  until  the  year  1746,  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  tlie 
control  of  tlic  general  government,  whose  only  exiRtlient  for  quelling  dangerous  dis¬ 
orders  VOS  ih.'tt  of  exciting  one  clan  against  another — being  only  anoUier  mode  of  en- 
couragiit"  the  feuds  whirh  it  was  intcndetl  to  suppress.  The  whole  range  of  mountains 
lbin:i"d  one  iinTiiciisc  fortress,  subdividol  into  a  niulutnde  of  smaller  forts  or  forti- 
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fted  camp*,  vhidi  could  be  nioccnfuUy  asuiled  only  by  a  Teiy  funnidable  miliUry 
foioe,  and  into  wbkh  thece  waa  no  safe  acccas,  even  for  the  purposes  of  dvil  process. 
The  consequence  was,  that  each  clan  was  left  almost  entirely  to  itself  with  respect 
both  to  internal  government  and  defence  against  external  aggression.  The  chief  was 
the  ruler  in  peace — the  leader  in  war.  His  power  was  however  limited  and  modified 
by  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the  dan,  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  conform,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  summary  deposition.  Rut  if  eminently  capable  as  a  leader,  defence  being 
the  main  object,  the  clan  seem  to  have  allowed  him  great  latitude  in  other  respects, 
provided  be  refrained  from  violating  the  known  ancient  usages  of  the  kindred.  They 
gave  him  credit  for  being  the  best  judge  of  his  own  interest,  as  to  external,  and,  for 
the  most  mit,  as  to  internal  matters;  and  his  interests  were  exactly  those  of  the 
whde.  The  chieftain  and  his  branch  were  considered,  and  usually  acted,  as  a  distinct 
dan.”— Pp.  230,  231. 

As  for  the  “  summary  deposition'”  of  the  chief,  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  passage  as  if  it  were  very  much  a  matter  of 
course,  in  case  the  chief  neglected  the  usages  of  the  clan,  it  is  a 
pure  fiction.  There  are  one  or  two  instances  of  such  an  occur¬ 
rence,  but  they  are  very  extraordinary,  and  the  thing  was 
never  contemplated  by  chief  or  clan.  It  sometimes  happened, 
when  the  will  of  the  chief,  in  any  matter  of  importance,  was  iu 
opposition  to  that  of  the  more  considerable  men  of  the  clan, 
that  he  was  by  threat,  not  of  deposition,  but  of  death,  compel¬ 
led  to  give  way.  But  these  extreme  cases  very  rarely  occurred, 
and  are  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  examining  the  general 
system.  Our  author  proceeds  with  his  account  in  the  following 
words : 

«  As  the  only  efficient  tide  of  the  chui  to  its  territory  was  the  points  of  the  clans¬ 
men’s  swords,  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  of  necessity  a  soldier,  and  one 
who  was  bound  to  be  always  ready  to  march,  at  a  very  short  warning,  to  the  com¬ 
mon  rendezvous  of  the  dan,  or  any  other  indicated  by  the  bearer  of  the  erohtaridh. 
(the  fire-cross  or  signal  of  war.)  For  the  same  reason,  the  numbers  and  strength  of 
the  clan  were  the  great  object  of  policy,  pride,  and  ambition  of  the  chief;  and  it  was 
the  clear  and  direct  interest  of  the  chief,  and  of  every  member  of  the  clan,  that  the 
territory  should  be  peopled  to  the  very  utmost  extent  of  its  productive  capabilities. 
Tlie  chief  had  no  object  of  poli^,  ambition,  or  pride,  that  required  a  great  income  in 
money.  His  prindpal  expenditure  consisted  in  entertaining  the  members  of  the  clan 
or  occasional  visitors ;  and  for  his  feasts,  all  die  provision  that  the  district  could  at  • 
ford,  and  his  people  spare,  were  at  hb  service.”— “  The  principle  of  family  union 
thus  formed  a  bond  of  matchless  energy,  for  the  purposes  of  defence  or  aggression. 
The  service  of  the  mere  feudal  vassal  was  mean,  cold,  and  heartless,  compared  with 
the  ardent  and  devoted  obedience,  attachment,  and  fidelity  of  the  clansman  to  the 
head  of  the  kindred  and  his  fellow-clansmen,  with  whom  he  found  himself  connected 
by  every  tie  of  relationship,  common  danger,  and  common  interest.  Tlie  peculiar 
notions  and  even  the  virtues  arising  from  this  principle,  and  from  the  circumstances 
and  local  attachments  of  the  people,  appeared  to  their  soutiiem  neighbours  altogether 
unaccountable.  Pride  of  ancestry,  and  high  notions  of  gentility  and  self-importance. 
witlMHit  wealth  or  rank;  the  highest  generosity  aiid  disinterestedness,  united  with 
habits  of  theft  and  robbery;  and  enthusiastic  attachment  to  barren  rocks  and  heatli- 
covered  mountains,  seemed  the  very  extremity  of  absurdity.  No  n;ition  on  earth  was 
more  ignorant  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  mountaineers  tlian  their  immediate 
neighbours  in  die  plains,  to  whom  they  were  known  only  by  their  plundering  expe¬ 
ditions.”— Pp.  233—235. 
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The  most  effective  of  all  the  measures  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Parliament  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Hardwicke  after 
174-5,  was  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  heritable  jurisdictions. 
The  act  by  which  these  were  abolished  was  the  death-blow  to 
the  system  of  clanship.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  bill 
which  was  passed  for  this  purpose  went  much  farther  than  was 
advised  by  the  Scotch  Judges.  One  of  the  first  steps  adopted 
by  Lord  Hardwicke  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs 
on  this  most  important  subject,  wa.s,  to  induce  the  House  of 
Peers  to  order  tne  Lords  of  Session  in  Scotland  to  prepare  the 
draught  of  a  bill  for  remedying  the  inconvenience  of  heritable 
jurisdictions.  In  their  return  to  this  Order,  their  lA)rdships 
expressed  an  opinion,  that  the  high  jurisdiction,  or  grant  of  pit 
and  gallows,  should  be  restrained ;  but  that  it  was  expedient 
that  the  lower  jurisdiction,  which  extended  to  the  recovery  of 
rents  and  the  correction  of  minor  offences,  should  be  continued. 


because,  they  said,  they  conceived  it  to  l)c  of  great  consequence, 
that  peace  and  gooa  neighbourhood  should  be  preserved, 
“  without  engaging  the  lower  clas.s  of  mankind  in  expensive 
law.  suits."" 


Nevertheless  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
He  thought  that  to  take  away  the  high  jurisdiction,  and  leave 
the  lower,  would  cure  the  least  part  of  the  mischief — that  the 
higher  jurisdiction  was  in  many  cases  too  dangerous  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised,  l)ecausc  it  was  exposed  to  the  correction  of  superior 
courts',  the  animadversions  of  government,  and  the  reproaches 
of  mankind — ^but  that  the  lower  furnished  more  1‘rcquent  op|X)r- 
tunities  of  oppression — that  it  was  more  easily  cxecutetl — and  in 
all  cases  there  Wiis  less  danger  that  any  abuse  of  it  would  l)e 
called  in  question.  The  Ix)rds  of  Session  stated  expressly  in 
their  first  return — “  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  effectual 
provision  for  the  regular  administration  of  justice,  confining  the 
same  to  the  King‘'s  courts  and  judges  in  Scotland,  without  tak¬ 
ing  aw’ay  the  heritable  jurisdictions.”  To  this  general  proposi¬ 
tion  the  Lord  Chancellor  always  returned,  in  his  famous  sjx^cch 
on  introducing  the  bill  into  the  House  of  Peers.  “Is  the 
thing  neces.sary  to  be  done  ?”  said  his  Lordship.  “  Do  your 
Lordships  agree  that  it  is  fitting  the  administration  of  justice 
should  ^  confined  to  the  King'’s  courts  and  judges  p  Pursue 
those  means  which  the  Court  of  Session  tell  you  are  the  only 
means  to  carry  your  intention  into  effect  Take  away  the  heri¬ 
table  jurisdictions.  This  is  my  general  idea  of  the  measure  ne¬ 
cessary  to  suppress  the  evil.  Abrogate  and  extinguish  them 
all,  of  every  kind,  whether  they  be  justiciaries,  regalities,  she- 
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rilFships,  stewartrics,  or  baillerics;  and  to  whomsoever  they 
belong 

The  bill  was  accordingly  passed  in  the  forin  recommended  by 
Lord  Hardwicke,  and  thus  that  constitutional  authority  wa.s 
revested  in  the  Crown,  wliere  it  ought  always  to  reside.  Past 
exjx?ricnce  had  taught  the  danger  of  parcelling  out  among  sulv 
jects  the  right  of  jurisdiction.  It  had  a  direct  tendeney  to  dis- 
solve  the  bond  of  union  and  alfection  between  the  King  and  the 
people,  because  it  transferretl  the  power  of  pri)tectit)n  from  the 
Crown,  and  matle  its  delegate  become  the  st>le  object  of  the 
obedience  of  the  people. 

These  heritable  jurisrlictions  were  not  confined  to  the  High¬ 
lands  alone,  though  it  was  there  that  the  evils  which  they  jiro- 
duced  were  most  strongly  felt.  Hut  surely  it  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  chiefs  or  their  clans,  that  these  evils  existed.  If,  instead 
of  examining  how  the  juriMlictior.s  were  abolished,  we  inquire 
how  they  were  granted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  blame  docs  not 
rest  with  the  Highland  chiefs,  but  with  the  King’s  government. 
The  Ix)rds  of  Session state,  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
IcMlging  high  jurisdictions  in  powerful  families  was  the  difficulty 
the  government  was  under  of  bringing  offenders  to  justice,  and 
executing  the  laws,  when  the  country  was  yet  uncivilized,  and 
liecausc  the  Highlands  were  in  so  unsettled  a  state,  that  the 
process  of  the  law  could  not  there  have  free  course.  From  this 
it  would  naturally  be  inferretl,  that  the  Highlands  were  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  disorder — that  criminals  of  all  descriptions 
w’cre  there  perfectly  safe — and,  consequently,  that  there  was  no 
security  for  men’s  properties  or  persons  in  that  country.  Yet 
the  fact  is  quite  the  reverse.  The  true  reason  of  the  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  legal  process  within  the  Highlands  was  the  wildness 
of  the  country,  which  afforded  easy  means  of  escape  to  those 
against  whom  it  was  directed ;  and  another  reason  was,  that 
those  cases  in  which  process  was  issued  against  })ersons  in  that 
country,  were  most. frequently  prosecuted,  not  for  the  sake  of 
public  justice,  but  to  gratify  private  vengeance. 

“  Hut  then  we  never  hear  of  the  old  flighlandors,  unless  when 
engaged  in  some  act  of  plunder  or  violence— <1  riving  a  ertugh 
from  a  hostile  clan — harrying  the  cattle-folds  of  their  Ix)wland 
neighbours— or  fighting  desperate  battles  with  some  of  their 

*  See  I.ord  Ifardwirke's  ipecch  on  this  import.mt  occuion,  «hich  has  fortunately 
been  presented,  it  i»  LoTd»liip  had  eaiised  louie  copies  of  it  to  be  printed  for  the  u&e 
of  his  friends  14  Pari.  Hist  lU- 

-f  See  the  Returns  of  the  I»rds  of  Session  to  the  Orders  of  the  House  of  I.ord.<i. 
[»rds’ .loumals,  2yd  January,  1717.  These  valuable  documents  are  supposed  to 
have  been  dtaon  up  by  the  Lord  President  Forbes. 
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own  tribes.”  The  vulgar  error  on  this  subject  is  now  very  mucli 
corrected.  For  ourselves  we  cannot  but  agree  with  what  has 
been  .said  by  a  very  intelligent  writer— -that  ten  Yorkshiremen 
lost  their  lives  for  Jiorse-stealing  for  one  Highlandnian  that  died 
in  a  case  of  cattle-lifting. 

As  for  the  feuds  between  the  clans,  they  were  the  cause  of 
many  bloody  battles,  and  of  many  acts  of  terrible  violence.  But ' 
the  blame  of  these  rests,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  general' 
government.  It  was  its  policy  to  incite  these  deadly  fends,  and 
it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  the  King  to  issue  an  authority  to  a 
chief  and  his  followers  to  levy  by  the  sword  the  arrears  of  taxes 
due  by  some  other  clan— or  an  order  to  send  to  the  metropolis 
the  heads  of  a  hostile  chief  and  his  family,  who  had  given  some 
oftenco  to  the  government — or  to  lay  waste  his  territory  with 
fire  and  sword.  And  this  horrible  policy,  of  turning  the  strength 
of  these  clans  against  each  other,  which,  when  united,  was  too 
powerful  for  the  Crown,  was  the  only  means  resorted  to  for  in- 
Hicting  that  wild  justice  which  the  royal  government  dispensed 
among  the  mountains. 

This  was  the  older  course  of  jxiliey  pursued  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  towards  the  Highlands — a  policy  of  which  the  pretence 
was,  that  the  people  were  wild  and  uncivilized,  but  the  dirt*ct 
and  inevitable  tendency  of  which  w'as,  to  produce  the  worst  and 
most  liital  disorders  that  can  subsist  amongst  mankind — those 
very  tlistmlers  which  it  is  the  great  end  of  civil  government  to 
control  or  prevent.  In  later  times,  the  consequences  of  this  mis¬ 
conduct  of  the  general  government  towards  the  Highland  clans 
were  not  imputed  to  their  true  cause,  but  to  an  inherent  vice  in  the 
system  ol'  clanship,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  people ;  therefore  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  go  farther  than  merely  to  destroy  the 
heritable  jurisdictions.  Of  these  additional  measures, — the  acts 
for  prohibiting  the  national  dress  of  the  Highlanders,  for  in¬ 
stance — there  are  few  who  can  now  think  otherwise  than  that 
they  were  most  vexatious  and  oppressive — they  proceeded  ex 
(ibiindantc  cauteld^  from  the  excess  of  apprehension,  which  the 
campaigns  of  the  clans  in  1745  and  174d  had  excited  to  a  de¬ 
gree  that  extinguished  all  sense  of  the  enormous, — we  would 
almost  sav,  the  wanton, — we  may  safely  say  the  useless  severity 
of  such  laws.  "When  the  heritable  junsdictions  were  abolished, 
there  remained  nothing  that  was  dangerous  in  the  system  of 
clanship.  Loyalty  to  the  sovereign  is  not  only  not  inconsistent 
with  attachment  to  the  chief,  but  is  even  strengthened  by  it,  and 
both  might  have  remained  in  full  force  after  the  abolition  of  the 
heritable  jurisdictions.  So  soon  as  the  jurisdictions  were  taken 
away,  and  the  same  mode  of  administering  the  laws  which  pre- 
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vailed  over'^otlier  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  extended  to  the  High¬ 
lands,  it  was  found  that  the  administration  was  easily  and  quiet¬ 
ly  exercised  there,  and  the  laws  less  frequently  transgrcssi'd 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  such  is  the  occasional 
per\'ersity  of  the  best  politicians,  that  the  main  ground  on  which 
Lord  Hardwicke  supported  the  bill  for  al)olishing  the  heritable 
jurisdictions  was,  that  it  was  necessary  to  suppress  the  savage 
lawlessness  of  the  Highlanders.  The  truth  is,  that  if  the  High¬ 
landers  hud  been  only  half  as  ferocious  and  half  as  lawless  as 
they  were  represented  at  that  time,  it  would  not  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  extended  to  them  the  ordinary  administration  of 
the  law.  The  easiness  with  which  it  was  extendc<l  to  them  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  a  conclusive  proof  that  there  was  nothing  inherent 
in  the  system  of  clanship  which  tended  to  make  the  iteople  wild 
or  ferocious — and  that  the  disorders  and  feuds  which  prevailed 
among  them  (as  in  all  other  j»arts  of  Scotland  at  the  same  time) 
were  occasioned  mainly  by  the  policy  which  the  government 
had  adopted,  of  inciting  tlie  chief  tains  against  each  other. 

There  are  two  things  which  we  must  always  keep  in  mind 
when  we  consider  the  state  of  the  Highlands  under  the  old 
system.  Ist,  That  plundering  expeditions,  and  deadly  feuds, 
were  not  confined  within  their  bounds,  but  prevailed  over  the 
whole  of  Scotland ;  and  that  we  have  heard  more  of  these  prac¬ 
tices  among  the  Highlanders  than  elsewhere,  not  because  they 
occurred  more  frequently,  but  because  when  they  did  occur, 
greater  liodies  of  men  were  engaged  in  them.  2d,  That  herit¬ 
able  jurisdictions  were  not  confined  to  the  Highlands,  but  hail 
been  granted  and  were  exercised  to  as  great  an  extent  in  every 
other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

While  these  jurisdictions  subsisted  in  the  Highlands,  the  clans¬ 
men  knew  no  other  redresser  of  wrongs  than  their  chief;  and  art 
appeal  to  the  regular  judicature  was  unknown,  not  because  they 
renounced  it,  but  because  it  had  renounced  its  right  to  protect 
them.  Our  author  mentions  a  remarkable  event  in  the  history 
ot*  the  family  of  Keppoch,  (one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Mac- 
donells,)  which  shews  how  little  any  appeal  to  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice  was  thought  of,  even  against  the  most  atrocious  criminals. 

The  chief  of  Keppoch,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  (and 
not  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  as  the  author  states,)  sent 
his  two  sons  to  be  educated  in  France,  and  died  before  their  re¬ 
turn.  On  his  death,  the  duties  of  tlie  chieftainship,  during  the 
absence  of  the  young  chief,  were  exercised  by  the  seven  nephews 
of  his  father.  The  young  chief  and  his  brother  did  not  return 
for  several  years  after  their  lather’s  death,  and  in  the  mean  time 
their  cousins  acquired  a  great  influence  over  the  clan,  who,  from 
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the  long  absence  of  the  young  chief  and  his  brother,  began  to 
look  upon  the  eldest  of  the  seven  cousins  as  their  proper  chief¬ 
tain.  The  sister  of  the  young  chieftain,  however,  continued  to 
occupy  the  family  mansion,  and  the  bard,  John  Lorn,  remained 
true  in  his  allegiance  to  the  rightful  chieftain,  whose  return  he 
confidently  expected.  At  length,  on  a  harvest  morning,  the 
chiefuun  and  his  brother  returned,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  sister 
and  the  faithful  bard.  The  chieftain  dc  facto  instantly  dispatch- 
ctl  messengers  for  the  other  six  cousins,  who  soon  arrived  and 
seemed  to  join  in  wxlcoming  the  two  brothers.  Though  the 
sister  knew  that  tlie  cousins  dissembled  their  disappointment,  yet 
she  felt  no  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  her  brothers,  now  among 
their  clan  and  their  servants,  and  she  left  the  party  to  attend 
the  reapers  in  the  field,  just  as  the  young  chief,  observing  one  of 
his  cousins  had  a  bad  bonnet,  presented  him  with  his  own.  But 
on  her  return  from  the  harvest  field,  she  found  the  dead  bodies 
of  her  murdered  brothers  weltering  in  their  blood.  The  cousins 
were  gone,  but  there  was  no  doubt  they  were  the  assassins.  John 
/.ont,  the  bard,  went  about  among  the  clan,  imprecating  curses 
upon  the  murderers,  and  calling  aloud  for  vengeance.  But  for 
this  purpose  a  combined  effort  was  necessary,  and  no  one  was 
found  willing  to  take  the  lead  in  the  work  of  vengeance  against 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  cousins.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
appeal  to  the  law  or  the  government.  But  the  bard  took  a  more 
sure  course.  He  went  to  the  several  chieftmns  of  the  clan  Colla, 
(the  Macdonalds)  imploring  them  to  execute  justice  upon  the 
murderers,  but  none  of  them  evinced  an  inclination  to  yield  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  bard. 

“  Disappointment  coult!  not  divert  the  stem  (pint  of  John  Lorn  from  hU  fixed 
purpose,  and  he  still,  with  unwc::ricd  perseverance,  continued  his  pilgrimage  of  ven¬ 
geance.  One  of  the  uJand  chieftains  had  given  a  promise  of  aid,  which  he  appeared 
afterwards  inclined  to  evade ;  and,  having  seen  John  Lorn  coming  for  the  third  time 
to  solicit  assistance,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  then  to  say,  the  bard  roughly  replied, 
— *  A  chiefuun  of  tlie  Clan  CuUa  is  to  be  believed  only  when  he  performs,  never  when 
he  promises.’ — That  chiefUiin  did  at  last  send  such  an  armed  force  as  was  tliought 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  by  the  bard,  who,  from  his  observation  of  the  temper  of  his 
own  clan,  concluded,  that  though  unwilling  to  take  the  task  of  vengeance  in  their  own 
hands,  they  would  be  but  little  disposed  to  prevent  the  punishment  of  the  murderers 
by  a  kindr^  band.  The  party  proceeded  with  all  possible  expedition  and  secrecy 
under  the  conduct  of  the  bard,  now  rejoicing  at  the  near  prospect  of  accomplishing  the 
object  for  which  he  had  during  many  years  unremittingly  laboured;  and  having 
reached  the  Keppoch  territory,  it  appeared  that  John  Lom  had  calculated  rightly  as  to 
the  disposition  of  his  clan,  or  had  managed  the  matter  witli  so  mucli  privacy  and  ad¬ 
dress,  that  the  approach  of  danger  was  not  known  till  it  was  too  late  to  escape  or  pro¬ 
vide  for  efiMtual  defence.  The  murderers,  closely  followed,  were  found  together 
'about  the  head  of  tlie  inhabited  part  of  Glcsspcan  ;  and  all  of  them,  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  were  put  to  death.  This  seemed  hardly  enough  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
bard,  who,  with  bis  Lochaber  axe,  hacked  off  their  seven  heads.  The  heads  were  sent 
to  Clleng.arry,  for  what  reason  was  not  mentioned,  but  possibly  because  that  was  the 
nearest  territory  possessed  by  a  branch  of  the  CoUif,  or,  perhaps,  because  the  armed 
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force  came  from  that  quarter,  'and  not  from  the  isles.  A  well  or  founts,  in  Glen¬ 
garry,  in  which  the  heads  were  said  to  have  been  washed,  still,  it  was  said,  bears  the 
name  of  ‘  The  Well  of  the  Seven  Heads and  it  was  added,  that  the  present,  or  some 
former  chieftain  of  Glengarry,  had  caused  seven  heads  to  be  sculptur^  upon  a  huge 
stone,  or  block  of  marble,  in  commemoration  of  this  event*.” 

It  was  thus  that  justice  was  administered  in  such  atrocious 
cases,  without  the  intervention  of  any  legal  process,  and  without 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  of  the 
country.  But  as  the  government  became  more  powerful,  it 
availed  itself  of  the  means  of  vindicating  its  authority  with  a 

*  It  is  worth  while  mentioning,  that  a  very  different  verrion  of  this  story  has  been 
given  by  a  foreigner  who  lately  visited  the  Highlands.  We  allude  to  Captain  Dupio, 
a  transhuion  of  whose  narrative  of  his  excursions  in  our  island  is  given  in  No.  III.  of 
Phillips’s  Collection  of  Modem  Voyages  and  Travels:  The  captain,  we  conceive, 
manifests  some  misapplied  indignation  on  the  subject,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  we 
think  we  shall  consult  the  reader’s  satisfaction,  horrible  as  either  of  the  stories  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  by  quoting  the  paragraph  which  contains  it 

**  Upwards  of  two  hiudr^  years  ago,  a  noble  family  having  made  several  of  its 
vassals  experience  some  acts  of  injustice,  seven  among  them  joined  and  destroyed  part 
of  the  family,  or  at  least  every  probability  indicated  them  as  perpetrators  of  this  deed. 
Immediately  the  laird,'in  wh^  clan  the  crime  had  been  committed,  sent  his  satellites 
with  orders,  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  bring  to  him  the  seven  heads  of  the  offen¬ 
ders.  The  unfortunate  men  were  found  concealed  in  a  cavern,  whither  they  had  fled 
for  refuge.  There  they  were  beheaded,  and  their  heads  were  carried  to  a  spring  near 
Glengarry  castle,  and  washed ;  when  they  were  thus  rendered  more  fit  to  be  presented, 
they  were  carried  to  the  laird,  who  had  demanded  them.  Over  this  small  spring,  on 
the  bank  of  Ixtch  Oich,  now  rises  a  pyramid  with  four  faces,  the  tnmeated  shaft  of 
which  bears  seven  heads,  fixed  in  a  circle  on  the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  thus  offering, 
on  all  sides,  their  hideous  features.  I'heir  hair,  bristling  on  their  skulls,  is  grasped 
by  an  enormous  hand,  holding  a  dagger,  or  dirk,  from  which  blood  is  dropping.  On 
the  four  faces  of  the  pedestal,  or  base  of  the  pyramid,  is  written  in  French,  in  English, 
in  I  Atin,  and  in  Gaelic,  the  inscription  which  served  as  an  explanation  to  the  monu¬ 
ment.  When  1  visited  this  spot,  there  was  a  dreadful  storm,  and  the  rain  was  falling 
in  torrents ;  nevertheless,  I  alighted  from  my  horse,  and  copied  literally  the  followirig 
inscription: 

AS  A  MEMORIAL 
OF  THE  AMPLE  AND  SUMMARY 
VRNCEANCE, 

WHICH,  IN  THE  SWIFT  COURSE  OK 
FEUDAL  JUSTICE, 

INFLICTED  DY  THE  ORDERS  OF  , 

THE  LORI)  M'DONELL  AND  AROSS, 

OVERTOOK  THE  PERPETRATORS  OF 
THE  FOUL  MURDF.R 
OF 


THE  KEPPOCII  FAMILY, 

A  BRANCH  OF 

TUE  POWERFUL  AND  ILLUSTRIOUS 
CLAN,  . 

OF  WHICH  HIS  LORDSHIP  WAS 
THE  CHIEF, 

THIS  MONUMENT  IS  ERECTED  BY 
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violence  more  outrageous  than  that  which  was  displayed  in  the 
feuds  which  it  incit^  among  the  clans.  Such  an  act  of  violence 
was  the  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glenoo,  per¬ 
petrated  by  the  troops  of  King  William,  under  his  royal  autho- 
rity.  The  author  of  the  book  before  us,  gives  a  very  accimate 
and  circumstantial  account  of  this  disgraceful  outrage ;  and  in¬ 
serts  many  curious  and  authentic  documents  which  relate  to  it. 

The  people  of  Glencu,  a  branch  of  the  Macdonalds,  had 
fought  under  Claverhouse  at  the  battle  of  Killicrankie*  in  1689, 
and  thus,  in  common  with  many  other  clans,  gave  great  ofl'ence 
to  King  William.  But  in  July,  1691,  the  Lord  Breadalbane, 
on  behalf  of  the  government,  proposed  a  eessaUon  of  hostilities, 
which  was  acced^  to  by  the  several  Highland  chiefs,  and  among 
others  by  Glenco.  In  August,  169L  ^  proclamation  was  pul^ 
lished,  offering  indemnity  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  rcbelliou, 

COLONEL  M'DONtLL,  OF  CLtNOAHRY, 

XVII.  MAC-MHIA-AL.AISTER, 

HIS  SUCCESSOR  AND  REI'RESENTATIVe, 

IN  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORO, 

1812. 

THE  HEADS  OF  THE  SEVEN  MURDERERS 
WERE  PRESENTED  AT  THE  FEET  OP 
THE  NOBLE  CHIEF, 

IN  GLENGARRY  CASTLE, 

AFTER  HAVING  BEEN  WASHED 
IN  THIS  SPRING, 

AND  EVER  SINCE  THAT  EVENT, 

WHICH  TOOK  PLACE  EARLY  IN 
THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY, 

IT  HAS  been  KNOW'N  BY 
THE  NAME  OP 
TOBAR-NAN-CEANN, 

OR 

THE  WELL  OF  THE  HEADS. 

“  May  nty  feeble  voice  make  knoirn  this  infamous  monument  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other ;  and  may  nations  feel  what  difiercnce  exists  between  arbitrary 
sentences,  the  prompt,  the  hauglity  exterminations  of  feudal  tyrants,  and  the  con- 
stitutional  verdicts  of  our  free  juries !” 

AVliich  of  these  relations  is  ^e  correct  one,  we  are  not  able  to  decide ;  but  it  is  pro. 
per  for  us  to  state,  that  on  applying  to  the  individual  who  executed  the  monument, 
and  who  noay  be  fairly  suppo^  to  liave  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  tradi- 
tionary  partiailars  which  gave  it  birth,  we  found  hU  recollection  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  It  will  be  permitted  to  us  to  add,  that  we  witnessed  tlie  progress  of  the 
monument,  and  can  vouch  for  the  horrible  expressiveness  of  its  chief  featuret—one  of 
the  many  indications  of  skill  which  entitle  Mr.  John  Marshall  to  encomium.  By  the 
original  documents  witli  which  he  has  kindly  furnished  uf,  we  are  enabled  to  answer 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  above  copy. 

*  Our  author  insists  this  batde  should  be  called  the  Battle  of  Itinrorv,  and  not 
Killicrankie,  as  it  has  been  absurdly  termed.” 
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who  should  come  in  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  Wil¬ 
liam  before  the  first  of  January  then  following.  Towards  the 
end  of  December,  Glenco  went'  to  the  Governor  of  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam,  which  was  the  nearest  garrison,  to  make  his  submission 
and  take  the  oath.  But  the  governor  informed  him,  that  he  had 
no  authority  to  administer  it,  and  advised  him  to  proceetl  with¬ 
out  delay  to  Inverary,  where  he  would  find  an  officer  who  had 
the  proper  authority.  luverary  was,  however,  far  distant — it 
was  now  the  depth  of  a  most  inclement  winter— the  roads  were 
blocked  up  with  snow,  and  as  it  appeared  doubtful  whether 
Glenco  could  reach  Inverary  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
proclamation,  the  Governor  of  Fort  William  gave  him  a  letter, 
certifying  ^at  he  had  by  mistake  gone  to  Fort  William,  where 
there  was  no  one  authorized  to  administer  the  oath.  Glenco 
hastened  to  Inverary,  but  his  journey  was  retarded  by  the  wea¬ 
ther,  and  he  was  there  for  several  days  before  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
of  Ardkinlas,  the  officer  authorized  to  administer  the  oath,  could 
come  thither,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  snow.  It  was  now  the 
6th  of  January,  and  Ardkinlas  hesitated  to  administer  the  oath; 
but  Glenco  besought  him  with  tears,  and  promised  to  bring  in 
all  his  people.  At  length  Ardkinlas  did  administer  the  oath, 
and  sent  to  the  privy  council  in  Edinburgh  a  certificate  of  the 
fact,  and  of  the  reasons  of  the  delay,  together  with  the  letter  of 
certificate  from  the  Governor  of  Fort  William.  The  clerk  of 
the  council,  by  the  advice  of  one  of  its  members,  refused  to  lay 
the  certificate  and  letter  concerning  Glenco  before  the  privy 
council,  and  even  endeavoured  to  erase  them  from  the  paper  on 
which  they  were  written,  and  which  contained  also  certificates 
relating  to  other  persons. 

The  fate  of  Glenco  and  his  people  was  now  decided.  Secre¬ 
tary  Stair  and  King  William  were  resolved  that  they  should  be 
utterly  extirpatetl.  Many  of  the  letters  written  by  Stftir  to  mi¬ 
litary  officers  and  others  on  this  subject,  are  still  preserved ;  and 
they  are  in  a  strain  of  cold,  deliberate,  relentless  cruelty,  froni 
which  every  feeling  of  humanity  revolts.  It  would  seem  that  he 
had  resolv^,  that  on  some  of  tne  Higliland  clans  the  vei^^ance 
of  the  government  should  fall  with  a  terrible  force ;  and  he  ex¬ 
ults  when  he  sees  that  the  storms  of  winter  would  assist  the 
dreadful  work  which  he  contemplated.  “  The  winter,”  he  wrote 
to  one  person,  “  the  winter  is  the  only  season  in  which  we  are 
sure  the  Highlanders  cannot  escape  us,  for  human  constitutions 
cannot  endure  to  be  long  out  of  houses.  This  is  the  proper  sea¬ 
son  to  maul  them  in  the  long  cold  nights.”  In  a  letter  to  Sir 
Thomas  Livingstone,  dated  the  7th  January,  ISQ"?,  he  mentions 
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that  the  troops  {X>sted  at  Inverness  and  Fort  William  would  be 
«)rdered  to  “  destroy  entirely”  the  country  of  Lochaber,  Locheil’s 
lands,  Keppoch’s,  Glengary’s,  and  Glenco,  and  adds,  “  I  assure 
you,  your  powers  will  be  full  enough,  and  I  hope  the  soldiers 
will  not  trouble  the  go\'ernment.  with  prisoners.”  In  the  mean 
time,  the  King  was  not  backward  in  forwarding  the  bloody  de¬ 
signs  of  his  minister.  On  the  16th  of  January,  the  following 
warrant  was  issued  under  the  sign  manual : — 

'William  R. 

“  As  for  MacKeaii  of  (ilenco  and  that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  distinguished 
frqpt  the  rest  of  the  Highlanders,  it  will  be  proper,  for  the  vindication  of  public  jus¬ 
tice,  to  extirpate  that  set  of  thieves.  W.  R.” 

Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  February  1692,  troops 
were  ordered  to  ])erpetrate  the  massacre.  The  letter  from  the 
superior  officer  of  the  regiment  giving  directions  for  this  shock¬ 
ing  work  is  preserved.  The  words  which  he  uses  arc, — that 
“  they  should  fall  upon  the  rebels,  the  MacDonalds  of  Glenco, 
and  put  all  to  the  sword  under  seventy, — to  have  esjiecial  care 
that  the  old  fox  and  his  sons  in  no  wav  should  escape  their 
hands — to  cut  off  the  miscreants  nx)t  and  branch.” 

It  was  on  the  first  of  February  that  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  a 
captain  in  Argyle’s  regiment,  came  to  Glenco,  with  120  men. 
The  Chief  suspecting  that  they  came  with  some  unfriendly  inten¬ 
tion,  came  out  to  meet  them  on  their  first  appearance,  attended 
by  his  followers,  and  prepared  to  resist  any  attack.  But  he 
was  assured  that  they  came  with  no  hostile  design,  but  only  to 
be  quartered  there  for  a  time,  and  then  they  were  received  in 
the  most  friendly  manner  by  those  poor  devoted  people ; — they 
were  entertained  at  free  quarters,  and  received  the  most  hos¬ 
pitable  attentens.  At  6ve  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th 
of  February,  parties  were  dispatched  to  the  various  houses  in 
the  glen',  and  the  massacre  began.  A  Lieutenant  Lindsay, 
with  a  party  of  thf  soldiers,  called  in  a  friendly  manner  at  old 
Glcnco's  house,  and  when  they  got  in,  shot  him  dead  as  he 
was  rising  out  of  his  bed. — We  turn  with  horror  from  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  butchery  of  these  poor  ))cople.  The  following  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  evidence  which  was  taken  iK'fore  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  commissioners,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  barbarity 
which  was  displayed. 

**  At  Innerfiggcn,  where  Glenlyon  was  quartered,  the  soldiers  took  other  nine 
men,  and  did  bind  them  hand  and  foot,  killed  them  one  by  one  with  shot.”  **  When 
Glenlyon  inclined  to  save  a  young  man  of  about  20  years  of  age,  one  Captain  Drum¬ 
mond  came  and  asked  how  he  came  to  be  saved,  in  respect  of  the  orders  that  were 
given,  and  shot  him  dead." — “  A  young  boy  of  13  years  of  age,  who  ran  to  Glenlyon 
to  be  savedj  was  likewise  sliot  dead.”— “  In  the  same  place  there  was  a  womatr  and  a 
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boy,  about  four  or  five  years  of  age,  killed.” — ”  At  Auchnaion  tliere  was  also  a  child 
mii^,  and  nothing  found  of  him  but  the  band.” 

A  few,  however,  did  save  themselves,  and  fled  to  the  hills. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  t|Uoting  a  passage  from  one  of  the 
depositions  taken  l)efore  the  Commissioners,  which  gives  a  very 
striking  account  of  the  way  in  which  some  escaped. 

John,  Alexander,  and  Archibald  IVlacdonald,  do  all  depone,  that  the  same 
morning  there  was  one  Serjeant  Barber,  and  a  party  at  Auchnaion,  and  that  Auchin- 
triaten  being  there  in  his  brother's  house  with  eight  more  sitting  about  the  fire,  the 
soldiers  discharged  upon  them  about  eighteen  shot,  which  kilM  Auchintriaten  and 
four  more ;  but  the  other  four,  whereof  some  were  wounded,  falling  down  as  dead, 
serjeant  Barber  laid  hold  on  Auchintriaten's  brother,  one  of  the  four,  and  asked  him  if 
he  was  alive  ?  He  answered  that  he  was,  and  that  he  dcsirefl  to  die  without  rather 
than  within.  Barber  said,  that  for  his  meat  that  he  had  eaten,  he  would  do  him  the 
favour  to  kill  him  without ;  but  when  the  man  was  brought  out,  and  soldiers  brought 
up  to  slioot  him,  he  having  his  plaid  loose,  flung  it  over  their  faces,  aud  so  escaped ; 
and  the  other  three  broke  through  the  back  of  the  house,  and  escaped.'* 

But  of  those  who  thus  saveil  their  lives  from  the  soldiers,  , 
many  perished  in  the  hills,  being  unable  to  withstand  the  ri¬ 
gour  of  the  season. 

The  clamours  which  this  atrocious  deed  excited,  resounded 
not  only  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  over  the  whole  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  at  length  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mission,  at  the  head  of  which  M  as  the  IMarquis  of  Tweedale, 
then  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  to  investigate  the 
transaction.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  Mas,  a  report  by  the 
Commissioners,  M-hich  stated  in  substance  that  what  had  been 
done  against  the  Glenco  men,  was  “  a  barbarous  murder.” 
An  address  Mas  afterwards  presented  to  the  king,  praying  that 
the  persons  guilty  might  be  prosecutetl.  This  was  never  done, 
and  so  says  our  author, — 

“  The  tiansaction  must  ever  remain  a  foul  and  indelible  stain  on  King  tVilliam’s 
government  'ITiis  monstrous  act  of  wholesale  murder,  imder  trust,  perpetrated  “  all 
ot'  a  sudden,”  in  the  darkness  and  silence  of  night,  upon  the  unsuspecting  natives 
by  their  guests,  who  had  for  many  days  experienced  the  utmost  kindness  and  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  received  it  in  a  manner,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  calculated  to  banish 
every  idea  of  suspicion  and  distrust — rooted  tlie  aversion  of  the  Highlanders  to  the  re¬ 
volution  establishment,  and  was  one  powerful  cause  of  the  subsequent  rebellions.'* 

It  was  by  such  acts  as  this  that  the  government  interfered  to 
regulate  and  repre.ss  the  disorders  of  the  wild  and  savage  High- 
Landers.  But  as  they,  like  all  other  savages,  were  revengeful, 
it  M-as  to  be  expected  that  they  M-ould  exact  a  heavy  retaliation 
lor  this  wanton  massacre.  Indeed  no  attribute  has  been  more 
generally  given  to  the  Highland  character  than  revenge ;  and 
it  is  therefore  worth  observing,  hoM'  the  Highlanders  acted  when 
the  opportunity  of  revenging  the  massacre  of  Glenco  afterwards 
•Kcurred.  In  the  year  174.'5,  the  Highland  army  M-as  encamp- 
etl  near  the  house  of  I.ord  Stair,  the  son  (»f  the  secretary,  who 
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was  the  pnnci{)al  instigator  of  the  massacre.  Prince  Charles 
was  apprehensive  that  the  Gienco  men  would  not  let  the  op- 
]x)rtunity  pass,  and  that  some  outrage  would  be  committed  by 
them  on  this  occasion.  He  therefore  sent  a  guard  to  protect 
the  Earl's  house.  When  the  Macdonalds  learned  this,  they 
immediately  quitted  the  camp,  and  were  with  great  difficulty 
induced  to  return  and  to  forgive  this  precaution  on  the  part  of 
the  prince,  which  they  construed  as  an  affront,  disdaining  that 
they  should  be  thought  so  ungenerous  as  to  take  a  cowardly  re¬ 
venge  against  the  unoffending  son,  though  his  father  had  caus¬ 
ed  the  massacre  of  their  clan. 

Travellers  used  to  go  into  the  Highlands,  with  the  same  no¬ 
tions  respecting  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people,  that  we 
now  entertain  of  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa  or  America.  Dr. 
Johnson  went  thither  under  the  same  impression.  “  We  came 
thither,”  says  he,  “  too  late  to  see  what  we  expected,  a  people 
of  peculiar  appearance,  and  a  system  of  antiquated  life ,  — “  a 
longer  journey  than  to  the  Highlands  must  l>e  taken  by  him 
whose  curiosity  pants  for  savage  virtues  and  bxubarous  gran¬ 
deur.”  But  even  travellers  who  visited  the  country  many  years 
before  Dr.  Johnson,  and  before  the  measures  were  adopted  to 
which  he  attributes  the  civilization  of  the  country,  expressly 
state  that  they  did  not  meet  with  the  wild  and  savage  people 
whom  they  had  heard  of  in  the  South.  We  refer  in  particular 
to  the  excellent  “  Letters from  the  North  (f  Scotland,*  by  Cap- 
uun  Burt,  written  about  the  year  17"6  *.  This  last  gentle¬ 
man,  too,  was  placed  in  a  situation  which  made  him  see  the 
most  unfavourable  specimens  of  the  Highland  character, — he 
was  among  them  as  an  enemy,  and,  withal,  entertained  strong 
prejudices  against  the  people.  He  had  even  been  taught  to 
expect  that  he  would  meet  with  a  people,  not  merely  uncivi¬ 
lized  and  savage,  but  actually  of  inferior  faculties ;  incapable 
by  nature  of  attaining  to  the  intellectual  proficiency  of  their 
neighbours  in  the  South.  But  even  in  the  correction  of  this 
mistake,  he  does  justice  to  the  Highlanders,  by  making  the  fol- 
lowing  simple  and  honest  avowal.  “  For  my  own  part,  ever 
“  since  I  have  known  the  Highlands,  I  never  doubted  but  the 
**  natives  had  their  share  of  natural  understanding  with  the  rest 
“  of  mankind.'' 

Now,  on  this  point,  as  to  the  characters  and  morals  of  the  old 
Highlanders,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  tlicre  was  a  peculiarity  in 


•  W’t  take  this  opportunity  of  recommend  in  j;  the  last,  viz.  the  fifth  edition  of 
this  very  interesting  work,  the  iiuroduction  and  notes  to  which  do  great  credit  to  its 
well  informed  editor,  )Ir.  Jamieson. 
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th«r  syBlem  of  clanship,  wiiich  must  have  had  the  effect  of  nour¬ 
ishing  the  noblest  and  most  generous  feelings  of  human  nature. 
To  speak  of  the  feudal  system,  as  we  generally  hear  it  spoken  of 
with  respect  to  the  Highlands,  would  be  to  use  a  term  which 
conveys  a  very  inaccurate  conception  of  the  system  of  clanship. 
We  assert  then,  that  although  the  feudal  system,  properly  so 
called,  may  have  prevailed  in  the  Highlands  at  some  period 
more  remote  than  any  authentic  history  of  the  country  can 
reach,  yet  that  the  system  of  clanship,  as  it  existed  for  at  least 
more  than  a  century  before  the  alwlition  of  the  heritable  juris¬ 
dictions,  had  none  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem.  The  relation  between  the  Chief  and  his  clan  was  more 
than  purely  military— arrerc  vassals,  or  sub-feudatories,  in  the 
true  feudal  sense,  did  not  exist  among  the  clans;  and  they  had 
no  hereditary  fiefs. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  Gaelic  is  jx?rhaps  the  only 
European  language  in  which  there  is  no  word  to  express 
slaivrt/ — it  has  no  word  synonymous  to  slave.  The  lowest 
clans-man  was  of  the  blood  of  the  chief,  or  was  admitted  to 
the  same  right  as  that  relationship  would  have  procured  him. 
His  attachment  and  olxjdience  to  the  chief  were  most  devoted, 
but  tliey  were  exalted  by  that  noble  spirit  which  the  feeling  of 
a  community  in  blood  and  in  honour  must  always  inspire. 
The  members  of  a  society,  united  by  such  bonds,  in  which 
the  very  lowest,  while  he  paid  a  scrupulous  deference  to  his 
chief  and  his  superior  clans-men,  was  attaciicd  to  them  by  birth, 
and  interest,  and  honour,  must  have  been  animated  by  a  spirit 
of  genemsity  unknown  to  any  other  system.  Compared  with 
this,  the  feudal  tenure  was  oppressive  and  heartless,  for  the 
vassals  and  serfs  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Ixiron,  in 
blood  or  in  honour.  The  best  of  them  held  their  land  at  the 
price  of  their  military  services;  and  the  rest  were  born  to  be 
slaves  and  villains.  Tinder  the  feudal  system,  the  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population  was  incapable  of  the  right  of  property, 

.  and  every  thing  was  held  at  the  will  of  the  lord;  but,  among  the 
Highland  clans,  every  man,  even  the  very  lowest,  had  the  right 
of  property,  not  at  the  will  of  the  chief,  but  under  his  protec¬ 
tion.  The  relation  which  subsisted  between  the  lower  classes 
and  their  su]x?riors  in  the  feudal  system,  was  that  of  sullen  ser¬ 
vitude  ;  but  between  the  chief  and  his  clan,  while  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  rank  was  acknowledged  in  the  most  striking  degree, 
their  homage  and  their  obedience  were  not  extorted,  but  were 
voluntary ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  there  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  them  a  recipnx:ity  of  attachment,  which  was  more  ardent 
in  its  degree,  and  more  noble  in  its  kind,  than  could  be  known 
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under  the  feudal  system.  It  was,  like  the  loyalty  of  a  free 
people,  “  the  unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  na¬ 
tions  and  of  men it  was  a  sentiment  which  refined  the  nature 
of  those  whom  it  animateil ;  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the 
accidents  of  life;  force  could  not  sulxluc  it,  nor  misfortune 
quench  it,  nor  time  extinguish  it ;  it  exalted  the  character  of 
the  chief ;  it  gave  dignity  to  the  obedience  of  his  clan ;  and  it 
nourished,  in  both  the  poorest  and  the  noblest,  the  most  gener¬ 
ous  spirit  that  can  swell  the  human  heart. 

It  was,  however,  the  policy  of  I.ord  Hardwicke,  to  destroy 
the  whole  system  of  clanship.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  ministry  of  George  II.  not  out  of  any  loving-kindness  to 
the  Highlanders,  nor  from  any  serious  belief  that  clanship  was 
the  cause  of  any  evils  among  themselves.  The  true  reason  was 
very  different.  The  events  of  1745  and  1746,  taught  a  teni- 
ble  lesson  to  the  British  government ;  and  if  the  victories  of  the 
Highland  clans  against  the  English  troops  had  not  been  gained, 
the  svstem  of  internal  policy  which  prcvailcil  among  them 
would  never  have  attraetetl  the  attention  of  the  cabinet.  If  be¬ 
fore  these  events  the  Highlanders  had  received  a  due  share  of 
attention  from  the  government,  all  the  disasters  of  that  rebel- 
•  lion,  and  all  the  cruelties  which  attended  its  suppression  would 
certainly  have  been  avoided — the  system  of  clanship,  instead  of 
the  terror,  would  have  become  the  best  security  ol*  the  govern¬ 
ment — the  unutterable  miseries  which  must  always  Ix!  tx’casion- 
cd  by  a  sudden  and  violent  alteration  in  the  system  of  internal 
government  would  have  lK?en  spared.  It  has  always  appt'ared 
to  us  that  the  unresisting,  we  may  almost  say  the  uncomplain¬ 
ing  submission  with  which  the  Highlanders  endured  the  harsh 
measures  which  were  adopted  towards  them,  is  most  honourable 
to  their  character  and  principles.  A  turbulent,  ferocious,  and 
disorderly  people,  could  not  so  have  borne  the  system  which 
was  unfortunately  adopted  towards  them.  It  is  surely  not  too 
much  to  say  for  the  Highlanders,  that  enactments,  such  as 
that  for  prohibiting  their  national  dress,  were  much  more  likely 
'  to  exasperate  than  to  reclaim  them,  or  make  them  res|xx‘t  the 
■  government, — w’hcreas,  the  true  policy,  afler  almlishing  the  heri¬ 
table  jurisdictions,  which  were  the  nxit  of  the  evils  that  existed, 
was  to  conciliate  their  minds. 

But  if  the  legislative  measures  pnx;tx.*ded  upon  a  mistaken  view 
of  the  character  of  the  iKsiple,  the  mode  in  which  they  were  en¬ 
forced  was  much  worse.  We  have  pnHMircd  a  copy  of  the  oath 
of  allegiance  which  was  adminislercil  bv  the  officers  of  govern¬ 
ment  tliroughoul  the  Highlands,  immediately  after  the  battle 
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Cullodcn  and  for  many  years  afterwards.  We  pledge  ourselves 
that  the  document  is  authentic. 

Copie  of  tfie  Oath  rf  Allegiance  and  Fidelity  7ehich  kos  admi¬ 
nistered  to  the  Rebels  in  the  Spring  1747. 

<•  1  A.  B.  do  solemnly  promise  and  swear  by  the  great  Almighty  God,  and  as  I 
shall  answer  at  the  great  day  of  Judgment,  that  1  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  alle> 
g'uince  to  his  Majesty  King  George  II.;  and  that  I  will  not  directly  nor  indirectly 
oppose  nor  take  up  arms  against  his  said  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  as  by  law  , 
established,  at  the  instigation  of  my  chief,  landlord,  or  any  other  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  serve  liis^said  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
truely  and  faithfully  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  when  required ;  and  tliat  I  liave  not 
in  my  own  keeping,  or  in  the  keeping  of  any  other  person  concerned,  any  arms  or 
warUke  weapons,  nr  any  kind  of  military  stores  or  ammunition,  and  I  pray  that  the 
curse  of  God  tlie  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  fall  upon  me  and  mine ; 
and  that  I  may  never  enjoy  my  wife,  children,  catdc,  nor  any  tiling  whatsoever  that 
belongs  to  roe ;  and  that  I  may  fall  in  battle  without  burial,  and  be  unprosperous  in 
all  my  undertakings,  if  1  do  on  the  contrary  ;  and  I  do  take  this  oath  freely,  voluntarily, 
and  of  my  own  accord. — So  help  me  God.” 

This  detestable  composition  was  forwarded  by  the  Comman* 
der-in-Chief  in  Scotland,  about  Christmas  1746,  to  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  stations  in  the  Highlands,  with  directions  to  administer  it, 
anti  to  keep  a  register  of  every  person  who  took  it,  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  their  persons,  names,  characters,  ages,  &c.  It  was 
accordingly  administered,  and  every  person  in  the  country  was 
required  to  produce  a  certiHcate  that  he  had  taken  it. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  character  of  a  people,  or 
of  their  jirevious  habits,  who  being  thus  treated  became  the  most 
loyal  and  jieaceable  subjects  in  the  empire.'*  Tt  was  not  that  they 
were  terrified  and  overpowered  to  such  a  degree  that  nothing 
was  left  for  them  but  absolute  submission ;  for  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people  would  have 
afforded  many  opportunities  of  resistance  and  revenge.  There 
is,  however,  no  instance  of  outrage  against  the  authority  of  the 
government  in  any  part  of  the  Highlands,  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
we  do  but  simple  justice  to  an  abused  people,  when  we  sav,  that 
their  conduct  after  the  liattle  of  Cullodcn  jiroves,  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  clanship  had  not  made  them  either  turbulent  or  ferocious. 

Before  we  leave  the  work  which  has  drawn  forth  these  re¬ 
marks,  we  would  give  the  following  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the 
author's  descriptive  style,  and  also  liecause  it  describes  a  tract  of 
country  through  which  the  new  road  pa.sscs  along  the  banks  of 
Loch  Laggan,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  which  has 
been  only  very  lately  opened  to  travellers. 

♦“  The  road  (from  the  head  of  (ilen  Spean)  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills  on  the 
north,  stretches  for  about  seven  or  eight  miles  along  the  moor  and  northern  bank  of  the 
principal  branch  of  tlie  Spean  to  tlie  western  end  of  Loch  l.aggan,  from  ahich  the 
river  i-Mics.  The  n  oiintains  in  this  tract  are  generally  as  lofty  and  stupendous  av  in 
any  quarter  of  the  IlighlaniU;  but  they  are  covered  to  the  summits  with  short  heath 
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intennixed  with  green  herbi^,  and  almost  all  over  their  bulk  accessible  to  sheep  and 
goats ;  so  that  the  comparati -e  fertility  appeared  very  remarkable  to  one  who  had  but 
a  short  time  before  seen  the  moor  of  llannoch,  and  the  black  mountain,  srith  the 
£tie  Shepherd,  and  other  wild  masses  of  Glenco.  On  approaching  near  Loch  I^ag. 
gan,  the  wide  moor  terminates,  and  the  space  between  the  mountains  is  again  contract, 
^  into  a  luuTow  valley,  the  plain  or  hollow  of  which,  from  this  point  fbr  nine  o  ten 
miles  to  the  general  ridge,  contains  some  of  the  finest  aitd  richest  of  highland  pasture, 
especially  on  some  fields  on  the  banka  of  the  river,  which  flows  into  the  eastern  end  of 
Xiich  I.«ggan.  The  lake  is  embosomed  in  a  wood,  chiefly  birch,  intermixed  with  se« 
veral  other  kinds,  (among  which  some  oaks  were  observed,)  which  extends  along  the 
whole  of  its  length  on  both  aides.  'I'he  birch  trees  in  the  wood,  on  the  north  aide, 
through  which  the  road  passes,  are  almost  all  nearly  rotten  with  age,  and  in  a  very 
few  years  none  of  them  will  be  standing.  Some  of  the  otlier  trees  were  sound  and 
thriving.  The  wood  on  the  south  side  appeared  to  be  altogether  much  more  abundant 
and  flourishing;  and  it  has  been  said  that,  in  the  middle  of  it,  there  is  a  spot  which  has 
been  regarded  in  the  vicinity  with  superstitious  veneration  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  burial  place  of  the  Caledonian  kings,  when  tiiey  had 
the  seat  of  government  at  Donkeld.  On  a  huge  rock,  near  this  place,  the  remains  of 
a  fortification  are  stated  to  be  still  visible.  In  this  lake  there  are  two  islets,  one  of  which 
is  called  Elan  nan  cou,  (the  Dog  Island,)  and  from  this  circumstance  it  has  been  con¬ 
jectured  that  it  had  been  the  kennel  to  some  hunting  seat,  formerly  established  in  this 
quarur.” 


Art.  II.— 7%^  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland;  being  the  Songs, 
Airs,  and  Legends  (f  the  AMerents  to  the  House  rf  Stuart. 
Collected  and  illustrated  by  James  Hogg,  Author  of  “  The 
Queen’s  Wake,”  &c.  &c.  Edinburgh,  Blackwood.  ISli). 
Pp.  444.  8vo. 

Indulging  a  spirit  of  nationality,  which  it  were  equally  unwise 
and  vain  to  conceal,  joined  to  the  anticipations  we  had  formed 
of  the  deep  interest  to  be  called  forth,  and  the  high  mental  grati¬ 
fication  and  amusement  to  be  received,  we  felt  heartily  disposed  to 
hail  the  appearance  of  The  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland. 
The  occasional  pieces,  which  currently  passed  under  the  name 
of  Jacobite  Songs,  and,  as  such,  were  usually  included  in  va- 
lious  collections  of  our  poetry,  were,  on  the  whole,  calculated 
to  nuse  our  expectations  high,  as  to  the  collective  importance  of 
all  that  belonged  to  this  class  of  lyrical  composition.  What- 
,  ever  our  sentiments  might  be  respecting  the  cause  and  rights  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  we  always  admired  the  unshaken  loyalty — 
the  enthusiastic  attachment — the  devotedness  of  spirit,  and  un¬ 
bending  fidelity  of  principle— those  ennobling  peculiarities  of 
sentiment  and  conduct,  which  seemed  to  gather  strength  as  the 
hopes  of  success  decreasea — in  the  adherents  to  the  Exiled  Fa¬ 
mily.  It  therefore  was  natural  for  us  to  extend  our  admi¬ 
ration,  and  to  become  aelighted  with  those  productions  which 
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always  so  energetically,  and  often  so  poetically,  manifested  the 
sincerity  of  such  piinciples  and  feelings — for 

.■  ■  ■  wild  thouf^h  they  be  to  the  ear  and  the  eye. 

They  still  are  the  carols  of  ages  gone  by,— 

The  strains  of  our  country,  unshackled  and  strong, 

^  The  lays  of  the  land  of  proud  honour  and  song.” 

IMore  especially  were  our  expectations  raised,  when  this  colleo. 
tion  was  announced,  as  to  come  from  one,  who  had  claims 
on  our  esteem, — and  who,  besides  his  own  endeavours  to  susUun 
the  high  and  deserved  reputation  he  enjoys,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  it  was  reasonable  to  think  he  might  receive  from  his  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  and  other  patriotic  individuals — was  patronized, 
and,  as  we  understood,  liberally  encouraged,  by  the  Society 
most  likely  to  promote  its  accomplishment.  It  perhaps  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  found  an  Editor  so  competent  as 
James  Hogg,  for  such  an  undertaking;  as  of  the  many  re(][ui- 
sites,  he  may  be  said  to  possess  the  most  im|M>rtant.  We  shall 
,  afterwards,  however,  take  occasion  to  state,  at  greater  length, 
in  how  far  he  has  been  successful  in  accomplishing  the  task  en¬ 
trusted  to  his  care, — as  well  as  to  consider  the  value  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  acquisitions  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  to  the  stores 
we  already  possessed.  Without  farther  preface,  then,  we  go  on 
to  make  some  few  remarks  on  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
effusions  which  are  embodied  in  the  present  volume — illustrat¬ 
ing  what  we  say  with  occasional  references  and  liberal  selec¬ 
tions — as  we  should  be  loath  to  dismiss  it  without  drawing  forth 
what,  in  our  estimation,  are  its  most  precious  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  contents. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  these  Relics,  we  are  struck 
1  witli  the  small  number  of  really  ancient  Scotish  Jacobite  Songs 
the  Editor  has  collected.  Five-and-twenty  form  about  the 
number  which  bear  reference  to  events  previous  to  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne.  Of  these,  some  are  evidently  composed  at  a 
later  period,  while  not  a  few  arc,  from  their  allusions  and  style, 
manifestly  of  English  extraction : — in  particular,  we  allude  to 
the  1st,  6th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  not  to  go  much  farther, 
which,  as  alien  to  the  growth  of  Scotland,  ought  therefore  to 
have  been  excluded — though  from  this  exclusory  sentence  wc 
should  except  the  1st,  as,  admitting  it  not  indigenous,  it  has  pe¬ 
culiar  claims  to  our  regard.  The  date  of  its  composition  may 
with  certainty  be  fixed  to  the  year  1643,  thus  allowing  it  to 
rank  as  the  earliest  Jacobite  song  existing;  while  the  exceed¬ 
ing  popularity  of  the  air,  and  its  frequent  adaptation,  at  later 
times,  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  and  sustain  the  S2)irits  of  the 
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Cavaliers,  when  most  depressed,  joined  with  its  allowed  influ¬ 
ence  in  promoting  the  Restoration  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to 
the  English  throne — plead  successfully  with  us  in  favour  of 
THE  KING  SHOVEL  ENJOY  HIS  OWN  AGAIN.  The  SCCOnd,  Or 
THE  HAUGHs  OF  CROMDALE,  is  of  a  mucli  later  period.  The 
song  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  first,  in  the  date  of  its 
composition,  unquestionably  is,  “  Lesley’s  march  to  long- 
MASTON-MOOR.”  We  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity,  and 
its  claims  for  being  composed  at  the  time — though  unfortunate¬ 
ly  but  a  part  of  it  seems  now  to  exist.  This  we  do  not  extract, 
being  sufficiently  known  ;  as  it  may  be  found  in  every  collection 
of  Scotish  Song,  from  the  Tea-table  Miscellany  downwards.  But 
we  cannot  see  what  claim  it  has  for  insertion  with  “  Jacobite 
Relics,”  unless  (which  is  not  over-apparent)  it  be  regarded  as 
intended  to  ridicule  the  worthy  old  General  and  his  brave  fol¬ 
lowers,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  best-disciplined  troops  in 
the  world.  We  rather  imagine  it  given,  not  to  introduce,  but 
to  accompany  and  serve  as  a  foil  to  “  Lest.ey’s  march  to 
SCOTLAND,”  which  precedes  it,  and  is  printeil,  as  we  are  told, 
from  a  MS.  copy,  for  the  ^first  thnCy  in  the  present  Collection. 
“  This  song,”  Mr.  Hogg  says,  “  is  the  most  perfect  thing  of 
the  kind  to  be  found  in  that  or  any  other  age,  and  wild  as  some 
of  the  ex))ressions  are,  might  lie  viewed  as  a  great  curiosity. 
It  is  (he  continues)  the  very  essence  of  sarcasm  and  derision, 
and  possesses  a  spirit  and  energy  for  which  w’c  may  look  in  vain 
in  any  other  song  existing.”  Without  carrying  our  ideas  of  it 
so  excessively  high,  we  might  be  disposeil  to  concur  in  this  eu- 
logium,  by  thinking  it  exceedingly  clever,  and  to  possess  the 
qualities  ascribed  to  it,  almost  to  perfection,  if  we  could  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  in  its  antiipiity,  and  at  the  same  time  relish 
the  profanity  and  grossness  of  its  sentiments.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  the  Editor’s  declaration,  of  his  having  “  settled  the 
matter  to  his  own  conviction,  that  it  is  an  ancient  song,” — we 
think  we  kiww  its  age  and  its  author ;  and  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  asserting  it  to  have  been  vertj  recently  composed.  We 
shall,  however,  leave  him  to  settle  at  leisure  with  his  conscience 
as  “  to  this  matter,”  and  how  he  may  best  avow  his  connexion 
with  it,  in  his  forthcoming  volume  *. 

These  Relics  might,  we  think,  lie  separated  into  three  or 
four  distinct  classes — although  they  may  l3c  said  to  breathe 


•  Since  writin)'  the  above,  we  find  the  same  measure  has  been  ailopte«l  in  an 
•quail}'  ^pitited  srriig,  in  the  .MonaWerj,  by  the  well-ltno'wn  Aullior  of  tt'avtrlev. 
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the  same  air,  and  exist  with  one  and  the  same  jx?rvading  spirit, 
sentiment,  and  expression.  In  the  first  class  we  would  place 
those  of  a  more  general  nature — those,  for  instance,  which  are 
directed  generally  agmnst  the  opposing  party.  Of  these,  the 
first  we  shall  name  is  the  26th,  “  would  you  know  what  a 
WHIG  IS  one  of  the  bitterest  and  cleverest  effusions  of  its 
kind  ever  published.  The  concluding  lines  may  serve  as  a 
sample  of  its  spirit,  the  very  essence  of  the  most  virulent  ani¬ 
mosity. 

*'  Still  cheating  and  lying,  he  plays  his  game. 

Always  dissembling,  yet  still  the  same ; 

Till  he  fills  the  creation  with  crimes  of  damnation, 

Then  goes  to  the  devil,  from  whence  he  came." 

Somewhat  akin  to  this  is  the  ^Ctli,  (set,  we  are  told,  to  “  My 
dearie  an’  ye  die,”  one  of  the  most  ancient  Scotish  airs  known 
to  exist,)  though  written  with  less  energy,  and  without  an  equal 
portion  of  sarcasm  and  malevolence. 

“  Awa,  Whigs,  awa, 

Awa,  Whigs,  awa ; 

Ye’re  but  a  pack  o’  traitor  loons, 

Ye’ll  ne’er  do  good  at  a’ — 

Our  thristles  flourished  fresh  and  fair. 

And  bonny  bloom’d  our  roses  ; 

But  Whigs  came  like  a  frost  in  June, 

And  withered  a’  our  posies.” 

These  four  lines  have  considerable  beauty.  This  has  always 
been  a  favourite  popular  song ; — the  stan/as  are  however  of 
difterent  ages : — we  shall  content  ourselves  with  quoting  the  two 
last  of  them,  as  they  occur  not  in  all  the  printed  copies  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  are,  moreover,  exceedingly  good ;  indeed, 
for  humour  and  spirit,  they  would  not  disgrace  Burns,  or  the 
Editor  himself.  Burns  is  supposed  to  have  written  one  or  two 
of  the  other  stan/as. 

“  The  de’il  he  heard  the  stour  o’  tongues, 

And  ramping  came  amang  us  ; 

But  he  pitied  us  sae  wi’  cursed  Whigs, 

He  turn’d,  and  wadna  w'rang  us. 

Sae  grim  he  sat  amang  the  reek, 

Tnrang  bundling  brunstane  matches, 

And  croon’d,  'mang  the  beuk-taking  Whigs, 

Scraps  of  auld  Calvin’s  catches, 

Awa,  whigs,  awa, 

Awa,  w  higs,  aw’a, 

Vc’ll  rin  me  out  o’  wun  spunks. 

And  ne’er  do  good  at  a’.” 
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To  the  same  class  we  may  also  refer  You're  welcome, 
WHIGS,  FROM  BOTuwELL  BRIGS,"  X.  written  in  1686,  and  **  sup. 
posed  to  be  the  production  of  a  celebrated  Scottish  noble¬ 
man  *  - “  THERE  CAM  A  FIDULER  OUT  o'  FIFE,"  XII.— « 

“  here's  a  health  to  them  that's  aw  a',"  XXXI. — and  carle, 
AN  THE  KING  COME,"  XXIII.  Tliis  last,  though  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  known,  we  shall  insert.  It  is  remarkably  expressive  of 
the  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  joyous  feelings  of  delight,  with  which 
the  realization  of  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  Jacobites  was 
contemplated. 

**  Carle,  an  the  king  come, 

Carle,  &c. 

Thou  shall  dance,  and  I  will  sing. 

Carle,  &c. 

An  somebody  w’ere  come  again, 

Then  soraeb^y  maun  cross  the  main. 

And  ev'ry  man  shall  hae  his  ain. 

Carle,  &c. 

I  trow  we  swapped  for  the  worse. 

We  ga‘e  the  boot  and  better  horse. 

And  that  we’ll  teU  them  at  the  cross. 

Carle,  &c. 

When  yellow  com  grows  on  the  rigs. 

And  a  gibbet’s  built  to  hang  the  Whigs, 

O  then  we  will  dance  Scottish  jigs. 

Carle,  Ac. 

Nae  mair  wi’  pinch  and  drouth  wc’ll  dine. 

As  we  ha’e  done — a  dog’s  propine, 

But  quaff  our  waughts  o’  bou/.y  wine. 

Carle,  Ac. 

Cogie,  an  the  king  come, 

Cogie,  &c. 

I’se  be  fou,  and  thou’se  be  loom, 

Cogie,  an  the  king  come.” 

The  Second  Class  we  would  appropriate  to  those  marked  with 
more  individuality,  in  their  being  filled  with  direct  and  personal 
allusions.  Of  this  kind  may  be  instanced  “  the  rebel  captive," 
p.  176.  “  Sic  A  LIFE  AS  TITUS  LED,"  p.  178,  evidently  of  Scot¬ 

tish  extraction,  although  it  relates  to  Dr.  Titus  Oates : — it  has 
considerable  merit.  “  Cakes  o’  ceoudy,"  xi.  (said  to  be  written 
in  1688,  by  Lord  Newbottle,  eldest  son  to  William,  first  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lothian.)  “  O  willie,  willie  wanbeard,"  xiv.  a 
satire  on  King  William,  which  has  a  good  deal  of  sarcasm  and 


*  We  wish  the  name  of  the  said  nobleman,  as  well  aa  of  some  other  authors,  al- 
luded  to  iu  the  same  careless  manner,  had  been  spccilkd. 
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cleverness,  though  inferior,  in  ever^  respect,  to  a  similar  sarcas. 
tic  effusion  against  George  the  First— “  the  wkk  wee  gee- 
man  LAIEDIE,”  LI.  The  strongly-marked  spirit  of  derision,  and 
the  perfect  contempt  with  which  the  Elector  of  Hanover  is 
treated  in  this  song,  have  scarcely  ever  been  paralleled. 

Wha  the  d'eil  ha*e  we  gotten  for  a  king. 

But  a  wee  wee  German  lairdie  ? 

And  when  we  gade  to  bring  him  hame. 

He  was  delving  in  his  kail-yardie ; 

Sheughing  kail,  and  laying  leeks, 

Without  the  hose,  and  but  the  breeks ; 

And  up  his  beggar  duds  he  cleeks. 

The  wee  wee  German  lairdie. 

And  he*s  clappit  down  in  our  gudeman’s  chair. 

The  wee  wee  German  lairdie. 

And  he’s  brought  fouth  o’  foreign  trash. 

And  dibbled  them  in  his  yardie. 

He’s  pu’d  the  rose  o’  English  loons. 

And  broken  the  heart  o’  Irish  clowns, 

But  our  Scots  thristle  will  jag  his  thumbs. 

The  wee  wee  German  lairdie. 

Come  up  amang  our  Highland  hills. 

Thou  wee  wee  German  lairdie, 

And  see  how  the  Stuarts’  lang-kail  thrive. 

They  dibbled  in  our  yardie : 

And  if  a  stock  ye  dare  to  pu’, 

Or  baud  the  yoking  o’  a  plough. 

We’ll  break  your  sceptre  o’er  your  mou’. 

Thou  wee  bit  German  lairdie ! 

Our  hills  are  steep,  our  glens  are  deep, 

Nae  fitting  for  a  yardie ; 

And  our  norland  thristles  winna’  pu’ 

For  a  wee  bit  German  lairdie ; 

And  we’ve  the  trenching  blades  o’  weir. 

Wad  glib  ye  o’  your  German  gear,  i 

And  pass  ye  ’jieath  the  claymore’s  sheer, 

Thou  feckless  German  lairdie ! 

Auld  Scotland,  thou’rt  o’er  cauld  a  hole 
For  nursing  siccan  vermin  ; 

But  the  very  dogs  o’  England’s  court. 

They  baric  and  howl  in  German. 

Then  keep  thy  dibble  i’  thy  ain  hand. 

Thy  spade  but  and  thy  yardie ; 

For  wha  the  de’il  now  claims  your  land. 

But  a  wee  wee  German  lairdie  V' 

There  are  other  two  of  the  same  kind  worth  notice,— “  the 
ADKWABD  SQUAD,”  xxxix.  which  has  a  happy  satirical  effect — 
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and  “KiRN-MiLK  GEOEDiE,”,  Lvni.  AVc  however  prefer  select-  • 
ing  the  first  of  this  class,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  its  anti¬ 
quity,  and  its  uncommon  metrical  form — as  on  account  of  its 
relating  to  the  defeat  of  the  rash  and  misconcerted  schemes, 
and  to  the  shamefully  illegal  execution  of  that  unfortunate  no¬ 
bleman,  Archibald,  Earl  of  Argyle.  The  Editor,  who  attri¬ 
butes  this  song  to  the  year  1685,  (when  the  Earl  was  behead¬ 
ed,)  mentions  that  he  has  seen  a  copy  printed  so  early  as  the 
year  1694. 

THE  REBEL  CAPTIVE. 

“  Three  bonny  lads  were  Sandy,  Claud  Hamilton, 

And  Andrew  Grier,  the  captain  that  led  them  on  ; 

Then  for  the  lads  it  proved  a  fatal  day, 

Argyle  was  ta’en,  and  a’  his  men  ran  away. 

When  Douglas  jivetl  him, 

Rivetl  him. 

Drived  him. 

And  of  all  hopes  his  stars  had  deprived  him  ; 

Routed  him,  flouted  him. 

The  De’il  bigotted  him. 

And  now  the  states  a  rope  have  allotted  him. 

On  June  the  fiReenth,  Oh  !  ’twas  a  fatal  day, 

Archibald  fled,  and  a’  the  rogues  ran  away. 

In  a  disguise  the  loon  thought  to  shun  his  fate  ; 

Three  bonny  boys  stopped  him  on  the  gate. 

In  a  blue  bonnet; 

On  it 
One  hit 

Such  a  braid  gash  as  made  him  till  own  it. 

O  spare  me,  disarm  me. 

And  do  no  more  harm  me. 

For  I  am  Argyle,  tlie  head  o’  th’  Whig  army  ! 

Quarter !  Oh,  quarter !  I  yield  myself  prisoner : 

Here,  take  my  sword  too,  that  useless  tool  of  war. 

Footmen  and  horses,  now  I  all  give  you  o’er  ; 

Dumbarton’s  forces  no  man  can  stand  before ; 

But  they  will  fight  him. 

Right  him. 

Fright  him. 

The  proudest  foe,  will  put  to  the  flight  him  ; 

'fliunder  him,  plunder  him. 

Dash  all  asunder  him. 

And  make  Argyle  himself  to  truckle  under  him. 

Thus  having  yielded  up  baith  his  sword  and  durk, 

Tlwse  bonny  boys  conducted  him  to  Edinburg ; 
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Where  with  a  train  he  enters  the  Watergate, 

The  hangman  walking  before  him  in  muckle  state. 

With  a  hemp  garter. 

The  martyr 
To  quarter. 

And  by  the  lugs  to  cut  the  loon  shorter 
The  same  fate  ever  wait 
To  crown  the  rebel’s  fate. 

And  all  such  traitors  as  dare  oppose  the  state,”  ■ 

The  Third  Class  might  be  formed  of  those  more  expressly 
alluding  to  particular  events — such  as  “  the  haughs  of  crom- 

DALE,”  II. - “THE  BATTLE  OF  KILLICRANKIE,”  XVII.— “  THE  ACT 

OF  SUCCESSION,”  XXV.  With  these  we  would  join  most  of  the  mis» 
cellaneous  kind — as  we  think,  taking  them  altogether,  they  are 
the  least  happy,  wanting  as  they  do  the  satire,  sarcasm,  humour, 
and  sj)irit  of  the  two  former  classes — and  the  plaintive  or  pa¬ 
thetic  interest  of  the  next,  to  which  we  shall  at  once  proceed, 
being  thus  disposed  to  say  but  little  in  praise  of  those,  which 
we  so  hastily  throw  out  of  sight. 

The  fourth  and  last  class,  therefore,  is,  we  think,  the  most 
interesting,  as  we  should  carefully  restrict  it  to  the  Jacobite 
relics,  which  approach  nearest  the  character  of  the  genuine 
Scotish  lyric  poetry.  Unfortunately,  this  volume  is  not  over 
fruitful  in  songs  that  deserve  to  be  so  distinguished.  There  are 
some,  however,  and  we  shall  not  deem  it  necessary  to  apologize 
for  enlarging  upon  them.  The  first  we  select  is  the  xv. ;  which 
has  much  natural  feeling,  and  relates  to  an  interesting  part  of  the 
history  of  the  adherents  of  their  ill-fated  Monarch.  It  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  said  to  liave  been  written  by  a  Captain  Ogilvy,  who 
was  relatetl  to  the  house  of  Inverquharity,  accompanied  King 
James  in  his  Irish  expedition,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne.  In  the  illustrations,  we  are  told,  “  he  was  a  brave 
man,  and  that  he  fell  in  an  engagement  on  the  Rhine.” 

“  It  was  a*  for  our  rightfu’  king 
VVe  left  fair  Scotland’s  strand  ! 

-  It  was  a’ Tor  our  rightfu’  king 

We  e’r  saw  Irish  land,  my  dear,  ^ 

We  e’er  saw  Irish  land. 

Now  a’  is  done  that  men  can  do. 

And  a’  is  done  in  vain : 

My  love  an’  native  land,  fareweel, 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main,  my  dear, 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 
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He  turn’d  him  right  an’  round  about. 

Upon  the  Irish  shore. 

An’  ga'e  his  bridle>reins  a  shake, 

With,  adieu  for  evermore,  my  dear,  / 

With,  adieu  for  evermore. 

The  sodger  frae  the  wars  returns. 

The  sailor  frae  the  main ; 

But  I  ha’e  parted  frae  my  love. 

Never  to  meet  again,  ray  dear. 

Never  to  meet  again. 

When  day  is  gane,  an’  night  is  come, 

An’  a’  folk  bound  to  sleep, 

1  think  on  him  that’s  far  awa’. 

The  lee-Iang  night,  an’  weep,  my  dear. 

The  lee-lang  nigh*^,  an’  weep.” 

Of  the  same  pathetic  class,  we  may  name  the  33d,  35th 
and  38th.  My  love  was  a  highland  lad,"  is  apparently 
a  female  composition.  “  Theue’ll  never  be  peace  till 
JAMIE  COME  hame"  may  be  ancient,  tliough  it  has  rather  a  mo¬ 
dem  cast  in  its  features,  which,  nevertheless,  hurts  not  its  popu¬ 
larity.  The  other  which  we  shall  give,  has  considerable  sweet¬ 
ness  and  originality  in  its  composidon,  as  our  readers  may  per¬ 
ceive. 

**  1  ha’e  nae  kith,  I  ha’e  nae  kin, 

Nor  ane  that’s  dear  to  me. 

For  the  bonny  lad  that  I  lo’e  best. 

He’s  far  ayont  the  sea. 

He’s  gane  wi’  ane  that  was  our  ain. 

And  we  may  rue  the  day. 

When  our  king’s  ae  daughter  came  here. 

To  play  sic  foul  play. 

O  gin  I  were  a  bonny  bird, 

Wi’  wings  that  1  might  flee. 

Then  I  wa’d  travel  o’er  the  main, 

My  ae  true  love  to  see : 

Then  I  wa’d  tell  a  joyfu’  tale 
To  ane  that’s  dear  to  me. 

And  sit  upon  a  king’s  window. 

And  sing  my  melody. 

The  adder  lies  i’  the  corbie’s  nest, 

Aneath  the  corbie’s  wame. 

And  the  blast  that  reaves  the  corbie’s  brood. 

Shall  blaw  our  good  king  hame. 

Then  blaw  ye  east,  or  blaw  ye  west. 

Or  blaw  ye  o’er  the  faem, 

O  bring  the  lad  that  I  lo’e  best. 

And  ane  I  d.ucna’  name !” 
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Another  song  of  the  same  class,  and  worthy  to  accompany  the 
one  just  given,  is  “  the  cp<'Koo,'”  or  the  67th.  This,  we  cannot 
<lo  iK'tler  than  intnxluce,  with  its  accompanying  note,  entire,  as 
recording,  (by  an  attecting  instance,)  how  casiidly  many  of  our  ^ 
finest  and  most  esteemed  prixluctions  have  been  preserved,  and 
testifying  the  precarious  existence  of  traditional  iioetry. 

“  The  cuckoo's  a  bonny  bird,  when  he  comes  home. 

The  cuckoo's  a  lionny  bird,  when  he  comes  home. 

He’ll  fley  away  the  wild  birds  that  hank  about  the  throne, 

Nfy  bonny  cuckoo,  when  he  comes  home. 

I'lie  cuckoo’s  the  bonny  bird,  and  he’ll  hac  his  day  ; 

•  'rhe  cuckoo’s  the  royal  bird,  whatever  they  may  say : 

Wi’  the  whistle  o’  his  mou’,  and  the  blink  of  his  e’e. 

He’ll  scare  a’  the  unco  birds  awa  frae  me. 

The  cuckoo’s  a  Ixrnny  bird,  when  he  comes  home. 

The  cuckoo’s  a  lx>nny  bird,  when  he  comes  home. 

He’ll  fley  away  the  wild  birds  that  hank  about  the  throne, 

My  bonny  cuckoo,  when  he  comes  home. 

The  cuckoo’s  a  bonny  bird,  but  far  frae  his  hame ; 

1  ken  him  by  his  feathers  that  grow  upon  his  kame ; 

And  round  about  that  double  kame  yet  a  crown  1  hope  to  see. 
For  my  bonny  cuckoo  he  is  dear  to  me. 

Tut  Cuckoo  is  a  delightftil  little  allegorical  song,  to  an  air  highly  .<tppropriatc. 

1  never  saw  it  either  in  print  or  manuscript,  but  have  heard  it  sung  trequently  since 
ever  I  recollect.  It  must  have  been  a  great  favourite  in  the  last  age;  for  about  the 
time  when  I  first  began  to  know  one  song  from  another,  all  the  old  people  tliat  could 
sing  at  all,  sung  The  Cuckoo'i  a  bonny  Bird.  There  are  many  more  verses,  but  I 
could  not  find  them.  1  took  these  two  verbotini  from  a  shrewd  idiot,  or  one  whom 
wc  denominated  much  better  in  broad  Scots,  “  a  half-daft  man,”  named  William 
IXhIiIs,  who  gave  it  as  a  quotation  in  a  mock  discourse,  which  he  was  amistomed  to 
deliver  to  the  Ixtys  and  las^  in  the  winter  evenings,  to  their  infinite  amusement,  in 
the  style  and  manner  of  a  fervent  preacher.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  where  the  simi¬ 
larity  existed  between  die  Clievalier  and  the  cuckoo.” 

Wc  bad  almost  forgotten  the  27th,  “  whe^i  the  ktno  comes 
o'er  the  water,””  and  though  our  extracts  have  been  copious, 
it  would  be  unpardonable  in  us  to  omit  one  of  the  most 
lieautifnl  songs  in  the  volume,  and  that  too,  by  a  female.  From 
the  concluding  rmc.s,  this  song  appears  to  have  been  written  by 
T.ady  Keith.  Mr.  Hogg  justly  remarks,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  Jacobite  songs  of  tliat  penixl,  and  sung  to  one  of  the  sweet¬ 
est  airs.  This  I.ady  Keith,  was  Lady  Mary  Drummond,  oldest 
daughter  of  James,  fourth  Fiarl  of  Perth,  the  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  sccomi,  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  James.  She  was  married  to  William,  ninth  Earl  Marischal, 
and  was  remarkable  for  her  unshaken  attachment  to  the  fortunes 
■  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stewart. 
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'*  I  may  sit  in  my  wee  croo  house. 

At  the  rock  and  the  reel  to  toil  fu’  dreary ; 

I  may  think  on  the  day  that’s  gane. 

And  sigh  and  sab  till  I  grow  weary. 

I  ne'er  could  brook,  I  ne'er  could  brook, 

A  foreign  loon  to  own  or  flatter ; 

But  I  will  sing  a  rantin  sang. 

That  day  our  king  comes  o’er  the  water. 

O  ^n  I  live  to  see  the  day, 

'That  I  hae  begg’d,  and  l^gg’d  frae  heaven, 
ini  fling  my  rock  and  reel  away. 

And  dance  and  sing  frae  morn  till  even. 

For  there  is  ane  I  winna  name. 

That  comes  the  beingin  bike  to  scatter; 

And  I’ll  put  on  my  bridal  gown, 

That  chy  our  king  comes  o’er  the  water. 

I  hae  seen  the  gude  auld  day. 

The  day  of  pride  and  chieftain  glory. 

When  royal  Stuarts  bore  the  sway. 

And  ne'er  heard  tell  o’  Whig  nor  Tory.  ' 

Though  lyart  be  my  locks  and  gray, 

An(l  eild  has  crook’d  me  down — what  matter  } 

I’ll  dance  and  sing  ae  ither  day. 

That  day  our  king  comes  o’er  the  water. 

A  curse  on  dull  and  drawling  VVhig, 

The  whining,  ranting,  low  deceiver, 

Wi’  heart  sae  black,  and  look  sae  big, 

And  canting  tongue  o’  clishmaclaver ! 

My  father  was*  a  good  lord’s  son. 

My  mother  was  an  Earl’s  daughter. 

And  I’ll  be  Lady  Keith  again 

That  day  our  king  comes  o’er  the  water.” 

The  songs  are  followetl  w'ith  copious  notes,  or  illustrations, 
and  an  equally  copious  appendix.  The  Notes  display  no  ordi¬ 
nary  degree  oi  knowledge,  research,  and  amusing  information, 
illustrative  of  the  particular  songs.  In  looking  over  these,  how¬ 
ever,  we  were  somewhat  amazed,  as  every  attentive  peruser  must 
be,  at  meeting  portions  with  which  we  already  were  familiar, — 
as  well  as  at  a  frequent  diversity  of  style  and  manner,  not  ea»ly 
to  be  accounted  for.  After  some  perplexity,  we  discovered  pages, 
as  well  as  pass^es,  occasionally  copied  verliatim,  from  some 
of  our  historians,  as  Hume,  and  from  our  antiquaries,  as  Kitson, 
without  due  acknowledgment  lieing  made.  This,  we  are  satis¬ 
fied,  must  have  arisen  more  from  oversight  than  design — as 
the  editor  could  surely  never  expect  to  pass  off  the  elegance  of 
the  one,  or  the  minute  information  of  the  other,  as  his  own  ori- 
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ginal  composition.'  "With  respect  to  the  Appendix,  which  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  English  Tory,  and  English  Whig  songs,  we 
shall  only  say,  that  nothing  could  ^  less  worthy  of  preservation. 
Of  this  kind  of  despicable  and  worthless  trash,  (for  so  w  e  must 
call  it,)  at  least  100  pages  might,  and  ought  to  have  been  spared, 
which  thus  might  have  reduced,  without  affecting  the  value  of 
the  collection,  both  the  bulk  and  the  expense,  in  a  material 
degree.  A  few  of  these  were  well  enough,  by  way  of  contrast, 
but  why  give  as  large  a  proportion  of  English  as  of  Seotish 
song,  in  a  work  which  bears  for  its  title,  the  Jacobite  relics  of 
Scotland  ?  We  should  infinitely  rather  have  preferred  some  of 
a  more  recent  period,  of  which  a  few  indeed  are  interspersed 
through  the  rest.  Similar,  for  instance,  to  the  78th,  “  the 
wAEs  OF  SCOTLAND,”  if  any  such  were  to  be  obtiuned.  Since 
we  have  mentioned  this  song,  we  cannot  refrain  extracting  it, 
not  only  for  its  intrinsic  worth,  but  as  giving  us  an  opportunity 
to  speak  of  its  author,  who  has  by  no  means  received  a  repu¬ 
tation  equivalent  to  his  merits. 

“  When  I  left  thee,  bonny  Scotland, 

O,  thou  wert  fair  to  see ! 

Fresh  as  a  bonny  bride  in  the  mom, 

When  she  maun  wedded  be. 

When  I  came  back  to  thee,  Scotland, 

Upon  a  May  mom  fair, 

A  bonny  lass  sat  at  our  town  end, 

Karaing  her  yellow  hair. 

‘  Oh  hey !  Oh  hey  I’  sung  the  bonny  lass, 

*  Oh  hey !  and  wae  is  me ! 

*  There’s  siccan  sorrow  in  Scotland, 

*  As  ecn  did  never  see. 

*  Oh  hey,  oh  hey,  for  my  father  auld ! 

‘  Oh  hey,  for  my  mither  dear  ! 

*  And  my  heart  will  burst  for  the  bonny  lad 

*  Wha  left  me  lanesome  here.’ 

I  hadna  gane  in  m^ain  Scotland, 

Mae  miles  than  twa  or  three. 

When  1  saw  the  head  o’  my  ain  father 
Coming  up  the  gate  to  me. 

*  A  traitor’s  head  !’  and  *  a  traitor's  head !’ 

Loud  bawl’d  a  Idoody  loon ; 

But  I  drew  frae  the  sheath  my  glaive  o’  weir. 

And  strak  the  reaver  down. 

1  hied  me  hame  to  my  father’s  ha’. 

My  dear  auld  mither  to  see ; 

But  she  lay  ’mang  the  black  eizcis, 

Wi’  the  death-tcar  in  her  c’e. 
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*  O  !  wha  has  wrought  this  bloody  wark? 

*  Had  I  the  reaver  here, 

‘  I’d  wash  his  sark  in  his  ain  heart’s  blood, 

*  And  gie’t  to  his  dame  to  wear.’ 

I  hadna  gane  frae  my  ain  dear  hame, 

But  twa  short  miles  and  three, 

Till  up  came  a  captain  o’  the  Whigs, 

Says,  ‘  Traitor,  bide  ye  me !’ 

I  grippit  him  by  the  belt  sae  braid, 

It  birsted  i*  my  hand. 

But  I  threw  him  frae  his  weir-saddle. 

And  drew  my  burlie  brand. 

‘  Shaw  mercy  on  me  !’  quo’  the  loon. 

And  low  he  knelt  on  knee : 

But  by  his  thigh  w'as  my  father’s  glaive, 

Whilk  gude  king  Bruce  did  gie ; 

And  buckled  round  him  was  the  broider’d  belt 
Whilk  my  mither’s  hands  did  weave. 

My  tears  they  mingled  wi’  his  heart’s  blood. 

And  reek’d  upon  my  glaive. 

I  wander  a’  night  ’mang  the  lands  I  own’d. 

When  a’  folk  are  asleep. 

And  I  lie  o’er  my  father  and  mither’s  grave. 

An  hour  or  twa  to  weep. 

<  O,  fatherless  and  mitherless. 

Without  a  ha’  or  hame, 

I  maun  wander  through  my  dear  Scotland, 

And  bide  a  traitor’s  blame ! 

The  80th  Song  has  some  appearance  of  coming  from  the  same 
hand — though  the  propriety  be  not  quite  so  ajqiarent,  of  intro¬ 
ducing  it  among  its  fellow-companions  in  this  volume.  For 
their  excellent,  and  we  should  conceive,  unassuming  author, 
our  countryman,  Allan  Cunninghame,  (whose  protluctions 
bear  on  their  face  such  distinctive  lineaments  of  originality,  as 
to  leave  us  very  slender  doubts  as  to  their  parent)  w'e  willingly 
and  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
our  respect  and  esteem,  while  we  cordially  express  our  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  genius.  The  Editor  of  these  Relics  teitns  his  “  in¬ 
genious”  friend  “  one  of  the  brightest  poetical  geniuses  that  ever 
Gotland  bred,  yet  who,  in  that  light,  has  been  utterly  neglect¬ 
ed.”  We  were  gratified  with  a  recent  attempt,  in  a  contem¬ 
porary  publication*,  which  lM?spoke  itself  to  proceed  from  a  ge¬ 
nerous  mind,  gifted  with  the  finest  feelings  and  imaginative 
powers,  to  bring  the  excellencies  of  Cunninghame’s  genius  more 

*  Art.  Cromek's  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song,  in  Blackwood's 
Edinburgh  Magazine  for  December  IS19. 
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directly  lx;forc  the  public.  Why  should  he  hesitate  to  avow 
such  beautiful  and  truly  |)octiczU  gems  or  to  apjx'ar  in  a  more 
extensive  arena,  as  he  could  not  fail  of  securing  the  ])rize  to  be 
contendeil  for  ^  He  may  indeetl  think  lightly  of  the  distinction 
and  honours,  so  ardently  sought  for  by  every  ambitious  juxt — 
^  but  his  friends  (and  who  that  knows  his  character  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  number.?)  would  wish  otherwise.  We  sliould  like 
to  sec  him  also  stand  forth  as  the  rival  of  James  Hogg,  and  exert 
himself  equally  in  behalf  of  the  Scotisli  Whigs  and  Covenanters. 
There  is  no  man  better  qualified — and,  w'c  are  certain,  many 
fine  and  genuine  productions  might  yet  be  collectctl  and  emb^ 
died  in  an  imperishable  form.  For  we  are  not  to  supjxjse,  that, 
amongst  the  multitudes  who  showcil  their  willingness  to  sacrifice, 
in  their  strenuous  opposition  to  tyranny,  and  in  defence  of  the 
rights  aiul  liberties  of  their  country,  all  that  was  dear  and  valu¬ 
able — some  were  not  possessed  of  the  “  mens  divinwr^—oT^ 
at  least,  gave  not  vent  to  their  feelings  in  compositions  like 
most  of  our  national  lyric  poetry, — much  of  which,  we  know  to 
f  have  proccedetl  from  persons  in  the  lowest  stations  of  life,  and 
who  only  occasionally  exerted  a  faculty,  possessed,  it  may  be,  al¬ 
most  without  consciousness. 

As  we  already  said,  it  would  have  been  a  difficult  task  to  have 
found  an  editor  better  qualified  than  the  present.  He  has  given 
us  sufficient  priwf  of  his  zeal  and  perseverance — while  the  actu¬ 
ating  spirit  of  nationality — a  kindred  feeling  towards  the  objects 
of  his  labour — and  a  perfect  and  thorough  knowledge  to  qualify 
him  for  the  work,  always  remained  unquestioned.  Though  he 
may  have  failed  in  emulating  the  research,  the  minute  and  even 
scrupulous  faithfulness  of  Ritson,  or  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of 
Cromek, — and  makes  no  pretensions  to  the  acuteness,  and  the  con- 
'  cise  mode  of  imparting  information  of  Pinkerton, — though  he  may 

not  lx>ast  of  the  powerful  judgment,  and  the  felicitous  mode  of  il¬ 
lustration,  of  the  editor  of  tliat  valued  and  interesting  work,  “  The 
Border  Minstrelsy” — ^yet  we  are  inclined  to  like  him  better  than 
the  bulk  of  the  editors  of  our  ancient  pt)etry — many  of  whom, 
unfortunately,  are  possessed  neither  of  Knowledge,  sense,  taste, 
nor  judgment.  Our  chief  complaint  against  the  ])resent  editor,  is 
want  of  judicious  selection — in  his  having  admitted  so  much,  not 
only  destitute  of  merit,  but  totally  alienated  and  removed  from 
the  great  design  of  his  collection.  We  would  ofler  him  one  ad¬ 
vice,  which,  we  trust,  will  not  lx  disregarded  ;  that  is, — that  be¬ 
fore  perfecting  his  undertaking,  he  should,  either  personally,  or 
through  some  judicious  friend,  revise  the  mass  of  materials 
which  he  acknowletlgcs  to  have  received,  and,  according  to  his 
preface,  “  one-iifth  ”  of  which  only  he  has  employcxl.  Surely 
the  result  of  this  might  be  the  discovery  of  several  Songs,  which 
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he  may  have  overlooked,  that  are  worthy  of  preservation.  And 
were  this  done,  the  necessity  might  be  removed  of  resorting  to 
those  of  our  sister  kingdom,  to  form  a  volume  of  respectable 
size.  Let  our  English  friends,  if  they  think  their  political  effu¬ 
sions  of  a  similar  kind  deserve  so  much  attention,  mrm  a  collec¬ 
tion  for  themselves.  At  all  events,  let  Mr.  Hogg  prefer  giving 
what  may  only  be  tolerably  decent  of  the  same  species,  rather 
than  swelling  out  the  work  with  what  is  equally  indifferent  of 
another  and  a  distinct  class. 

To  conclude : — though  we  have  not  found  so  much  as  might 
have  been  looked  for  in  such  a  volume,  that  is  posses.sed  of  posi¬ 
tive  merit — and  but  little  that  is  valuable  with  which  we  were 
previously  unacquainted — we  do  not  say  we  have  been  disap- 
pointed.  The  present  volume  forms  but  a  part  of  the  collection 
—and  we  know  the  Songs  resjiecting  1745,  are  always,  rated 
higher  than  those  which  preceded  them.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  romantic  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  Preten¬ 
der,  giving  to  such  compositions  a  defined,  and  more  pleas¬ 
ing  character.  Besides,  too  much  (we  mean  of  a  strict  poetic 
value)  ought  never  to  be  expected  where  so  little  assimilation 
exists  between  the  subjort-matter  and  the  form  which  is  as¬ 
sumed.  'Phis  volume,  on  the  whole,  exemplifies  (what  we  have 
no  space  left  for  entering  on)  the  dissonance  betwejen  poetry  and 
party-feelings,  of  which  ample  proofs  are  to  lx?  found  in  the  his¬ 
tory  both  of  our  ancient  and  more  recent  literature.  'When  em¬ 
ployed  on  political  themes,  poetry  seldom  retains  its  pristine  vi¬ 
gour,  should  it  have  to  lx)ast  of  more  than  an  ephemeral  exist¬ 
ence.  The  invective,  as  well  as  the  applause,  to  which  such  pro¬ 
ductions  give  rise,  arc  alike  speedily  effaced,  and  those  productions 
which  may  have  blazed  with  a  momentary  effulgence,  arc,  by  los¬ 
ing  their  splendour,  generally  suffered  to  fall  into  obscurity,  as 
if,  by  such  neglect,  their  light  were  totally  extingui.shed.  But 
we  approve  the  sentiments  and  generosity  which  bade  and  en¬ 
couraged  an  individual  to  bestow  his  lalx)ur  on  this  interesting 
field: — as  independently  of  the  poetical  value  of  such  relics,  they 
have  strong  and  powerful  claims  wliich  ought  not  to  be  disre¬ 
garded.  And  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  present  should 
liave  been  the  first  attempt  worth  naming,  towards  collecting  and 
preserving  these,  scattered,  as  they  were,  through  every  district 
of  the  land.  Our  gratitude  is  the  higher  when  we  think  of  their 
numl>er  and  variety — their  interest  and  importance— and  how 
speedily  and  efficaciously  time,  design,  or  negligence,  might 
liasteiion  their  destruction.  Their  having  l)cen  partially  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  almost  numberless  collections  of  our  lyrical  poetry, 
lessens  not  the  editor’s  merit  as  the  earliest  collector  and  illus¬ 
trator,  of  what  forms,  as  wc  consider  it,  a  national  undertaking. 
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We  had  almost  forgot  to  notice  the  look  of  the  volume  itself, 
so  very  creditable  to  the  editor  s  taste — and  to  make  some  re¬ 
marks'  upon  the  airs  and  melodies  that  judiciously  accompany 
the  songs.  But  these  remarks,  we  think,  may  not  improperly 
be  deferred,  till  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  the  completion 
of  these  relics  in  the  forthcoming  volume : — togetlier  with 
some  observations  we  had  to  offer  on  the  general  nature,  the  pe¬ 
culiar  interest,  and  the  characterizing  spirit  and  excellence  of 
these  compositions.  We  shall  therefore  stop,  wishing  Mr.  Hogg 
all  imaginable  success  and  reputation,  in  what  he  has  yet  to  ac¬ 
complish. 


Abt.  III.— ‘Travels  in  Nubia.  By  the  late  John  Lewis 
BoncKHARDT.  Published  by  the  Association  for  promoting 
the  Discovery  of  the  Interior  Parts  of  Africa. 

^Phe  skill  and  enterprise  of  £uro}R?an  navigators,  continued 
for  several  centuries,  has  now  nearly  completed  tlie  maritime  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  globe.  The  expectation  of  meeting  with  new  conti¬ 
nents,  or  new  islands  of  any  extent,  lias  been  long  set  at  rest, 
and  the  faintly-revived  hope  of  discovering  a  passage  through 
icy  seas  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Cleans  is  all  that  re¬ 
mains  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  naval  adventure.  The  mere 
task  of  surveying  coasts  already  known,  and  of  laying  down  in 
dry  detail  the  relative  position  of  capes  and  bays,  however  use¬ 
ful  and  meritoiious,  has  nothing  in  it  of  that  romantic  interest 
which  belonged  to  the  early  enterprises  of  navigation. 

But  the  more  important  task  still  remains,  of  boldly  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  exploring  the  interior  of  those  countries  with  the  out¬ 
ward  conformation  of  which  we  arc  now  so  accurately  acquaint¬ 
ed,  and  of  ascertmning  their  internal  structure — the  courses  of 
tJieir  different  rivers — the  various  nations  by  which  they  are  in¬ 
habited— their  character,  manners,  customs,  laws,  religion,  and 
policy,  the  delineation  of  which  is  still  necessary  to  complete 
the  picture  of  which  the  outline  has  been  so  boldly  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  sketched.  Of  the  different  countries  which  still  re- 
main  to  be  explored,  Africa,  from  various  concurring  causes, 
has  of  late  become  the  grand  scene  of  geographical  discovery, 
and  many  circumstances  connected  with  this  interesting  coun¬ 
try  render  it  unquestionably  an  admirable  field  for  enterpri¬ 
ses  of  this  nature.  The  interior  of  America,  both  North  and 
South,  is  occupied  by  savage  tribes,  with  only  such  differences 
in  their  habits  and  character  as  necessarily  arise  from  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  climate,  or  from  other  physical  circumstances.  But 
Afrca  presents  a  widely  different  picture— it  is  not  overshadow- 
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cd  by  any  such  uniform  cloud  of  liarbarism  and  ignorance,  and 
if  uncivilized  hordes  occasionally  wander  over  its  parched  and  de¬ 
solate  surface,  it  is  in  other  parts  overspread  by  communities  who 
have  attained  to  no  mean  degree  of  civilization.  In  almost  every 
part  of  this  widely-extended  continent,  more  especially  in  nm-th- 
ern  Africa,  commerce  flourishes,  and  between  the  most  distant 
regions  a  constant  intercourse  is  carried  on  by  the  difierent  cara¬ 
vans,  consisting  of  100  and  sometimes  of  1000  camels,  tra¬ 
versing,  with  singular  boldness  and  perseverance,  the  vast  deserts 
of  sand  which  interpose  between  the  cultivated  parts  of  the 
country.  The  manners  of  the  people  are  frequently  indeed 
rude  and  ferocious — the  governments  unsettled  and  despotic, 
and  continually  verging  towards  anarchy— -but,  amid  all  the 
violence  and  confusion  incident  to  such  a  combination,  we 
may  still  discern  the  elements  of  the  social  state,  however 
imperfectly  combined;  we  find  human  beings  acUng  in  con¬ 
cert  for  their  mutual  comfort  and  happiness;  we  find  laws 
and  customs  established  for  the  general  good,  and  a  state  of 
things  altogether  different  from  that  disgusting  uniformity  of 
barbarism  which  previuls  throughout  the  American  continent. 
Africa  is,  besides,  the  original  seat  of  civilization,  and  is  still  re¬ 
plete  with  the  most  precious  monuments  of  ancient  art.  It  was 
from  Africa  that  the  light  of  science  gradually  spread  into 
other  parts;  and  its  history  is  still  connected  with  some  of 
those  important  revolutions  which  have  changed  the  aspect  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  To  these  considerations 
may  be  added,  the  important  discoveries  connected  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  interior.  In  all  ages  the  geography  of  Africa  has 
been  involved  in  mystery,  and  the  little  that  has  been  brought 
to  light  by  modern  travellers,  so  far  from  having  dispelled  the 
darkness,  has  only  paved  the  wav  for  new  and  more  interesting 
inquiries.  From  the  adventurous  journey  of  Bruce,  we  arc 
now  acquainted  with  some  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  which  re¬ 
mained  so  long  concealed ;  and  Park  has  ascertained  that  the 
far-famed  Niger  runs,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient 
geographers,  from  west  to  east,  i.  e.  into  the  interior  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  the  termination  of  this  great  river  still  remmns  un¬ 
known,  and  is  the  grand  problem  in  modern  geography,  for  the 
solution  of  which  so  many  brave  men  have  already  sacrificed 
their  lives. 

In  1788,  a  society  was  instituted  in  London,  consisting  of 
many  highly  distinguished  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
secuting  discoveries  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  result  of 
their  labours  is  well  known.  Under  their  patronage,  and  with 
their  assistance,  many  enterprising  adventurers  have  set  out  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  interior  of  Africa,  most  of  whom. 
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after  making  discoveries  more  or  less  important,  have  perished 
in  this  honourable  but  dangerous  service.  About  the  year 
1807,  the  association,  disa)uraged  by  the  failure  of  all  their  en¬ 
terprises  on  the  side  of  western  Africa,  resolved  to  make  a  new 
attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  from  tlie  north.  Lewis 
Burckhardt,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  whose  life  and  character, 
tc^'ther  with  his  travels  in  Africa,  form  the  subject  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume,  being  apprised  of  the  intentions  of  the  society, 
made  an  offer  of  his  services,  which  were  willingly  accepted ; 
and,  on  the  25th  June  1809,  he  received  his  final  instructions, 
having  diligently  employed  the  interval  in  the  study  of  Arabic, 
and ,  other  branches  of  knowledge  deemed  necessary  for  his  un¬ 
dertaking.  “  He  allowed,”  we  are  informed  in  the  interesting 
memoirs  of  his  life  and  character  attached  to  this  volume,  ‘‘  his 
“  beard  to  grow,  and  assumed  the  oriental  dress ;  he  attendc<l 
“  lectures  on  chemistry,  astronomy,  mineralogy,  medicine,  and 
“  surgery ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  his  studies,  he  exercised 
“  himself  by  long  journeys  on  foot,  bare  headed,  in  the  heat  of 
“  the  sun,' deeping  upon  the  ground,  and  living  upon  vegetables 
“  and  water.” 

Mr.  Burckhardt  set  out  on  his  intended  ex|xxlition  on  the  2d 
March,  1809,  and  arrived  in  Malta  about  the  middle  of  April, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  procuring  further  information 
which  might  be  useful  to  him  in  his  intended  journey.  He 
proposed  to  set  out  from  Malta  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Cvprus. 
After  various  casualdes  he  was  finally  landed  at  Mersin,  about 
fourteen  miles  to  the  west  of  Tarsus ;  and  again  embarking  in 
another  vessel,  he  arrived  at  Antakia  or  Antiochia,  from  which 
place  he  made  his  way  to  Aleppo  by  land. 

Mr.  Burckhardt  remained  two  years  and  a  half  in  Syria,  di¬ 
ligently  improving  himself  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  in  the  no 
less  necessary  knowledge  of  the  eastern  character  and  manners. 
The  name  of  Ibroliim  Ibn  Abdallah,  which  he  assumed  at  Malta, 
he  continued  to  retmn  at  Aleppo ;  but  though  he  still  wore  a 
Turkish  dress,  he  laid  aside,  for  various  reasons,  his  assumed 
character  of  an  eastern  merchant.  From  Aleppo  he  made  oc¬ 
casional  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  country,  and  in  the 
year  1810,  he  was  absent  for  six  months,  during  which  he  visited 
Palmyra,  remained  three  months  at  Damascus,  and  made  seve¬ 
ral  journeys  into  the  neighbouring  districts.  In  February  1812, 
he  quitted  Aleppo,  and  having  made  some  stay  at  Damascus,  he 
made  a  second  journey  into  the  neighbouring  country,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  Arab  tribes.  In  his  journey  from  Damascus  to 
Egypt,  he  visited  Tiberias  and  Nazareth,  and,  having  crossed  the 
ca.stern  side  of  the  Jordan,  he  pr(x:eedcd  through  the  countries 
to  the  east  and  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  until  arriving  at  Wady 
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Mousa,  he  discovered  the  remains  of  a  large  city,  a  circumstance  • 
which,  joined  to  the  testimony  of  ancient  history,  convinced  him 
that  he  was  on  the  scite  of  Petra,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 
Pursuing  a  westerly  course  from  Wady  iMousa  he  arrived  at 
Cairo  on  the  4t]i  ^ptember,  1812.  His  purpose,  after  rest¬ 
ing  for  some  time  at  this  place,  was  to  embrace  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  of  a  caravan  westward  to  Fezzan,  and  thence  to  en¬ 
deavour,  under  the  assumed  character  of  a  Mahometan  mer¬ 
chant,  to  penetrate  southward  to  the  countries  watered  by  the 
Niger,  and  thus  to  fulfil  the  great  object  of  his  mission,  by  ascer- 
tmning  the  course  and  termination  of  this  celebrated  river.  But 
he  found  on  his  arrival  at  Cairo,  that  no  caravan  would  set  out 
westward  for  Fezzan  before  the  following  year,  and  the  active 
spirit  of  Burckhardt  could  ill  brook  this  traious  interval  of  in- 
^orious  repose.  He  accordingly  proposed  to  undertake  a  jour¬ 
ney  southward  along  the  Nile  to  Dongola,  and  thence,  if  any  op¬ 
portunity  offered,  to  penetrate  laterally  into  the  Nubian  desert. 
With  this  view  he  left  Cmro  on  the  11th  January,  1813,  and 
on  the  22d  February,  arrived  at  Assouan  in  Upper  Egypt.  He 
proceeded  southw'ard  along  the  course  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Ti-’ 
narch,  a  small  castle  in  the  country  of  Mahass,  about  450  miles 
from  Assouan,  which  w’as  at  present  the  limit  of  his  journey 
northward.  Seeing  no  prospect  of  penetrating  farther  with 
any  chance  of  safety,  he  returned  to  Assouan  on  the  31st  of 
March.  He  now  resolved  upon  a  second  journey  southward  in 
a  direction  farther  east,  and  having  established  himself  at  Esne, 
the  last  town  of  any  note  in  Upper  Egypt,  he  waited  for  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Sennaar  caravan,  which  was  to  set  out  from  Da- 
raou,  a  small  place  about  66  miles  to  the  north.  After  various 
delays,  he  began  his  journey  with  the  slave  caravan  which  sets 
•  out  for  the  south  of  Africa  on  the  2d  March,  1816,  and  having 
crossed  the  Nubian  desert,  arrived  in  23  days  at  Berber  on  the 
Nile,  nearly  in  the  same  route  by  which  Bruce  retunied  from 
Abyssinia  50  years  before.  After  remaining  for  alxiut  a  fortnight 
among  the  Arabs,  and  a  fortnight  at  Darner,  a  small  place  on 
the  Nile,  two  days  journey  south  from  Berber,  he  proceeded 
southward,  and  reached  Shendy  on  the  17th  April.  He  left  this 
place  on  the  17th  May,  with  the  caravan  for  Souakin,  a  port  on 
the  Red  Sea,  where  he  arrived  on  the  26th  May,  and  having  set 
sml  on  the  8th  July,  he  reached  Djidda  on  the  opposite  coast, 
after  a  voyage  of  ten  days.  He  remained  here  for  about  a  month, 
endeavouring  to  procure  a  supply  of  money ;  in  which  having 
succeeded,  be  went  to  Mecca,  where  he  spent  the  months  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  October,  and  November,  and  after  recovering  from  a 
violent  attack  of  dysentery,  he  performed  on  the  25th  Novem¬ 
ber  the  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Arafat,  in  the  company  of  more 
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than  80,000  pilgrims.  From  Mecca  he  proceeded  to  Medina, 
it  being  his  purpose  to  return  over  land  to  Egypt,  but  here  he 
was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  chaine<l  him,  as  he  expresses  it, 
to  his  carpet  until  April  1815,  and  left  him  in  such  a  state  of 
weakness,  as  effectually  prevented  his  iourney  by  land.  As  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  sit  on  a  camel,  he  descended  therefore  by  the 
nearest  road  to  the  sea-coast  at  Yembo,  which  place  he  found 
nearly  deserted  on  account  of  the  plague.  After  a  stay  of  fif¬ 
teen  days,  he  embarked  on  board  a  country  ship,  and  landed  at 
the  promontory  of  Ras  Moiiammed,  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
Sinai ;  whence  he  reached  Tor,  *  where  he  was  confined  a'  fort¬ 
night  by  the  return  of  his  fever.  As  soon  as  he  recovered,  he 
tot)k  the  road  to  Suez,  and  at  length  arrived  in  Cmro  on  the 
19th  June,  1815,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years  and  a 
half.  During  the  succeeding  nine  months,  his  attention  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  recovery  of  his  strength,  greatly  reduced  by  fatigue, 
and  by  the  effects  of  the  Arabian  climate,  which  is  peculiarly 
fatal  to  European  constitutions,  and  at  intervals  he  employed 
himself  in  preparing  journals  of  his  Nubian  and  Arabian  travels 
for  the  Association.  This  recovery  proving  more  tedious  than 
he  expected,  he  went  to  Alexandria,  partly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sea-breeze,  and  partly  for  the  advice  of  the  European  phy¬ 
sicians  in  that  place ;  and,  being  at  last  restored  to  health,  he 
returned  to  Cairo,  expecting  the  arrival  of  a  caravan  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrims,  on  their  journey  westward  to  Fezzan,  to  which 
place  he  proposed  to  accompany  them,  with  a  view  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  his  grand  and  final  journey  into  the  interior  of  Afri¬ 
ca.  During  the  season  of  the  plague  at  Cairo,  he  made  an  ex¬ 
cursion  to  the  desert  of  Alount  Sinai,  and  transmitted  an  account 
of  that  country  to  the  Association,  abounding  in  interesting  in¬ 
formation  resjiecting  the  character  and  manners  of  the  Arab 
tribes  by  whom  it  is  inhabited.  But,  in  the  midst  of  these  oc¬ 
cupations,  and  while  he  was  preparing  for  his  last  and  greatest 
enteiprize,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  fatal  malady  which  termi¬ 
nated  all  his  schemes  with  his  life.  His  constitution  had  been 
undermined  by  the  effects  of  the  Arabian  climate,  and,  on  the 
4th  October,  he  found  the  symptoms  of  dysentery,  by  which  he 
had  for  some  days  been  incommoded,  so  much  incrca^,  that  he 
applied  for  relief  to  Dr.  Richardson,  an  English  phvsician,  who 
happened  to  be  at  that  time  in  Cairo,  travelling  with  Lord  Bel- 
more.  The  disease,  however,  continued  its  fatal  progress  in 
spite  of  all  the  remedies  applied,  and,  on  the  15th,  conscious  of 
his  danger,  he  sent  for  'Mr.  Salt,  his  majesty's  consul-general  at 
(.'airo.  The  affecting  interview  which  took  place,  is  described 
by  Mr.  Salt  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  African  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  the  following  terms: 
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“  I  went  Immctliately/*  says  Mr.  Salt,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  tlic  Association,  “  and  cannot  describe  how  shocked  I  was,  to  sec 
the  change  wliich  had  taken  place  in  so  sliort  a  time.  Ou  the  Tucs« 
day  liefore,  he  had  been  walking  in  my  ganlen  with  every  appear* 
ance  of  health,  and  conversing  with  his  usual  liveliness  and  vigour; 
nowr  he  eould  scarcely  articulate  his  words,  often  made  use  of  one  for 
another,  was  of  a  ghastly  hue,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  nj»- 
pmaching  death.  Yet  he  perfectly  retained  his  senses,  and  was  sur¬ 
prisingly  hnn  and  collected.  He  desired  that  I  should  take  pen  and 
paper,  and  write  down  what  he  should  dictate.  The  following  is 
nearly  word  for  wonl  what  he  said  :  *  If  1  should  now  die,  i  wish 

you  to  draw  upon  Mr.  Hamilton  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  {)ounds, 
for  money  due  to  me  from  the  Association,  and  together  wiUi  what 
I  have  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Roghoz,'  (tw’o  thousand  piastres,)  ‘  make 
the  following  disposition  of  it.  Hay  up  my  share  of  the  Memnon 
heads,’  (this  he  afterwards  repeated,  as  if  afraid  that  I  should  think 
he  had  already  contributed  enough,  as  I  had  once  hinted  to  him. ) 

‘  Give  two  thousand  piastres  to  Osman,*  (an  Englishman,  whom,  at 
Shikh  Ibrahim’s  particular  request,  1  had  {wrsunded  the  Paslia  to  re¬ 
lease  from  slavery.)  *  Give  four  hundred  piastres  to  Shaharti,  my 
servant.  Let  my  male  and  fe.T.ale  slaves,  and  whatever  I  have  in  tlie 
house,  which  is  little,  go  to  Osman.  Send  one  thousand  piastres  to 
the  poor  at  Zurich.  Let  my  whole  library,  with  the  exception  of 
my  European  books,  go  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  the  care 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  the  librarian  ;  comprising  also  tlie  manuscripts  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Joseph  Hanks.  My  European  books’  (they  were  only 
eight  in  number)  *  I  leave  to  you’  (Mr.  Salt).  ‘  Ot  my  papers 
mAe  such  a  selection  as  you  think  fit,  and  send  them  to  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  fur  the  African  Association  ;  there  is  nothing  on  Africa.  I  was 
starting  in  two  months’  time  with  the  caravan  returning  from  Mekka, 
and  going  to  Fezzan,  thence  to  Tombuctou,.but  it  is  otherwise  dis- 
piscd.  For  my  atfairs  in  Euro{>c,  Mr.  Rapp  has  my  will.  Give  my 
love  to  my  friends’  (enumerating  several  jiersuiis  with  whom  he  was 

living  on  terms  of  intimacy  at  Cairo).  *  Write  to  Mr.  Barker - ' 

(He  then  pausetl  and  seemed  troubled,  and  at  length  with  great  ex¬ 
ertion  said,)  *  Let  Mr.  Hamilton  acquaint  my  mother  with  my  death, 
and  say  that  my  last  thoughts  have  lieen  with  her.’  (This  subject 
he  had  evidently  kept  back,  as  not  trusting  himself  with  the  men¬ 
tion  of  it  until  the  last).  *  The  Turks,*  he  added,  ‘  will  take  my 

body,  I  know  it,  perhaps  you  h.atl  better  let  them.’ - When  I  tell 

you  that  he  lived  only  six  hours  after  this  conversation,  you  will 
easily  conceive  what  an  eifort  it  must  have  been.  'I'he  expression 
of  his  countenance,  when  he  noticed  his  intended  journey,  was  un 
evident  struggle  between  disappointc'd  hopes  and  manly  resignation. 
Less  of  the  w'e.akness  of  human  nature  was  perhaps  never  exhibited 
upon  a  death-bed.  Dr.  Richardson  and  Osman,  who  has  fur  some 
time  lived  with  him,  were  both  present  at  this  conversation.  He 
ended  by  expressing  a  wisJr  that  I  should  retire,  and  shook  niy  hand 
at  |>artlng,  as  taking  u  final  leave.  So  unhappily  it  proved  ;  he  di<‘d 
at  a  (juarter  before  twelve  the  same  night,  without  a  groan.  The 
funeral,  as  he  desired,  was  Mohammedan,  conducted  wiUi  all  prujier 
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rej^ard  to  the  respectable  rank  which  he  had  held  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives.  Upon  this  point  1  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding,  after  his 
own  expression  on  the  subject.  The  Arabic  manuscripts  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  are  in  a  large  chest,  and  sliall  be  for¬ 
warded  by  tlie  first  safe  opportunity,  together  with  his  papers,  which 
are  few,  and  appear  to  chiefly  copies  of  what  I  believe  him  to 
have  already  transmitted.” 

The  death  of  this  enterprising  traveller,  whether  we  consider 
his  {x;rsonal  t|ualities,  which  secured  him  the  respect  and  attach¬ 
ment  of  all  who  knew  him,  or  the  talents  and  acquirements 
which  so  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  arduous  ta.sk  which  he  had 
undertaken,  cannot  be  sufficiently  deplored.  Inured  by  a  course 
of  hard  service  to  the  climate  of  Africa— accomplished  in  all  the 
arcana  of  oriental  literature  and  manners — having  performed  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca — and  having  thus  acquired,  in  addition  to 
all  his  other  ]x?culiar  advantages,  a  sanctity  of  character  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Mahometans,  Mr.  Burckhardt,  it  is  evident,  would 
have  entered  on  the  great  field  of  African  discovery,  with  all 
the  assurance  of  success  which  it  is  pos.sible  to  give  to  enter- 
prizes  of  so  hazardous  a  character.  The  journals  now  offered 
to  the  public  by  the  African  association,  of  his  travels  in  Nubia, 
and  of  his  second  expedition  with  the  slave  caravan  to  Shendy, 
and  afterwards  to  Souakin  and  Djidda,  as  well  as  the  partid 
sketches  of  his  other  joumies  contained  in  his  private  corre- 
sjiondcnce,  sufficiently  prove  his  capacity  to  profit  by  every  op- 
jx>rtunity  for  observation  which  offered.  •  His  account  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  passed,  abounds  in  important  infor¬ 
mation,  and,  as  he  mixed  with  the  inhabitants  on  the  footing  of 
a  native,  he  had  the  l>est  access  to  observe  their  domestic  habits. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  his  work  forms  such  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  slender  stock  of  knowledge  which  we  possess  respecting 
this  great  continent  It  contains,  indeed,  no  striking  geographical 
discoveries,  the  journeys  of  Burckhardt  being  through  countries 
already  known.  But  it  abounds  in  minute  and  curious  details 
of  African  life  and  manners— of  the  mode  in  which  business  is 
transacted,  and  commerce  is  carried  on— of  the  views  and  cha¬ 
racter  of*  the  African  trader,  and  of  the  nature  of  those  adventu¬ 
rous  journeys  bv  which  he  transports  the  produce  of  the  interior 
through  the  pathless  desert. 

In  illustration  of  the  preceding  remarks,  we  shall  now  endea¬ 
vour  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  important  information  con¬ 
tained  in  ]Mr.  Burckhardt's  work. 

Before  arriving  at  Aleppo,  Mr.  Burckhardt  had  experienced 
all  the  hardships  and  dangers  which  beset  a  European  traveller 
in  this  barbarous  and  inhospitable  country.  These  chiefly  arise 
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from  the  bigotry  and  hatred  of  its  inhabitants,  and  also  from 
the  never-ending  exactions  of  its  rapacious  rulers.  Duties  are 
invariably  levied  by  the  T  urkish  governors  on  the  transit  of  all 
goods  from  one  place  to  another,  and  these  duties  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  arbitrary,  and  aflbrd  a  never-failing  pretence  for 
oppressing  and  plundering  the  unprotected  trader.  To  this 
oppression,  European  travellers  are  more  especially  liable,  and 
the  hardships  experienced  by  Mr.  Burckhardt  in  this  first  jour¬ 
ney,  gave  him  a  melancholy  foretaste  of  what  was  in  store  for 
him  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  the  Khan  at  Antakia  or  An- 
tiochia,  Mr.  Burckhardt  bad  to  sustain,  for  four  whole  days, 
the  imprecations  of  the  infuriated  rabble,  and  narrowly  escaped 
l)eing  robbed  and  murdered.  At  Aleppo,  he  was  seized  with 
an  inflammatory  fever,  which  lasted  a  fortnight,  which  he  im- 
puted  to  the  want  of  night’s  rest,  occasioned  by  the  quantity 
of  vermin  which  had  collected  about  his  person  while  he  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Khan  of  Antakia.  He  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  in  no  degree  discouraged  by  the  rude  reception  which 
he  met  with  on  his  first  entrance  into  his  barbarous  land,  but 
.observes,  in  a  letter  from  Aleppo,  that  a  fluent  utterance  of  Ara¬ 
bic,  and  a  habitude  of  oriental  manners,  will  enable  him  to  sup¬ 
port  with  success  his  assumed  character,  and  to  triumph  over 
all  such  obstacles  as  he  met  with  in  the  Khan  at  Antakia. 

The  eastern  parts  of  Syria,  according  to  the  information  we 
derive  from  Mr.  Burckhardt,  arc  in  a  constant  state  of  warfare 
and  disturbance — they  arc  inhabited  by  triltes  of  Bedouin  Arabs, 
who  subsist  partly  by  pasture,  and  partly  by  robbery,  and  with¬ 
out  whose  protection  it  is  impossible  to  travel  through  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  intestine  wars  which  prevail  throughout  this  barbarous 
region,  also  add  to  the  insecurity  of  the  traveller.  The  inva¬ 
sions  of  the  Wahabi,  a  set  of  Mahometans,  who  issue  in  great 
numbers  from  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  spread  over  the  plains, 
is  another  evil  which  menaces  this  fine  country  with  utter 
ruin.  Swarms  of  plundering  Arabs  infest  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  towns,  and  lay  waste  the  country.  A  tribe  of  the  rob¬ 
bers  had  declared  war  against  another  tribe,  and  also  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Aleppo,  and  in  the  course  of  their  hostility 
they  ruined  40  villages,  consumed  the  whole  harvest  of  the 
open  country,  and  rendered  the  roads  so  insecure,  that  there 
was  no  travelling  but  in  company  of  a  large  caravan  In  all 
those  countries  of  Syria  into  which  the  excursions  of  Mr.  Burck¬ 
hardt  extended,  he  every  where  met  with  the  most  interesting 
remmns  of  antiquity — with  ruined  ciUes  and  temples,  and  other 
monuments  of  departed  grandeur.  In  his  journey  from  Da¬ 
mascus  to  Cairo,  he  I'ound  many  interesting  illustrations  of 
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Scripture  history,  and  encountered  no  small  peril  from  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  are  scattered  over  this  moun¬ 
tainous  district.  He  passed  through  the  valley  of  Ghor,  which 
is  continued  to  the  soutli  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  the  distance 
of  10  hours’  journey  irom  that  sea,  assuming  tlie  name  of 
Arabia,  runs  in  almost  a  straight  line  to  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Ketl  Sea. 

“  111  this  valley,"  he  observes,  “  manna  is  still  found ;  it  drops  from 
thi.'  sprigs  of  several  trees,  but  principally  from  the  Gharrah ;  it  is 
collected  by  the  Arabs,  who  make  cakes  of  it,  and  who  eat  it  with 
butter.  In  a  subsequent  journey  to  the  neighbouring  desert  of  Mount 
Sinai,  Mr.  Rurckhardt  found  the  Bedouin  Arabs  collecting  manna 
precisely  under  the  circumstances  descTibed  in  the  books  of  Moses." 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  some  generai  notion  of  that  part 
of  Africa  traversed  by  Mr.  Burckhardt,  in  his  two  journeys 
northward,  it  may  he  stated  that  it  is  bounded  eastward  by  the 
Red  Sea,  which  penetrates  the  country  in  a  north-west  direction 
from  the  Straits  of  Babelmandei  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  being 
ill  length  from  12  to  1,400  miles,  and  generally  from  120  to 
100  miles  in  breadth.  The  Nile,  the  head  waters  of  which 
take  their  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  runs  in  nearly  a 
similar  direction,  at  the  distance  of  from  200  to  100  miles  from 
the  Red  Sea.  From  this  direction,  however,  it  diverges  west¬ 
ward  about  the  middle  of  its  course,  making  a  semicircular 
liend,  of  which  the  diameter,  which  is  the  caravan  route  from 
Nubia  to  Egypt,  is  about  300  miles  in  length.  The  country 
inclosed  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  is  occupied  by  lofty 
ridges  of  mountains  running  north  and  south,  interspersed, 
however,  with  fertile  and  well-watered  valleys,  which  afford  sub- 
sistence  to  the  flocks  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  by  whom  it  Ls  inhabited, 
and  who  subsist  partly  by  pasture  and  partly  by  rapine.  Along 
the  course  of  the  Nile,  villages  are  frequent,  and  the  country  is 
fertile  on  both  sides,  wherever  its  waters  can  be  spread  over  die 
thirsty  soil ;  and  beyond  the  precincts  of  its  fertilizing  influence, 
to  the  west,  the  Arab,  the  terror  of  the  peaceful  traveller,  roams 
over  the  parched  wilderness  in  quest  of  a  precarious  subsistence. 
The  Nile  is  in  this  manner  the  trunk  from  which  cultivation 
branches  out  on  both  sides,  and  beyond  this  lies  the  desert,  the 
scene  of  poverty  and  rapine. 

Mr.  Burckhardt,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  journey  up  the 
Nile,  arrived  at  Assouan,  on  the  liSd  February,  1813.  Here 
he  purchased  for  L.22,  two  camels,  one  for  himself  and  one  for 
his  guide,  which  proved  upon  trial  to  be  excellent  animals.  For 
his  protection  agmnst  the  rapacity  of  the  Turkish  or  Nubian 
governors,  he  was  provided  wiln  a  recommendation  from  Has- 
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san  Beg,  the  Turkish  governor  of*  Esne  in  Upper  E^pt,  to  the 
three  hrotliers  who  governeci  Nubia.  He  had  1)cm(Tcs  a  (imian 
f'nini  the  I'asha  of  Egypt,  Mohainmoil  Alv,  an<l  a  letter  from 
the  house  of  Habater,  the  principal  nicrcliants  in  Esne,  who 
act  as  charges  d'affures  to  the  Nubian  princes  in  all  their  politi¬ 
cal  transactions  with  Egypt,  and  being  also  descendants  of  the 
prophet,  and  men  of  large  fortunes,  enjoy  great  credit  and  con¬ 
sideration  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  Sennaar. 
He  agreed  with  a  guide  to  Derr,  which  is  140  miles  distant 
from  Assouan,  for  one  Spanish  dollar,  which  was  considered 
ample  payment.  His  route  to  this  town,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal  place  of  Nubia,  consisting  of  about  900  houses,  lay  for  the 
most  part  along  the  course  of  the  river,  of  which  the  eastern  was 
genei^ly  bettor  adapted  for  cultivation  than  the  western  bank  ; 
tile  former,  where  the  country  was  flat,  Ix-ing  covered  with  rich 
alluvial  earth  dejjosited  by  the  Nile,  while  on  the  western  side  the 
impetuous  north-west  winds  of  the  winter  and  spring  drifttnl 
the  sands  of  the  desert  to  the  very  brink  of  the  river,  excepting 
only  where  the  river  flats  were  protected  by  the  mountains 
against  the  sandy  inundation.  Immediately  after  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  the  river,  the  Nubians  cultivate  a  coarse  species  of  grain 
called  dhourra.  After  the  inundation  has  subsided,  and  the 
dhourra  harvest  is  finished,  the  soil  is  irrigated  by  water  wheels 
turned  by  cows,  which  throw  up  water  from  the  river,  or  from 
pits  dug  in  the  shore,  and  the  fields  are  then  sown  with  Iwrley 
and  wheat,  which  are  ripe  in  the  middle  of  March  ;  and  in  the 
most  fertile  spots,  the  ground  is  sometimes  sown  a  third  time 
with  dhourra.  Mr.  Burckhardt's  journey  southward  extendtn.1 
as  far  as  Mahass,  about  450  miles  from  Derr,  and  his  whole  ex¬ 
penses,  both  going  and  returning,  amounted  only  to  five  dollars. 
This  he  mentions  as  his  settled  mode  of  travelling,  observing, 
that  in  Africa,  “  the  less  the  traveller  spends  while  in  his  march, 
«  and  the  less  money  he  carries  with  him,  the  less  likely  are  his 
“  travelling  projects  to  miscarry.'” 

The  two  Nubian  chiefs,  Kashefs  Hosseyn  and  Mohammtxl, 
to  whom  Burckhardt  carried  letters  of  recommendation,  had 
come  to  Mahass,  in  order  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Tinarch,  and, 
in  approaching  their  encampment,  he  found  several  of  the  villa¬ 
ges  deserted,  the  inhabitants  chooring  rather  to  abandon  their 
cotton  fields,  and  their  prospects  of  a  harvest,  than  to  submit  to 
the  opjM’essions  of  the  governors  and  their  followers,  whose 
horses  and  camels  were  feetling  amidst  the  barley,  while  the 
mats  of  the  deserted  houses  had  been  carried  off  to  the  camp 
to  serve  as  fuel.  Here  our  traveller  soon  found  himself  in  im¬ 
minent  peril  of  his  life ;  and  his  own  account  of  the  scene  which 
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took  place  with  the  Nubian  chiefs  will  best  illustrate  the  dangers 
which  beset  the  unprotected  traveller  in  this  barbarous  and  un¬ 
settled  country. 

When  I  reached  the  camp  of  Mohammed  Kashef,  he  was  not 
present,  but  occupied,  with  his  brother,  in  taking  possession  of  the 
castle.  His  people  crowded  round  me  and  my  guide,  desirous  to 
know  what  business  had  brought  me  among  them,  and  supposing 
that  I  belonged  to  the  suite  of  the  two  Mamelouk  Begs,  of  whose  ar« 
rival  at  Derr  they  had  already  been  apprized.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Mohammed  came  over  from  the  opposite  bank  with  his  suite,  and  1 
immediately  went  to  salute  him.  Bom  of  a  Darfour  slave,  his  fea^ 
tures  resembled  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Soudan,  but  without  any 
thing  of  that  mildness  which  generally  characterizes  the  negro  coun¬ 
tenance.  On  the  contrary,  his  physiognomy  indicated  the  worst 
di.sposition ;  he  rolled  his  eyes  at  me  like  a  mad-man ;  and,  having 
drank  copiously  of  palm-wme  at  the  castle,  he  was  so  intoxicated, 
that  he  could  hardly  keep  on  his  legs.  All  his  people  now  assem¬ 
bled  in  and  around  his  open  hut ;  the  vanquisheil  rebels  likewise 
came,  and  two  large  goat  skins  of  palm-wine  were  brought  in, 
which  was  served  out  to  the  company  in  small  cups,  neatly  made  of 
calabashes ;  a  few  ■  only  spoke  Arabic ;  the  Kashef  himself  could 
scarcely  make  himself  understood ;  but  I  clearly  found  that  1  was 
the  topic  of  conversation.  The  Kashef,  almost  in  a  state  of  insensi¬ 
bility,  had  not  yet  asked  me  who  I  was,  or  what  1  came  for.  In 
the  course  of  half  an  hour,  the  whole  camp  was  drunk ;  muskets 
were  then  brought  in,  and  a  feu-de.joi  fired,  with  ball,  in  the  hut 
where  we  were  sitting.  I  must  conftss,  that  at  this  moment  I  re¬ 
pented  of  having  come  to  the  camp,  as  a  gun  might  have  been  easily 
levelled  at  me,  or  a  random  ball  have  fallen  to  my  lot.  I  endeavour¬ 
ed  several  times  to  rise,  but  was  always  prevented  by  the  Kashef, 
who  insisted  upon  my  getting  drunk  with  him,  but  as  I  never  stood 
more  in  need  of  my  senses,  I  drank  very  sparingly.  Towards  noon, 
the  whole  camp  was  in  a  profound  sleep ;  and  in  a  few  hours  after, 
the  Kashef  was  sufficiently  sober  to  be  able  to  talk  rationally  to  me. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  come  into  Nubia  to  visit  the  ancient  castles  of 
Ibrim  and  Say,  as  being  the  remains  of  the  empire  of  Sultan  Selyra  ; 
that  I  had  recommendations  from  Esne  to  nimself  and  his  two 
brothers,  and  that  I  had  come  to  Mahass  merely  to  salute  him  and 
his  brother,  conceiving  that  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good 
manners  if  I  quitted  Say  without  paying  my  respects  to  them.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  my  letters  from  Esne,  ^dressed  to  the  three  brothers, 
were  in  the  hands  of  Hassan  Kashef,  who  would  not  return  them  to 
me  when  I  quitted  Derr,  saying  that  I  should  not  want  them,  as  he 
had  not  given  me  permission  to  go  beyond  Sukkot.  My  story  was, 
in  consequence,  not  believed.  'You  are  an  agent  of  Mohammed,’ 
said  the  KasheTs  Arabic  secretary ;  '  but  at  Mahass  we  spit  at  Mo¬ 
hammed  Aly’s  beard,  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  those  who  are  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  Mamelouks.'  I  assured  him  that  I  was  not  an  enemy  of 
the  Mamelouks,  and  that  1  had  waited  upon  the  two  begs  at  Derr, 
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who  had  recdved  me  very  civilly.  The  evening  passed  in  sharp  in- 
(|uiries  on  the  one  side,  and  evasive  answers  on  the  other ;  ana  the 
Kashef  sat  up  late,  with  his  confidents,  to  deliberate  what  was  to  be 
done  with  me,  while  I  took  post  with  my  camels,  under  cover,  be¬ 
hind  his  hut  No  one  had  the  slightest  idea  that  I  was  an  European, 
nor  did  I  of  course  boast  of  my  origin,  which  1  was  resolved  to  dis¬ 
close  only  under  the  apprehension  of  imminent  danger.  In  the 
night  a  messenger  was  sent  across  the  river  to  learn  Hosseyn  Ka- 
8hd'’8  opinion  respecting  my  arrival.” 

With  great  difficulty  Burckhardt  obtained,  at  length,  per¬ 
mission  to  return,  the  irritated  chief  replying  to  his  expostula¬ 
tion,  “  Go  then,  you  rascal !”  Of  which  permission  he  instant¬ 
ly  availed  himself,  and  was  out  of  sight  of  the  camp  in  five 
minutes.  He  arriv^  without  any  accident,  on  the  9th  of  April, 
at  Esne,  having  in  the  course  of  his  journey  examined  the  va- 
,  rious  temples  and  other  beautiful  remains,  both  of  Egyptian 
and  of  Grecian  architecture,  which  lie  scattered  in  profusion  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile. 

The  territory  of  Nubia  which  was  visited  by  Mr.  Burckhardt 
is  at  present  under  the  government  of  three,  chiefs,  Hosseyn, 
Hassan,  and  Mohammed,  whose  chief  residence  is  at  Derr.  But 
they  are  almost  continually  moving  about,  in  order  to  levy  their 
revenue,  which  is  never  paid  but  on  the  approach  of  a  superior 
force.  It  is  chiefly  derived  from  a  tax  imposed  on  every  water¬ 
wheel  employed  by  the  Nubian  pcasantiy  in  the  irrigation  of 
their  lands.  In  fruitful  years  the  ground  watered  by  one  wheel 
will  produce  from  12  to  1500  bushels  of  wheat  and  barley. 
The  rate  of  taxation  varies,  being  in  some  places  six  lat  sheep 
for  every  water-wheel,  or  six  measures  of  the  grain  called  dhpur- 
ra — in  other  places  26  bushels  of  dhourra,  and  a  linen  shirt. 
Two  clusters  of  fruit  are  levied  from  every  date-tree,  and  a 
duty  is  imposed  on  all  vessels  that  load  at  Derr.  A  conader- 
able  revenue  is  also  derived  from  the  administration  of  justice, 
which  in  this  country  is  generally  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  amount  of  these  taxes  may  oe  about  L.8000  or  L.9000  per 
annum,  affording  L.3000  per  annum  to  each  of  the  three  gover¬ 
nors,  out  of  which  they  do  not  spend  above  L  300.  In  addition, 
however,  to  those  known  and  acknowledged  contributions,  other 
arbitrary  exactions  are  levied  on  the  poor  peasantry,  and  they 
are  frequently  despoiled  and  ruined  by  acts  of  the  'most  lawless 
'oppression.  At  Derr  Mr.  Burckhardt  witnessed  an  example  of 
tyranny  which  sufficiently  illustrates  the  degraded  state  of  the 
defenceless  peasantry. 

.  “  In  walking  over  a  large  field,  with  alxjut  thirty  attendants  and 

.slaves,  Hassan  told  tlie  owner  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  sowing  the 
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6c‘lil  with  barley,  us  water-melons  would  have  grow  n  lietlcr.  He  then 
took  some  melon-seed  out  of  his  pocket,  and  giving  it  to  the  man, 
said,  ‘  You  had  better  tear  up  the  barley  and  sow  this.’  As  tlic  barley 
was  nearly  ri|)e,  the  man  of  course  excused  himself  from  complying 
with  the  Kashers  command ;  *  Then  I  will  sow  them  for  you,’  said 
the  latter ;  and  orderetl  his  people  immctliately  to  tear  up  the  crop, 
ami  lay  out  the  field  for  the  reception  of  the  melon  seed.  The  boat 
was  then  loaded  with  the  barley,  and  a  family  thus  reduced  to  mise- 

3f,  in  order  that  the  governor  might  feed  his  horses  and  camels  for 
tree  days  on  the  barley  stalks." 

Among  a  people  thus  exposed  to  violence  and  extortion,  no 
active  exertions  can  be  expected  tor  the  improvement  of  their  eon- 
dilion.  The  ambition  of  the  poor  Nubian  is  generally  confined  to 
a  mere  subsistence,  namely  dhourra  bread  and  a  linen  shift ;  yet 
so  attached  are  these  people  to  their  native  country,  that  though 
numbers  of  them  go  to  Cairo,  where  they  act  as  porters,  and  are 
preferreil  to  the  Egyptians  on  account  of  their  lionesty,  they 
invariably  return  to  their  native  village  with  the  property  they 
have  realizcrl.  To  the  south,  the  country  of  Rongola  commences, 
where  the  same  state  of  stx;icty  and  of  manners  appears  to  pre¬ 
vail.  The  jJeople  are  harassed  and  oppressed  by  the  exactions 
of  their  kings,  as  well  as  by  the  village  chiefs,  who  seem  to  rule 
with  independent  authority.  This  country  is  famous  for  its 
breed  of  horses,  one  of  which,  purchasetHbr  the  Grand  Signior, 
cost  75U  Spanisli  dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  from  Mahass 
along  the  Nile  to  Sennaar,  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  kings 
and  kingtloms,  each  of  whom  preys  without  mercy  upon  the 
projierty  of  his  subiccts.  To  the  north  of  Sennaar,  the  Shegya, 
.nil  interesting  people,  form  the  most  )x)werfiil  state.  They  are 
independent,  and  possess  great  wealth  in  corn  and  cattle. 

Mr.  Burckhardt’s  account  of  his  second  journey  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Africa,  forms  ]x?rhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
this  work.  lie  travelled  in  company  with  a  considerable  cara¬ 
van,  and  his  details  of  his  own  proceedings  and  those  of  his  fel¬ 
low-travellers  arc  quite  new  and  singularly  interesting.  In 
crossing  the  desert,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  a  supply  both  of  pro¬ 
visions  anti  water,  which  are  loaded  on  the  camels ;  the  water  is 
contained  in  skins,  which  are  made  for  the  purjxisc,  and  are  re¬ 
plenished  at  the  different  wells,  according  to  the  position  of  which 
the  course  of  the  caravan  is  ri'gulated.  When  the  caravan  with 
which  Mr.  Burckhardt  travelled,  set  out  from  Daraou,  it  was 
accompanied  for  half  an  hour  by  all  the  women  and  children. 
The  merchants,  with  their  troop  of  camels  and  asses,  proceeded, 
as  always  hap[)cns  at  their  first  setting  out,  in  great  disorder,  and 
halted  at  night  in  a  small  valley  with  shrubs  in  it,  after  a  journey 
of  about  two  hours  and  a  half  to  the  S.S.E.  of  Daraou,  where  they 
feasted  on  the  dainties  which  had  been  jirepared  by  the  women  ; 
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large  fires  were  lighted,  and  the  whole  night  was  passed  in  sing^ 
ing  and  noise.  The  Ababde,  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  have  from  time 
immemorial  acted  as  guides  of  the  caravans  through  the  deserts, 
partly  to’  explore  the  route,  and  partly  as  a  security  against  the 
attack  of  the  other  tribes  of  robbers  wnich  infest  these  regions, 
where  force  is  the  only  law.  Accordingly  it  happened  when 
the  caravan  was  issuing  from  a  narrow  rocky  pass  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  that  they  found  a  party  of  armed  Bedouins,  in  number 
about  30,  ready  to  oppose  their  progress.  Having  been  inform¬ 
ed  of  their  departure  from  Daraou,  they  had  quitted  their  homes 
near  Assouan  to  way-lay  the  travellers  in  this  narrow  pass,  in 
order  to  levy  a  contribution  on  them  as  passage-money.  After 
loud  quarrelling,  they  stript  for  battle,  it  being  a  rule  among 
the  Arabs  never  to  fight  with  any  incumbrance  on  their  bodies, 
save  a  rag  or  napkin  round  their  waists.  They  were  armed  with 
long  edged  swords  and  short  lances  and  targets.  The  attack 
commenced  with  a  shower  of  stones,  and  they  afterwards,  with 
a  horrible  clamour,  came  to  close  action  with  their  swords. 
Burckhardt  was  proceeding  to  level  his  piece  at  one  of  the  as¬ 
sailants,  when  he  was  checked  by  one  of  the  guides  of  the  cara¬ 
van,  who  begged  him  for  God's  sake  not  to  fire,  as  he  hoped 
there  would  be  no  blood  between  them.  After  about  twenty 
minutes  father  shy  fighting,  the  battle  ceased,  with  three  men 
slightly  wounded,  and  one  shield  cleft  in  two,  and  the  caravan 
passed  without  paying  the  demanded  tribute. 

The  party  with  which  Burckhardt  was  travelling,  consist- 
ed  of  39  loaded  camels,  35  asses,  and  about  80  men,  di¬ 
vided  into  a  dozen  different  families,  or  messes,  each  of 
which,  on  halting  for  the  night,  formed  a  separate  bivouac. 
They  all  slept  in  the  open  air,  and  every  one,  on  going  to 
rest,  disposed  his  baggage  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  remove 
it  without  awaking  him.  Such  was  the  pilfering  disposition  of 
several  of  the  traders,  that  every  precaution  was  necessary  to 
guard  against  it.  From  the  first  day  of  the  departure  of  the  ca¬ 
ravan  from  Daraou,  Burckhardt  was  extremely  ill  treated  by  his 
fellow-travellers,  who,  however,  had  no  suspicion  of  his  being  a 
Frank ;  but  believed  the  story  which  he  himself  told,  that  he 
was  by  birth  an  Aleppine — and  that  he  was  in  search  of  a  cousin 
who  had  gone  from  Aleppo  on  a  mercantile  expedition  to  Sen- 
naar,  in  which  his  whole  property  was  invested.  The  Arabs, 
however,  have  a  prejudice  against  the  Turks,  and  they  could 
not,  besides,  divest  themselves  of  some  commercial  jealousies  on 
the  subject,  thinking  it  probable,  that  if  this  adventure  turn¬ 
ed  out  profitably,  a  second  would  soon  be  attempted  with  a 
larger  capital,  and  that  in  this  manner  they  would  be  rivalled 
in  their  lucrative  trade.  Several  Turks  from  Asia  Minor,  or 
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European  Turkey,  had  some  time  before  accompanied  the  Da- 
raou  caravan  in  its  commercial  expeditions  to  the  south  ;  but  the 
other  traders  always  found  means  to  disgust  them  so  much,  that 
they  never  attempted  a  second  adventure.  In  addition  to  ail 
their  other  motives  for  ill-treating  Burckhardt,  they  saw  about 
him  every  appearance  of  a  poor  man ;  that  he  cut  wood,  and 
cooked  for  himself,  and  filled  his  own  water-skins ;  after  which 
they  kept  no  measures  with  him,  -  but  hardly  considered  him  on 
an  equality  with  their  own  servants,  whom  they  had  hired  for 
the  journey  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars.  They  began  with  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  most  opprobrious  terms  of  Hassan  Beg,  his  patron  at 
Esne,  observing  that  now  they  were  in  the  desert,  they  cared 
but  little  about  all  the  Begs  and  Pashas  in  the  world..  Seeing 
this  had  little  effect  to  irritate  Burckhardt,  they  applied  the  most 
contemptuous  epithets  to  himself,  and  became  every  day  more 
insulting  in  order  to  draw  him  into  a  quarrel,  that  they  might 
have  sufficient  reasons  for  coming  to  blows  with  him.  He  was 
driven  from  the  mess  which  he  had  joined,  and  not  an  hour 
passed  without  his  reccuving  some  insult  from  the  meanest  ser¬ 
vants  of  these  people,  who  very  soon  improved  upon  the  ex¬ 
amples  set  them  by  their  rhasters.  At  the  well  of  Nakeyb,  when 
the  camels  and  asses  went  to  be  watered,  and  the  water-skins 
were  carried  to  be  filled,  some  of  the  people  in  the  caravan  de¬ 
scended  into  the  wells  according  to  custom,  to  fill  the  delou,  or 
leather  bucket,  while  others  drew  up  the  water.  “  Having  no 
“  friend,  (says  Mr.  Burckhardt,)  to  go  down  for  me,  I  was 
obliged  to  wait  near  the  well  the  whole  aflemoon  until  near 
“  sun-set,  to  the  great  amusement  of  my  companions,  and  I 
**  should  have  remained  unsupplied,  had  not  one  of  the  guides 
“  at  last  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  water  from  above,  while  I 
“  descended  into  the  well  to  fill  the  delou.”  At  another  place 
the  people  of  the  caravan  amused  themselves  with  throwing 
round  gourds  at  each  other,  which  they  very  dexterously  wuro- 
ed  off  with  their  targets.  “  Unfortunately,  (adds  our  author,) 
I  had  no  target,  and  my  Daraou  friends  so  often  umed  at  my 
“  head,  that  I  was  at  last  obliged  to  apply  seriously  to  the  chief 
“  of  the  caravan  for  protection,  a  measure  which  saved  me  from 
“  a  bloody  nose ;  but  •procured  for  me  the  title  of  a  cow'ardly 
”  boy,  which  lasted  for  severals  days,  until  it  was  exchanged  for 
an  appellation  still  more  insulting.”  At  noon,  when  the  cara¬ 
van  halted,  he  was  driven  from  the  comfortable  shade  of  the 
rocks  or  trees,  which  was  occupied  by  his  fellow-travellers,  into 
the  burning  sun,  where  he  generally  passed  the  mid-day  hours 
in  great  distress ;  and  besides  the  hardship  of  being  exposed  to 
the  sun,  he  had  to  cook  his  dinner,  a  service  which  no  one,  not 
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even  the  poorest  servants  would  perform  for  him,  though  he 
offered  them  a  share  of  his  homely’  fare.  In  the  evening  the 
same  labour  occurred,  and  though  he  was  in  much  need  of  re¬ 
pose,  he  was  obliged  to  fetch  and  cut  wood,  to  light  a  fire,  to 
cook,  and  to  feed  the  ass,  and  finally  to  make  coffee,  a  cup  of 
which,  presented  to  his  Daraou  com{)anions,  who  were  extremely 
eager  to  obtain  it,  was  the  only  means  which  he  possessed  of 
keeping  them  in  any  sort  of  humour. 

The  great  danger  to  which  caravans  are  exposed  in  travelling 
through  these  deserts  is  the  want  of  water,  and  Rurckhardt 
heard  a  most  melancholy  account  of  the  miseries  sufl'ered  from 
this  cause,  by  one  of  his  fellow-travellers,  who  belonged  to  a 
caravan,  consisting,  besides  a  suitable  proportion  of  camels,  of 
five  merchants,  and  30  slaves,  the  half  of  whom  died  of  thirst. 
Such  accidents,  however,  are  not  common,  and  must  in  ail  cases 
arise  from  the  want  of  proper  guides — from  the  necessity  of 
^  taking  circuitous  routes,  when  the  ordinary  roads  are  infested 
,  with  robbers,  or  from  not  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  canrtels 
loaded  with  water.  In  the  course  of  his  journey,  Burckhardt 
questioned  his  companions  as  to  the  effects  of  the  semoum,  or 
the  poisonous  bla.sts  of  the  desert,  which,  however,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  violent  south-east  wind,  and  which  is  never  known 
in  any  instance  to  have  proved  fatal.  Its  worst  effect  is,  that  it 
dries  up  the  water  in  the  skins,  although  in  the  southern  coun¬ 
tries  of  Africa,  water-skins  are  maile  of  such  tliick  cow-leathcr 
as  to  be  almost  impenetrable. 

The  seinoiiin  is  not  always  accornpanied  by  whirlwinds ;  in  its 
less  violent  degree,  it  will  blow  for  hours  with  little  force,  although 
with  o{>pressive  heat ;  when  the  whirlwind  raises  the  dust  it  then  in¬ 
creases  several  degrees  in  heat. '  In  the  semoum,  at  Esne,  the  thermo¬ 
meter  mounted  to  121"  in  the  sbnde,  but  the  air  seldom  remains  longer 
than  a  (quarter  of  an  hour  in  that  state,  or  longer  than  the  whirlwind 
la8t&  The  most  disagreeable  effect  of  the  semoum  on  man  is,  that  it 
stops  perspiration,  dries  up  the  julate,  and  produces  great  restlessness. 
I  never  saw  any  person  lie  down  flat  upon  his  face  to  escape  its  jierni- 
cioiis  blast,  as  Bruce  describes  himself  to  have  done  in  crossing  this 
desert;  but  during  the  whirlwinds,  the  Arabs  often  hide  their  faces  with 
their  cloaks,  and  kneel  down  near  their  camels,  to  prevent  the  sand  or 
dust  from  hurting  their  eyes.  Camels  are  always  much  distressed,  not 
the  heat,  but  by  the  dust  blowing  into  their  large  prominent  eyes. 
They  turn  round  and  endeavour  to  screen  themselves  by  holding 
down  their  heads,  but  this  I  never  saw  them  do  except  in  case  of  a 
whirlwind,  however  intense  tlie  heat  of  tlic  atmosphere  might  be. 
In  June  1813,  going  from  Esue  to  Siout,  a  violent  semoum  overtook 
me  upon  the  plain  between  Farshiout  and  Berdys.  I  was  quite 
alone,  mounted  upon  a  light-footed  hetlgin.  When  the  whirlwind 
arose,  neither  house  nor  tree  was  in  sight,  and  while  I  was  endeavour- 
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ing  to  cover  my  face  with  my  haiulkerdiief,  the  beast  was  made  un> 
nny,  by  the  quantity  of  dust  blown  into  its  eyes,  and  the  terrible 
noise  of  tlie  wind,  and  set  off  at  a  furious  gallop ;  I  lost  the  reins  and 
received  a  heav}'  fall,  and  not  being  able  to  sec  ten  yards  before  me, 

I  remained,  wrapped  up  iti  my  cIcm^,  on  the  spot  where  I  fell,  until 
the  wind  abated,  when,  pursuing  my  dromedary,  I  found  it  at  a 
great  distance,  quietly  standing  near  a  low  siu'ub,  the  branches  of 
which  affortied  some  shelter  to  its  eyes. 

“  Bruce  has*  mentioned  the  moving  pillars  of  sands  in  this  desert, 
but  although  none  such  occurred  during  my  passage,  I  do  not  presume 
to  question  his  veracity  on  this  head.  The  Arabs  told  me  that  there 
are_  often  whirlwinds  of  sand,  and  I  have  repeatedly  passed  through 
districts  of  moving  sands,  which  the  slightest  wind  can  raise ;  I  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  columns  of  sancis  moving  about,  like  water¬ 
spouts  in  the  desert,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  have  seen  at 
Jaka  terrible  effects  from  a  sudden  wind ;  1  therefore  very  easily*  cre¬ 
dit  their  occasional  appearance  in  the  Nubian  desert,  although  I  doubt 
of  their  endangering  the  safety  of  travellers." 

The  journey  from  Daraou  to  Berber  generally  occupies  the 
traders  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  clays.  The  route  lies  across 
the  semicircular  bend  of  the  Nile  to  the  west  already  mentioned. 
On  arriving  at  Berber,  each  merchant  repaircnl  to  the  house  of 
his. friend,  as  there  are  no  public  inns  in  the  place,  and  Burck^ 
hanlt  went  along  with  the  Daraou  traders.  The  inhabitants  of 
Berber,  which  consists  of  four  villages,  at  about  half  an  hour’s 
walk  froui  the  Nile,  on  the  sandy  desert,  are  a  tribe  of  Arabs 
They  are  governed  by  a  mek  or  king,  who  is  nominated  by  the 
king  of  Sennaar.  He  exercises  but  a  feeble  authority  over  thei 
Arabs  of  his  tribe,  especially  the  powerful  families ;  but  he  is 
oppressive  to  strangers,  on  whose  <x)ntributions  he*  depends  for 
the  chief  part  of  bis  income.  The  houses  are  tolerably  well 
built,  either  of  mud  or  of  sun-baked  bricks.  Each  habitation 
consists  of  a  large  yard,  divided  into  an  inner  and  outer  court, 
round  which  are  the  apartments  of  which  the  house  consists. 
Two  of  these  are  generally  inhabited  by  the  family ;  a  third 
serves  as  a  store-room ;  a  'fourth  for  the  reception  of  strangers, 
and  a  fifth  is  often  exxupied  by  public  women,  who  are  gene¬ 
rally  female  slaves,  set  at  liberty  by  .their  masters,  and  who  have 
no  other  mcxle  of  living  than  by  prostitution.  These ,  habita¬ 
tions  are  in  all  respects  rudely  finshed,  and  but  pcwrly  provided 
with  the  roost  necessary  conveniences.  They  are  infested  with 
mice  and  rats,  which  run  about  the  court-yards  in  such  quan¬ 
tities,  that  the  boys  exercise  themselves  in  throwing  lances  at 
them,  and  kill  them  by  dozens. 

The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  and  traders  are  grossly  licen¬ 
tious.  Few  traders  pass  through  Berber  without  taking  a  mis¬ 
tress,  if  it  be  only  for  a  fortnight ;  and  drunkenness  is  the  coij- 
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stant  accompaniment  of  this  debauchery.  An  intoxicating 
drink  is  prepared  from  dhourra,  in  which  all  classes  indulge  to 
excess :  and  the  following  most  unfavourable  view  is  given  by 
Burckhardt,  of  the  morals  and  general  character  of  this  debased 
people. 

The  effects  which  the  universal  practice  of  drunkenness  and  de¬ 
bauchery  has  on  the  morals  of  the  people  may  easily  be  conceived. 
Indeed  every  thing  discreditable  to  humanity  is  found  in  their  cha- 
racter,  but  treachery  and  avidity  predominate  over  their  other  bad 
qualities.  In  the  pursuit  of  gain  they  know  no  bounds,  forgetting 
every  divine  and  human  law,  and  broking  the  most  solemn  ties  and 
engagements.  Cheating,  thieving,  and  the  blackest  ingratitude,  are 
found  in  almost  every  man’s  character ;  and  1  am  perfe<^y  convinced 
that  there  were  few  men  among  them,  <Hr  among  my  fellow-travellers 
from  Egypt,  who  would  have  given  a  dollar  to  save  a  man’s  life,  or 
who  would  not  have  consented  to  a  man’s  death  in  order  to  gain  one. 
Especial  care  must  be  taken  not  to  be  misled  by  their  polite  protesta¬ 
tions,  and  fine  professions,  especially  when  they  come  to  Egypt: 
where  they  represent  their  own  country  as  a  land  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  superior  virtue  and  excellence.  On  the  contrary,  infamous  as  the 
eastern  nations  are  in  general,  I  have  never  met  with  so  bad  a  people, 
excepting  perhaps  thoM  of  Suakin.  In  transactions  among  themselves 
the  Meyretab  regulate  every  matter  in  dispute  by  the  laws  of  the 
strongest.  Nothing  is  safe  when  once  out  of  the  owner’s  hands,  for 
if  he  happens  to  be  the  weaker  party,  he  is  sure  of  losing  his  property. 
The  Mek’s  authority  is  slighted  by  the  wealthier  inhabitants;  the 
strength  of  whose  connections  counterbalances  the  influence  of  the 
chief.  Hence  it  may  well  be  suppposed  that  family  feuds  very  fre¬ 
quently  occur,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  effects  of  drunkenness  are 
dreadful  upon*  these  people.  During  the  fortnight  I  remained  at  Ber¬ 
ber,  I  heard  of  half  a  doxen  quarrels  occuring  in  drinking  parties,  all 
of  which  finished  in  knife  or  sword  wounds.  Nobody  goes  to  a  bouxa- 
hut  without  tiking  his  sword  with  him  ;  and  the  girls  are  ofren  the 
first  sufferers  in  the  affray.  I  was  told  of  a  distant  relation  of  the 

E resent  chief,  who  was  for  several  years  the  dread  of  Berber.  He 
illed  many  people  with  his  own  hands  upon  the  slightest  provoca¬ 
tion,  and  his  strenrth  was  such,  that  nobmly  dared  to  meet  him  in 
the  open  field.  He  was  at  last  taken  by  surprise  in  the  house  Tof  a 
public  woman,  and  slain  while  he  was  drunk.  He  once  stript  a  whole 
caravan,  coming  from  Daraou,  and  appropriated  the  plunder  to  hii 
women.  I  n  such  a  country,  it  is  of  course  fooked  upon  as  very  im¬ 
prudent  to  walk  out  unarmed  after  sunset ;  examples  often  liappena 
of  persons,  more  ptulicularly  traders,  being  stripped  or  robl^  at 
night  in  the  village  itself.** 

Before  setting  out  for  Shendy,  whither  the  greater  part  of  the 
nKrehants  intended  to  carry  their  goods,  it  was  neces^y  to 
make  a  present  to  the  landlord,  as  the  price  of  their  entertain¬ 
ment.  His  guests  amounted  to  twelve  in  number,  and  they 
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had  remtuned  with  him  for  fourteen  days.  After  much  quar¬ 
relling,  he  accepted  merchandize  to  the  value  of  twenty  dollars. 
This  sum,  according  to  Burckhardt's  esUmate,  was  aTOut  two- 
thirds  more  than  the  worth  of  their  entertainment,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  day  of  their  arrival,  when  a  lamb  was 
killed  for  them,  consisted  of  dhourra  bread  with  butter,  one 
large  dish  being  served  up  at  mid-day,  and  another  late  at 
ni^t.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  this  country,  than  the 
great  value  of  money  in  relation  to  labour,  or  to  the  necessaries 
and  copveniencies  of  life.  The  currency  consists  of  Spanish 
dollars  chiefly ;  and  for  small  purchases,  the  grain  dhourra  is 
employed,  or  some  article  in  general  use,  such  as  dammour,' 
which  is  a  coarse  cotton  doth,  manufactured  at  Sennaar. 
Dhourra  is  measured  by  selgas,  i.  e.  as  much  as  can  be  heaped 
on  a  man's  extended  hand.  Eighteen  of  these  handfuls  make  a 
moud,  which  is  a  wooden  measure;  and  ten  mouds,  or  one  hunl 
dred  and  eighty  handfuls  of  dhourra,  could  be  purchased  at  the 
time  Mr.  Burcxhardt  was  at  Berber,  for  one  In  other 

parts  of  Africa,  small  ffieces  of  iron  arc  used  aiCurrcncy ;  and 
in  large  bargmns  cows  employed. 

On  setting  out  with  the  caratan  from  Berber  to  Shendy, 
Burckhardt  now  found  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the 
Daraou  traders  to  abandon  him  entirely.  **  We  had  halted  ^e 
**  observes)  for  some  minutes  in  the  plmn,  near  a  pond  of  water, 
“  before  the  village.  On  starting  again,  they  oraered  me  in  a 
contemptuous  manner  to  keep  off,  and  not  to  come  near  <the 
**  party  any  more.  The  boys  accompanied  these  orders  with  a 
shouting,  similar  to  that  which  is  made  in  driving  dogs  away ; 
“  and  then  beating  my  ass  with  the  but-end  of  their  lances, 
they  drove  him  into  the  desert.”  In  this  dilemma,  Burck¬ 
hardt,  as  his  last  chance,  appealed  to  the  Arab  guides  of  the 
caravan,  who  luckily  took  his  part ;  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Arabs  of  Berber,  who  were  rob¬ 
bers,  and  intended, to  strip  him.  At  the  village  of  Has  El 
Wady,  the  caravan  was  suojected  to  a  heavy  transit  duty,  by 
the  mek  or  chief.  He  likewise  took  a  fancy  to  Burckhardrs 
ass,  which  had  become  famous  through  the  caravan  for  strength 
and  agility  ;  and  which  he,  fearing  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
keep,  had  wisely  exchanged  for  an  ass  of  inferior  value,  belong¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  Daraou  traders,  receiving  a  dollar  into  the 
bargain.  The  mek  at  first  gave  them  a  cold  reception,  and 
sent  his  son  to  them  to  ask  for  some  presents,  which  were  re¬ 
fused.  “  The  son  then  inquired,  (says  our  author)  if  there 
**  was  any  jolly  fellow  amongst  us  who  would  keep  him  compa- 
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V  ny  at  the  Bouza  shop.  One  of  the  Egyptians  stepped  fnr> 

ward,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  led  by  him  to  a  common 
**  brothel  just  by,  where  they  sat  nnging  and  drinking  the  whole 
“  night.” 

Passing  the  beautiful  river  Mogren,  not  Mareb,  as  Bruce 
calls  it,  with  its  verdant  banks  covered  with  fresh  herbage  and 
tamarisk  trees,  they  came  to  the  large  village  of  Darner,  con¬ 
taining  about  500  houses,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  religious  men. 
They  have  no  king  or  chief,  but  a  high  pontifi*,  or  faky,  who  re¬ 
gulates  all  their  matters,  and  who  has  great  influence  ovei:  them, 
being  supposed  to  possess  supernatural  powers.  There  are 
other  fakys  of  less  note  in  the  town ;  and  Darner  has,  on  this 
account,  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  seat  of  piety  and  reli¬ 
gion.  Schools  are  establiuied  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and 
for  qualifying  them  to  act  as  fakys  in  their  own  countries 
The  learned  men  of  Darner  have  many  books  on  religious  and 
judicial  subjects'.  Among  others,  Burckhardt  saw  a  copy  of 
the  Koran,  400  piastres  i  and  a  copy  of  Bochari's  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Koran,  worth  double  that  sum,  in  the  Cairo 

Ixwk  market.  The  following  anecdote  shews  how  completely 
Burckhardt  hod  succeeded  in  assuming  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  country. 

if  In  places  like  Darner,  where  there  is  no  daily  market,  and 
wliere  nothing  whatever  is  sold  publicly,  except  on  the  weekly  mar¬ 
ket-day,  the  traveller  finds  it  very  troublesome  to  buy  the  articles  of 
small  value  which  he  may  be  in  need  of.  I  wanted  a  few  measures 
of  dhourra  for  my  ass,  but  there  being  no  metal  currency  less  than  a 
dollar,  which  would  have  purchased  a  larger  quantity  than  I  could 
have  carried  with  me,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  imitating  my 
companions,  and  went  from  house  to  house  with  some  strings  of 
beads  in  my  hands,  offering  them  for  sale  at  about  four  handfids  of 
dhourra  for  each  bead.  I  gained  at  this  rate  about  sixty  per  cent, 
above  the  prime  cost,  and  had  at  the  same  time  an  opportunity  of 
entering  many  private  houses.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
that,  notwithsUuiding  the  austerity  of  the  Fakys,  a  great  number  of 
Bouza  shops,  and  houses  of  debauchery,  were  established  all  over 
the  town.  1  repeated  these  walks  every  day  during  our  stay  at 
Darner.  One  afternoon,  while  crying  my  beads  for  sale,  I  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  a  Faky,  who  asked  me  if  I  could  read.  On  answering  in 
the  affirmative,  he  desiretl  me  to  follow  him  to  a  place  where,  he 
said,  I  might  expect  to  get  a  good  dinner.  He  then  1^  me  to  a  house 
where  I  found  a  great  number  of  people  collected  to  celebrate  tlie 
memory  of  some  relative  lately  deceased.  Several  Fakies  wm%  read¬ 
ing  the  Koran  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  A  great  Falyr  afterwards 
came  in,  whose  arrival  was  the  signal  for  reciting  the  Koran  in  loud 
songs,  in  the  manner  customary  in  the  East,  in  which  I  joined  them.' 
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This  was  continued  for  about  half  an  hour,  until  dinner  was  brought 
in,  whidi  was  very  plentiful,  as  a  cow  had  been  killed  upon  the  oc¬ 
casion.  After  a  h^rt)'  meal,  we  recommenced  our  reading.  One  of 
the  Shikhs  produced  a  basketful  of  white  pebbles,  over  which  seve¬ 
ral  prayers  were  read.  These  pebbles  were  destined  to  be  strewed 
over  the  tomb  of  the  deceased,  in  the  manner  which  I  had  often  ob¬ 
served  upon  tombs  freshly  made.  Upon  my  inquiries  concerning 
this  custom,  whidi  I  confessed  to  have  never  before  seen  practised 
in  any  Moliammedan  country,  the  Faky  answered  that  it  was  a  mere 
meritorious  action ;  that  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  it ;  but 
that  it  was  thought  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  when  hereafter  vi¬ 
siting  the  tomb,  might  lie  glad  to  find  these  pebbles,  in  order  to 
use  them  as  beads  in  addressing  its  prayers  to  the  Creator.  When 
the  reading  was  over,  the  women  liegan  to  sing  and  howL  I  then 
left  the  room,  and  on  taking  my  departure,  my  kind  host  put  some 
bones  of  roasted  meat  in  my  hand,  to  serve  for  my  supper.'* 

The  caravan  arrived  without  any  accident  at  Shendy,  which, 
next  to  Sennaar  to  the  south,  and  Cobbe  the  capital  cd'  Darfour 
to  the  west,  is  the  largest  town  of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  is  a 
great  emporium  of  inland  trade.  It  is  about  half  an  hour's 
walk  from  the  Nile,  consisting  of  several  quarters,  and  contain¬ 
ing  from  800  to  1000  houses.  The  character  and  manners  of 
the  people  are  much  the  same  here  as  at  Berber;  drunkenness 
and  debauchery  are  equally  fashionable,  and  the  people  seem 
to  be  fully  as  destitute  of  all  moral  principle.  A  daily,  and  one 
large  weekly  market  is  held,  which  is  frequented  by  all  the 
Aralis  from  the  neighbourhood.  At  this  markdt  are  exposed 
all  the  commodities  which  are  in  request  in  the  country ;  and  it 
is  so  crowded,  and  the  dust  and  heat  so  extremely  oppressive 
during  the  mid-day  hours,  which  is  the  favourite  time  for  trans¬ 
acting  business,  that  fiurckhardt  found  himself  unable  to  remain 
here  for  any  length  of  time,  and  always  left  one  of  his  compa¬ 
nions  in  charge  with  what  he  had  to  sell.  The  commodities 
exposed  to  sale  are  enumerated  in  the  following  passage.  To 
these  may  be  added  tobacco,  sandal  wood,  fenugreek,  liban,  a 
species  of  gum,  gum*arabic,  perfumes  and  spiceries,  which  are 
sold  in  the  grocers’  and  druggists’  shops. 

About  four  or  five  hundred  camels,  as  many  cows,  a  hundred 
asses,  and  twenty  or  thirty  horses,  were  on  sale  on  the  great  market- 
days.  Every  merchant  then  takes  his  stand  in  one  of  the  open  shops, 
or  in  the  open  market,  and  exposes  part  of  his  merdiandize ;  for  even 
the  richest  traders  are  not  ashametl  of  trafficking  in  the  minutest  de¬ 
tail.  The  Egyptian,  Souakin,  Sennaar,  and  Kordofan  merchants 
form  separate  corps,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  great  circle  of  slaves, 
thus  exposed  for  sale.  The  country  people  bring  to  market,  mats, 
baskets,  ox  hides,  and  other  skins,  coarse  pottery,  camel  saddles. 
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wooden  dishes,  and  otlier  articles  of  their  own  manufacture,  &c.  About 
a  dozen  shoemakers,  or  rather  sandalmakers,  from  the  country,  work 
for  thew  two  days  in  the  market,  and  will  make  a  pair  of  sandals  at 
an  hour’s  notice.  The  works  in  leather  are  very  prettily  done.  The 
leather  is  tanned  with  the  garadh,  or  pulse  of  the  acacia ;  the  Bedou* 
ins  about  Sennaar  are  said  to  be  the  most  skilful  in  its  preparation. 
Leather  sacks  are  likewise  sold  here ;  they  serve  for  the  transport  of 
every  kind  of  baggage  and  merchandize,  excepting  dhourra,  gum- 
arabic,  and  salt,  which  are  carried  in  baskets.  Many  blacksmiths 
repair  to  Shendy  from  the  country ;  they  make  and  sell  the  small 
knives  generally  worn  among  these  people.” 

Shendy  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  ‘Egypt  to  the 
north,  with  Kordofan  to  the  south-west,  with  Sennaar  to  the 
south,  and  with  Souakin,  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  articles  imported  from  Egypt,  are  the  sembil 
and  mehlcb,  both  of  which  are  in  great  request  in  Abyssinia ; 
in  the  countries  to  the  north  of  it,  and  also  in  those  to  the 
south  of  Sennaar,  the  former  as  a  perfume  and  medicine,  the 
latter  as  a  condiment ;  soap,  which  is  manufactured  at  Gaze, 
Jaffa,  Hebron,  and  Jeru^em;  sugar,  which  is  in  universal 
demand ;  takas,  a  coarse  sort  of  Egyptian  cambric,  dyed  blue, 
with  which  the  women  line  their  best  cloaks;  white  cotton 
stuffs,  with  red  borders,  which  are  worn  by  the  great  people, 
especially  at  Sennaar ;  linen  for  shirts ;  Egyptian  sheep-skins; 
beads  in  great  varieties,  which  are  universally  worn;  paper, 
which  is  chiefly  carried  west  by  the  Darfour  caravans,  pewter, 
old  copper,  principally  large  boilers,  pots,  &c.  yellow  brass  wire, 
for  ornamenting  the  lances,  hardware,  such  as  razors,  files, 
thimbles,  scissars,  needles  of  the  coarsest  kind,  nails,  sword- 
.  blades,  looking-glasses  of  Trieste  and'  Venetian  manufacture, 
and  articles  for  the  Mamclouks  since  they  have  established 
themselves  in  Dongola.  The  articles  imported  into  Shendy 
from  Sennaar,  and  the  countries  to  the  south,  and  exported  to 
Egypt,  are  slaves,  ivory,  rhinoceros’  horns,  which  are  worked 
into  ornaments  for  the  handles  of  swords,  &c.;  musk,  ebony, 
supposed  to  grow  to  the  south  of  Sennaar,  as  it  is  very  dear ; 
coffee-beans,  the  growth  of  Abyssinia  and  the  Galla  country ; 
leather,  which  is  manufactured  at  Sennaar  into  camel  saddles, 
sacks,  small  water  flasks,  and  sandals,  which  last  are  sown  with 
a  precision  and  nicety  not  to  be  expected  from  rude  Arabs, 
shields  made  of  the  skins  of  the  rhinoceros  and  giraffa.  The 
dhourra  grain  is  also  a  great  article  of  import  from  Sennaar, 
four  or  five  hundretl  camels  frequently  coming  at  one  time  to 
Shendy  loaded  with  this  article.  GolcI  and  camels  are  also  im¬ 
ported  ;  the  former  article  generally  finds  its  way  to  Souakin^ 
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on  the  Red  Sea.  From  Kordofan,  which  is  to  the  south-west 
of  Shendy,  slaves  are  chiefly  imported;  also  leather  sacks, 
made  of  very  thick  ox  leather,  for  the  transport  of  dhourra  • 
meal  through  the  desert ;  large  water-skins,  made  of  ox-hides, 
and  smaller  ones  of  sheep-skins,  made  with  singular  art,  the  ani¬ 
mal  being  killed  by  cutting  off  the  head,  and  the  skin  being  se¬ 
parated  from  the  carcase  without  any  other  aperture,  except 
where  the  legs  are  cut  off.  Ostrich  feathers,  also  brought  by 
the  Kordofan  merchants,  are  in  great  request.  From  Souakin, 
India  goods  are  principally  imported ;  different  sorts  of  cambric 
from  Madras  and  Surat,  and  coarse  muslins  from  Bengal,  also 
spices,  India  sugar,  Mokha  beads,  and  hardware;  in  which  lat¬ 
ter  article,  however,  the  Egyptians  can  aflbrd  to  undersell 
them. 

From  the  resort  of  all  these  different  traders  to  Shendy,  it 
has  become  the  first  commercial  town  in  the  Black  countries, 
and  is  the  great  mart  of  the  Egyptian  and  Arabian  slave-trade. 
The  farthest  limit  of  its  commerce  appears  to  be  Dar  Salev, 
or  perhaps  Bagerm^,  about  1000  miles  to  the  west.  Although 
both  Egyptian  and  Arabian  merchandize  penetrate  beyond  this, 
it  is  not  by  any  known  commercial  routes,  and  no  merchants, 
with  goods  of  any  value,  would  attempt  to  pass  through  the 
savage  and  hostile  tribes  of  Arabs  and  Bedouins,  or  the  idola¬ 
trous  African  nations  of  the  interior. 

The  trade  from  Egypt  northward,  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
is  carried  on  with  smsill  capitals,  which  however  return  enor¬ 
mous  profits.  The  family'  of  Allowein,  forming  a  company  of 
about  twelve  persons,  with  whom  Burckhardt  travellw  from 
Daraou,  had  about  1000  dollars  embarked  in  the  adventure. 
The  common  class  of  merchants  carry  with  them  goods  to  the 
amount  of  from  2  to  300  dollars.  Every  article  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  or  of  European  manufacture  may  be  sold  at  Shendy  for 
double  or  triple  its  value,  and  a  like  proflt  is  gained  on  all 
articles  imported  into  Egypt;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  contributions  levied  on  the  caravans  by  the  different  chiefs 
through  whose  territories  they  pass,  the  expenses  of  subsisting 
the  slaves,  the  money  ptud  to  the  Arab  guides,  and  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  on  all  imports  from  the  Muth, 
Burckhardt  estimates  that  a  well  chosen  assortment  of  goods, 
from  Daraou  to  Shendy,  will  yield,  after  the  sale  of  the  return 
cargo  at  Daraou,  a  clear  gain  of  150  per  cent. ;  on  some  occa¬ 
sions  the  profits  have  been  even  known  to  amount  to  500  per 
cent  These  great  profits  are  invariably  spent  in  drinking  and 
debauchery ;  and  the  trade  is  generally  carried  on  with  money 
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borrowed  at  an  interest  of  50  per  cent.,  and  for  which  the  trad¬ 
ers  pledge  their  houses  or  landed  property  as  security-  The 
children  of  the  Daraou  merchants  are  triuned  at  an  early  age  to 
this  traffic.  Several  boys,  hai'dly  ten  years  of  age,  made  their 
first  journey  along  with  their  fathers,  in  the  caravan  with  which 
Burckhardt  travelled ;  and  he  has  seen  at  Daraou,  people  who 
boasted  that  their  great  great-grandfathers  were  Sennaar  iner.  )  ^  i 
chants- 

Slaves  unhappily  constitute  every  where  the  great  sta|)le  of 
the  African  trade,  and  Mr.  Burckhardt,  in  cYplmning  the  na¬ 
ture  and  origin  of  this  traffic,  has  satisfactorily  demonstrated, 
that  the  radical  cure  of  this  great  evil  must  begin  in  Africa  it¬ 
self.  The  European  powers  may,  no  doubt,  hinder  their  own 
subjects  from  cariyring  oft'  slaves,  and  one  branch  of  the  trarle 
may  thus  be  abolished.  But  the  slave  trade  carried  on  in  the 
interior  still  remains,  and  will  flourish  so  long  as  human  beings 
can  be  carried  off  from  the  unprotected  and  idolatrous  countries 
of  central  Africa.  These  are  all  surrounded  by  Mahometan 
nations,  by  whose  hostile  incursions  into  their  territories,  it  is 
that  slaves  are  procured  for  the  supply  of  all  the  other  countries,  1 
where  their  services  arc  univt*rsally  required.  These  are,  Turkey 
— Arabia  and  Egypt — all  the  northern  countries  of  AlVica— 
Darfbur,  Sennaar,  as  well  as  all  western  Africa,  and,  to  supply 
this  extensive  demand,  slaves,  we  may  be  assured,  will  be  car¬ 
ried  oft',  so  long  as  they  constitute  a  valuable  article  of  trade, 
and  so  long  as  the  negro  countries  are  unable  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  the  violence  of  their  neighbours. 

Slaves,  both  male  and  female,  arc  divided  into  three  classes, 
namely,  those  below  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age — those  above 
eleven  and  under  fifteen, — and  those  of  fifteen  and  upwards. 

The  second  class  is  the  most  esteemed ;  a  male  slave  of  this 
class,  provided  he  has  the  marks  of  the  small-pox,  is  worth  fif¬ 
teen  or  sixteen,  and  a  female,  from  twenty  to  tw’enty-five  Sj)a- 
nish  dollars.  Slaves  are  brought  from  tlie  countries  to  the  south 
of  Sennaar,  namely,  I'rom  Abyssinia  and  the  Galla  country. 

These  arc  most  esteemed.  They  are  also  procured  from  the 
negro  countries  of  Africa,  to  the  south  and  south-wc'st  of  Dar- 
four,  from  twenty  to  forty  days  journey  from  Koblx^  tlie  capi¬ 
tal.  Few  slaves  are  importeil  into  Egypt,  without  having  fre¬ 
quently  changed  masters.  Those  which  are  procured  from 
Bertit,  for  instance,  which  lies  about  twenty  days  journey  to  the 
south  of  Koblx?,  arc  collected,  after  they  are  captured,  on  the 
borders  of  the  country,  by  petty  merchants  who  deal  in  groin. 

These  sell  them  to  the  traders  of  Kobbe,  from  whom  they  are 
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bought  by  Kordofan  traders,  and  transported  to  Obeydh  in  Kor- 
dofan,  whence  they  are  sent  to  Shendy.  Here  they  are  pur¬ 
chased  either  by  the  Souakin  or  Egyptian  traders,  who  transport 
them  either  to  Egypt  or  to  A.rabia.  In  Egypt,  they  frequently 
change  hands  several  times  before  they  are  finally  disposed  of. 
Entire  lots  of  slaves  are  sold  at  Esne  and  Siout,  in  upper  Egypt, 
to  wholesale  dealers,  who  dispose  of  them  in  retail  at  Cairo. 
Young  slaves,  of  four  or  five  years  old,  are  frequently  exposed 
in  the  market,  sometimes  with,  and  at  other  times  without  their 
parents  ;*and  the  traders  so  far  shew  humanity,  that  they  sel¬ 
dom  sell  the  parent  and  the  child  separately.  When  such  a 
>  transaction  takes  place,  the  trader  incurs  universal  reproach  for 
his  cruelty.  The  treatment  of  the  slaves,  by  the  traders  who 
purchase  them,  is  rather  kind  than  otherwise.  They  are  seldom 
Hogged,  are  well  fed,  are  not  over-worked,  and  are  spoken  to  in 
a  kind  manner,  being  taught  to  call  their  master  “  Abouy,”  my 
father.  This  results  not,  however,  from  humanity,  but  from  ptx- 
licy,— the  traders  apprehending  that  the  slave,  in  the  event  of 
being  ill-treated,  would  abscond;  and  lieingaware  that  any  attempt 
to  confine  him  .would  injure  his  health ;  for  the  newly  importtxl 
slaves  delight  in  the  open  mr,  and  reluctantly  enter  houses,  which 
they  consider  as  prisons.  When  they  are  once  in  the  desert, 
where  the  traders  know  that  they  have  no  means  of  escape,  they 
frequently  give  vent  to  their  savage  tempers,  in  the  treatment  of 
their  slaves,  though  they  are  always  well  fed.  Slaves,  after  they 
are  settled  in  families  in  the  east,  are  treated  much  like  children 
of  the  family,  and  always  lietter  than  the  free  servants.  Both 
in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  the  law  gives  one  great  privilege  ^o  the 
slave,  namely,  that  if  he  is  discontented  with  his  master,  and 
decided  not  to  remain  with  him,  he  can  insist  on  being  exposed 
•  to  sale  in  the  public  slave-market.  Slave  boys  are  allowed  en¬ 
tire  freedom  in  the  yard  of  the  house  where  they  are  kept  *,  but 
grown  up  males  are  kept  in  close  confinement,  and  often  chained. 
On  the  journey  they  are  tied  to  a  long  pole,  one  end  of  which  is 
fastened  to  the  camel's  saddle,  and  the  other,  which  is  forked,  is 
passed  on  each  side  of  the  slave’s  neck,  and  tied  behind  with  a 
strong  cord.  The  slave-traders  pretend  that  they  respect  the 
chastity  of  the  handsomest  female  slaves;  but  accoiding  to 
Burckhardt  this  is  false,  the  place  where  the  caravan  encamps 
being  a  scene  of  indiscriminate  licentiousness. 

Slaves  are  occasionally  mutilated  for  exportation,  at  Borg  ho, 
to  the  west  of  Darfour.  But  the  chief  place  where  this  is  prac-' 
tised,  is  at  a  village  near  Siout,  in  ujiper  Egypt.  The  un¬ 
happy  beings  chosen  for  the  pur|X)se,  arc  between  eight  and 
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twelve  years  of  age ;  and  their  value  is,  in  this  inhuman  man- 
ner,  raised  from  300  to  1000  piastres — a  profit  so  enormous, 
as  to  stifle,  it  would  appear,  every  sentiment  of  mercy  within 
the  breast  of  the  slave-trader.  The  operation,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  seldom  proves  fatal ;  the  deaths  being  rarely  more 
than  two  in  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Burckhardt  left  Shcndy  on  the  17th  May,  with  the  cara¬ 
van  for  Souakin,  where  he  arrived  on  the  26th  June.  His  de- 
tuls  of  the  journey  are,  as  usual,  amusing  and  curious ;  but  our 
account  of  this  interesting  work  has  already  extended  td  so  great 
a  length,  that  we  must  compress  what  we  have  now  to  add, 
within  a  very  short  compass.  He  passed  through  the  fertile 
district  of  Taka,  celebrated  for  its  herds  of  cattle,  and  for  its 
grain.  The  cattle  would  be  even  more  numerous  were  it  not 
for  the  wild  beasts  which  haunt  the  forests,  and  destroy  great 
numbers  of  them.  There  are  lions,  which,  the  natives  say,  some¬ 
times  reach  the  size  of  a  cow,  and  tigers,  or,  as  Burckhardt  sup¬ 
poses,  panthers.  These  wild  animals  were  frequently  heara 
growling  round  the  encampment  of  the  caravan  during  the  night. 
At  all  the  villages  through  which  they  pa.ssed,  the  appearance 
of  a  white  man  excited,  more  especially  among  the  females,  one 
universal  shriek  of  surprise  ana  horror.  The  whiteness  of  the 
skin  is  considered  by  the  negroes  as  the  effect  of  disease,  and  a 
sign  of  weakness,  and  it  is  always  viewed  with  disgust.  On  the 
market-days  at  Shendy,  Burckhardt  mentions  that  he  frequently 
terrified  the  people,  by  turning  short  upon  them,  when  the  ge¬ 
neral  exclamation  was,  “  God  preserve  us  from  the  devil.” 

**  One  day,  after  bargaining  for  some  onions  with  a  country  girl  in 
the  market  at  Shendy,  she  tmd  me,  that  if  I  would  take  off  my  tur¬ 
ban  and  shew  her  my  head,  she  would  give  me  five  more  onions ; 
I  insisted  upon  having  eight,  which  she  gave  me ;  when  I  removed 
my  turban,  she  started  back  at  the  sight  of  my  white  closely-shaven 
crown,  and  when  I  jocularly  asked  her  whether  she  should  like  to 
have  a  husband  with  such  a  head  ;  she  expressed  the  greatest  sur¬ 
prise  and  disgust,  and  swore  that  she  would  rather  live  with  the  ugli¬ 
est  Darfour  slave.” 


With  the  Souakin  caravan  there  were  about  20  pilgrims,  tra¬ 
velling  towards  Mecca.  Many  of  these  came  from  the  most  re- 
mote  parts  of  the  interior,  and  travel  generally  as  beggars,  being 

Suite  destitute.  The  two  principal  routes  for  the  pilgrims,  after 
ley  arrive  on  the  Nile,  is  either  along  the  course  of  the  river  to 
Egypt,  or  along  the  tracks  of  the  Mogren  and  Atbara,  to  Taka, 
and  thence  to  ^uakin  on  the  Red  Sea.  Those  who  come  from 
Kordofan,  go  to  Sennaar,  and  from  thence,  through  Abyssinia, 
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to  Masuah,  likewise  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  manners  of  the 
people  of  Souakin,  like  these  of  all  the  nations  of  Africa,  are, 
according  to  Burckhardt^  more  or  less  tmnted  with  ill  faith, 
avarice,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery.  The  town  is  governed 
by  an  Aga,  a  Turkish  officer,  whose  tyranny  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  Burckhardt,  had  he  not  been  luckily  protected  oy  the 
finnan  which  he  received  from  the  Pasha  of  Egypt 

At  Souakin  Burckhardt  embarked  in  company  with  a  crowd  of 
Mahometan  pilgrims  for  Djidda,  and  the  account  of  this  voya^ 
terminates  the  present  publication.  The  journal  of  his  travels  m 
Arabia,  and  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  is  reserved  for  a  subse¬ 
quent  work,  which,  judging  from  the  interest  and  the  merits  of 
what  is  now  published,  the  public  will  expect  with  no  small  degree 
of  impatience.  Mr.  Burckhardt  is  an  enterprising  and  judicious 
traveller,  whose  details  never  fail  to  amuse,  because  they  always 
tend  to  illustrate  some  important  point  in  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  people  among  whom  he  is  travelling.  They 
bear  the  stamp  of  an  active  mind,  curious  to  'mquire  and  eager 
to  communicate,  and  he  never  bespeaks  the  attention  of  nis 
readers,  unless  for  information  both  satisfactory  and  import¬ 
ant. 

The  journeys  of  Mr.  Burckhardt  place  in  a  very  olear  view, 
the  difficulty  of  penetrating  with  safety  into  the  interior  of 
Africa.  The  barbarous  manners  and  prejudices  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  oppose  almost  insuperable  difficulties  to  any  European 
traverring  this  Continent  alone,  in  his  own  native  character. 
Burckhaidt  suggests,  that  100  Europeans,  well  armed,  might 
make  their  way  over  the  whole  country  in  perfect  security ;  and 
this  is  no  doubt  true,  as  fire-arms  are  not  used,  and  scarcely 
known  in  the  interior.  Even  at  Shendy,  on  the  Nile,  Burck- 
hardt's  musket  was  an  object  of  general  terror,  and  some  of  the 
traders  would  not  remiun  in  the  apartment  where  it  was  placed. 
But  to  bodies  of  men  attempting  such  an  enterprise,  the  fatality 
of  the  climate,  which  gradually  reduces  their  numbers,  and  leaves 
them  at  length  to  the  mercy  of  the  inhabitants,  is  found  a  formi¬ 
dable  obstacle.  In  such  barbarous  countries,  the  disguise  of  the 
Mahometan  religion  and  manners  seems,  after  all,  the  traveller's 
best  safeguard;  and  it  is  probably  to  some  scheme  of  this  nature, 
conducted  by  a  more  fortunate,  but  not  more  enterpriring  ad¬ 
venturer,  than  the  author  of  the  present  work,  that  we  must  trust 
for  farther  discoveries  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
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W  hen  the  constitutional  moderation,  or  the  prospcctite  envy 
of  Augustus,  decreed  the  Danube  as  a  boundary  of  the  Homan 
em{Mre,  he  virtually  acknowledged  the  independence,  -  as  he  pro¬ 
bably  meant  to  imply  the  unprofitableness  of  a  country,  which 
was  destined  to  mve  a  title  and  an  increase  of  glory  to  one  of 
the  worthiest  of  his  successors.  The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Europe  which  he  thus  left  unsubdued,  hod  by  no  means  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit  forbearance. 
They  more  tlian  once  disturbed  the  repose,  and  offended  the 
majesty  of  the  emperor,  when  the  posse.ssion  of  undisputed 
power,  and  the  establishment  of  unquestioned  authority  through¬ 
out  the  wide  extent  of  his  dominions,  furnished,  at  once,  the 
means  and  a  fit  season  for  taking  vengeance.  Their  insolence. 


their  predatory  visitations,  proved  vastly  more  vexatious  in  the 
reign  of  the  infamous  Domitian,  who  had  the  vanity  to  claim 
Uie  honours  of  a  triumph  over  them,  which  neither  his  courage 
nor  his  prudence  could  have  achieved.  The  indignant  Juvenal  ‘ 
enjoys  a  sneer  at  this  event  in  the  miscreant's  history,  and  al¬ 
ludes,  with  sarcastic  glee,  to  the  g(>1d  medals,  which  a  contemptible 
subserviency  of  the  senate  ordered  to  be  struck  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  his  very  problematical  conquest- 

cum  lance  beata 

Dacicos  et  acripto  radiat  Gennanicus  <i»ro.— Sat.  vi. 

It  was  reserved  for  Trajan  to  deserve  the  renown,  thus  fraudu¬ 
lently  anticipated,  by  the  substantial  acquisition  of  the  province; 
and,  by  imparting  to  it  the  redeeming  features  of  Roman  cmli- 
zation,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  its  barbann’s  independence. 
He  joined  it  to  Mocsia  by  a  stupendous  bridge,  the  most  magni¬ 
ficent  of  his  works,  and  ot  which  the  rock-like  piles  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  Danube,  when  its  waters  are  low.  The  Ixnindaries 
of  Dacia,  for  so  was  this  territorial  appendage  denominateil, 
were  the  rivers  Niester,  Theyss  or  Tibiscus,  and  the  lower  Da¬ 
nube,  with  one  of  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  comprehending 
a  space  of  about  thirteen  hundred  miles  in  circumference. 
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The  people,  originally  a  Scythian  tribe,  were  a  warlike  and  a 
hardy  race,  and  had  genei^ly  been  governed  by  princes  who 
set  a  due  value  on  their  national  freedom.  Decebalus,  the  last 
of  them,  disdiuning  the  bondage  of  a  tributary  and  the  sutler, 
ings  of  a  captive,  after  having  waged  unsucce^ul  war  with  the 
masters  of  the  world,  destroyed  himself  that  he  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

Agreeably  to  their  wonted  policy,  the  Romans  set  about  im¬ 
proving  the  country  which  their  arms  had  subdued.  For  this 
purpose  they  sent  colonies  into  it,  built  new  cities,  and  con¬ 
structed  high  roads.  Marks  of  this  judicious  conduct  are  now 
to  be  traced,  in  the  fragments  of  pavements,  the  corrupted 
names  of  places,  and  the  mongrel  Latin  that  is  occasionally 
employed  as  a  medium  of  oral  communication.  Dacia,  like 
other  portions  of  the  decaying  fabric,  suffered  grievously  from 
the  attacks  of  those  tribes  which  finally  rioted  over  the*empire. 
Of  these  the  Goths  were  early  conspicuous,  by  the  frequency  and 
the  violence  of  their  barbarous  inroads.  They  obtained  entire 
ascendancy  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  when  they  em¬ 
braced  a  form  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  thenceforward 
predominated  among  the  inhabitants.  To  the  Goths  succeeded 
tlie  Huns,  whose  dominion  was  overturned  by  the  Gepidse. 
These  gave  way  to  the  Lombards,  who  yielded  to  the  Avari 
or  White-Huns,  by  whom  the  country  was  held  till  their  de¬ 
struction  by  the  Franks  and  Bulgarians.  Other  transitions  oc- 
curred  between  the  seventh  century  and  the  time  when  the 
Turkish  power  began  to  be  felt  in  tliis  part  of  Eurcqie.  Be- 
tjsreen  these  periods,  Dacia,  which,  under  the  protection  and  go- 
Vemment  of  the  Romans,  existed  as  one  province,  occasionally 
designated  by  the  name  of  its  conqueror,  and  at  other  times  by 
the  epithet  Fcra,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Dacia  NovUy  a 
district  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  was  broken  down  and 
divided  among  various  petty  tribes,  whose  origin  and  con¬ 
nexions  have  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  ingenuity  and  re¬ 
search  of  the  antiquarians.  We  i^iall- content  ourselves  with 
that  subdivision  eff  it  whicli  exists  to  the  present  day,  and  with 
the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  those  portions  of  it  in  which 
we  are  now  professedly  concerned. 

The  Roman  Dacia  comprehended  Transylvania,  a  province 
united  in  modern  times  to  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  the  two  provinces  of  which  our  author  treats.  One  of 
these,  Wallachia,  a  name  of  uncertain  etymology,  and  which  is 
not. recognized  by  the  inhabitants,  who  style  themselves  “  Rum- 

unn,”  or  Romans,  and  their  country  “  Tsara-Rumaneska,”  or 
Roman-land,  became  tributary  to  the  Turks  about  the  end  of 
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the  fourteenth  or  early  in  the  following  century,  during  the  Sul- 
tanship  of'Bajazet,  who  defeated  the  troops  of  Mirtza  the  Voi¬ 
vode  or  sovereign  of  the  Wallachians.  Tne  tribute  was  r^^ 
larly  pud  till  the  year  1444,  when  Ladislas,  King  of  Hungary, 
en^iged  the  Voivode  Dracula  in  an  enterprise  against  the 
Turks,  which  proved  unfortunate,  as  did  another  in  1448,  when 
the  Wallachians  re-acknowledged  their  subjection.  They  re¬ 
volted  again  in  1 460,  but,  after  some  inconriderable  advantages, 
were  forced  into  a  treaty,  which  laid  the  basis  of  their  present  sub¬ 
ordinate  constitution.  The  rank  and  title  of  a  Pashah,  now  con¬ 
ferred  on  their  Voivode,  furnished  an  ostensible  badge  of  depend¬ 
ence.  The  people,  however,  soon  discovered  that  their  subjugation 
was  any  thing  but  a  name.  Increase  of  oppression  urged  them  to 
new  efforts  for  freedom,  at  the  close  of  tne  rixteenth  century, 
when  the  Voivode  Michael,  a  spirited  and  energetic  prince, 
formed ’an  alliance  with  some  of  his  neighbours,  who,  equally 
with  himself,  detested  the  odious  tyranny  of  the  Turkish  power. 
The  contest,  which  lasted  for  several  years,  frequently  promised 
liberty  to  the  Wallachians;  but  the  death  of  their  valorous 
leader  threw  them  into  confusion,  which  terminated  in  a  return 
to  their  tributary  character.  Any  attempts  which  have  since 
been  made  to  throw  off  the  yoke  were  of  snort  duration  and  un¬ 
successful. 

The  subjecUon  of  Moldavia  to  the  same  iniquitous  despotism 
was  of  later  occurrence,  and,  as  is  imagined,  was  partly  volun¬ 
tary.  In  reality  it  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  apprehen- 
rion  of  a  worse  fate,  should  the  Sultan  Suleyman  I.  chuse  to  di¬ 
rect  his  arms  against  it;  and  it  is  certain  that  better  terms  were 
procured  by  offering  or  consenting  to  become  tributary,  than 
could  have  been  expected  after  hazarding  a  struggle.  The  go¬ 
vernment  establish^  in  it  was  similar  to  that  of  the  sister  pro¬ 
vince,  in  the  fortunes  of  which  it  has  commonly  shared.  About 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  seized  by  Sigismund  of 
Transylvania,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  a  Polish  army,  which, 
after  a  short  possession,  restored  it  to  the  Turks  in  1602.  Since 
that  period  it  has  made  several  short-lived  attempts  to  redeem 
itself  from  a  baneful  servitude,  the  mischiefs  of  which  have  ac¬ 
tually  grown  apace  with  the  declining  fortunes  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte. 

As  the  constitution  established  in  these  two  provinces  is  very 
similar,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  inform  the  reader  what  are  its 
peculiar  features.  These  will  be  easily  understood  from  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  granted  by  Mahomet  II.  to  Wallachia, 
which,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  forms  the  basis. 

1.  The  sultan  consents  and  engages  for  himself  and  his  succes- 
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son,  to  give  protection  to  Walkchia,  and  to  defend  it  against  all 
enemies,  assuming  nothing  more  than  a  supremacy  over  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  that  principality,  the  Voivodes  of  which  shall  be  bound  to 
pay  to  the  Sublime  Porte  an  annual  tribute  of  ten  thousand  piastres. 

2.  **  The  Sublime  Porte  shall  never  interfere  in  the  local  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  said  principality,  nor  shall  any  Turk  be  ever  permitted 
to  come  into  Wallachia  without  an  ostensible  reason. 

S.  "  Every  year  an  officer  of  the  Porte  shall  come  to  Wallachia  to 
receive  the  tribute ;  and  on  his  return  shall  be  accompanied  by  an 
officer  of  the  Voivode,  as  far  as  Giurgevo  on  the  Danul^,  where  the 
money  shall  be  counted  over  again,  a  second  receipt  given  for  it,  and 
when  it  has  been  carried  in  safety  to  the  other  side  of  that  river, 
Wallachia  shall  no  longer  be  responsible  for  any  accident  that  may 
befal  it. 

4.  "  The  Voivodes  shall  continue  to  be  elected  by  the  archbishop, 
metropolitan,  bishops,  and  Irayars  (nobles),  and  the  election  shall  be 
acknowledge  by  the  Porte. 

5.  "  The  Wallacbian  nation  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  own  laws ;  and  the  Voivodes  shall  have  the  right  of  life 
and  death  over  their  own  subjects,  as  well  as  that  of  making  war 
and  peace,  without  having  to  account  for  any  such  proceedings  to  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

6.  **  All  Christians,  who,  having  once  embraced  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  faith,  should  come  into  Wallachia  and  resume  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  shall  not  be  claimed  by  any  Ottoman  authorities. 

7.  “  Wallachian  subjects,  who  may  have  occasion  to  go  into 
any  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  shall  not  be  there  called  upon 
for  the  haratsh  or  capitation  tax  paid  by  other  Rayahs  (Christian 
tributary  subjects.) 

8.  “  If  any  Turk  have  a  law.suit  in  Wallachia  with  a  subject  of 
the  country,  his  cause  shall  be  heard  and  decided  by  the  Wallachian 
Divan,* conformably  to  the  local  laws. 

9.  **  All  Turkish  merchants  coming  to  buy  and  sell  goods  in  the 
principality,  shall,  on  their  arrival,  have  to  give  notice  to  the  local 
authorities  of  the  time  necessary  for  their  stay,  and  shall  depart  when 
that  time  is  expired. 

10.  *'  No  Turk  is  authorized  to  take  away  one  or  more  servants  of 
either  sex,  natives  of  Wallachia ;  and  no  Turkish  mosque  shall  ever 
exist  on  any  part  of  the  Wallachian  territory. 

11.  **  The  Sublime  Porte  promises  never  to  grant  a  firman  (a 
written  order  issued  by  the  Grand  Vizier  in  the  Sultan's  name)  at 
the  request  of  a  Wallachian  subject  for  his  affairs  in  Wallachia,  of 
whatever  nature  they  may  be;  and  never  to  assume  the  right  of 
calling  to  Constantinople,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  Turkish  domi¬ 
nions,  a  Wallachian  subject  on  any  pretence  whatever.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  1st,  3d,  4th,  and  latter  part  of 
the  5th,  which  have  undergone  alterations  in  no  small  degree 
injurious  to  the  liberties  of  the  country,  these  articles  are  punc¬ 
tually  observed  to  this  day.  But  it  is  easy  to  perceiVe  through 
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them  the  helplessness  of  the  people,  and  how  readily,  when  he 
pleased,  his  Sublime  Majesty  might  render  their  condiuon  a  most 
deplorable  one.  In  point  of  fact,  this  has  been  the  case,  as  va¬ 
rious  infractions  and  innovations,  now  generally  alluded  to,  have 
incontroverUbly  and  painfully  demonstrated.  It  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  mention  the  right  to  punish  with  death  the  Wallachian 
princes,  assumed  by  the  Ottoman  Court  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  that  of  appoinUng  to  the  two  Voivodates.  The 
manner  in  which  this  latter  power  has  been  exercised,  and  the 
dcscripdon  of  persons  by  whom  those  offices  have  been ’tilled, 
manifest  the  very  reverse  of  improvement. 

“  No  prince  of  Wallachian  or  Moldavian  birth  or  origin,  was  ever 
appointed  after  the  recal  of  Bessarabba,  (in  1714),  and  the  Porte 
would  have  been  willing  to  govern  the  principalities  through  the 
means  of  Turkish  Pashahs ;  but  the  intrigues  of  the  state  interpreter, 
Alexander  Marrocardato,  who  was  then  endeavouring  to  secure 
either  of  the  Voivodates  to  his  son  Nicholas,  induced  at  the  time  the 
Ottoman  government  to  introduce  another  system,  which  subsequent 
motives  have  contributed  to  support  to  the  present  day.  The  Porte 
selected  the  new  princes  from  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  whose 
long  habit  of  obedience  and  servile  degradation,  appeared  to  render 
them  suitable  tools  for  the  new  policy  adopted,  relative  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  principalities.  From  that  moment  the  princes  have 
been  appointed  by  Beratt,  an  imperial  diploma,  in  which  the  Sultan, 
in  proclaiming  the  nominations,  commands  the  Wallachian  and  Mol¬ 
davian  nations  to  acknowledge  and  obey  the  bearers  of  it,  as  sole  de¬ 
positories]  of  the  sovereign  authority.  They  were  instructed  to 
pursue  the  plan  of  administration  of  the  Voivodes,  and  thus  they 
were  suffered  to  hold  a  court,  to 'confer  dignities  and  titles  of  nobili¬ 
ty,  and  to  keep  up  a  show  of  sovereign  splendour,  circumstances 
v^ich  were  most  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  and  proved 
useful  to  the  interested  views  of  the  Porte.  But  they  were  most 
strictly  forbidden  to  maintain  troops,  or  to  collect  any,  under  any 
pretence  whatever.  This  precaution  was  indispensable,  as  it  pre¬ 
vented  the  princes  from  acquiring  military  power,  and  the  natives 
from  aspiring  to  independence." 

Whoever  knows  the  character  of  the  modem  Greeks,  and 
considers  the  education  required  for  these  mimic  sovereignties, 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  the  following  passage ;  though 
he  will  certainly  feel  some  surprise,  that  even  a  solitary  con- 
-  trast  should  be  found  among  those  who  have  been  raised  to  the 
honour. 

**  In  the  course  of  the  last  century,  a  variety  of  Greek  princes  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  each  other  in  tlie  government  of  the  principalities.  One 
alone,  Constantine  Marrocordato,  appointed  in  1735  to  WaUachia, 
devoted  himself  with  zrtil  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Some  wise 
institutions  attest  the  liberality  of  his  views,  and  a  generosity  of  cha- 
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racter  which  Is  not  to  be  traced  in  any  of  his  successors.  But  he  was 
twice  recalled,  because  he  refusetl  to  comply  with  demands  of  the 
Ottopian  government,  which  appeared  to  him  incompatible  with  the 
duties  he  owed  to  the  Wallachians.  The  other  princes,  less  scrupu> 
lous,  and  more  careful  of  their  own  interests,  marked  their  adminis> 
tration  by  the  most  violent  acts  of  extortion,  and  an  invariable  sys- 
ttrm  of  siwliatiun.  Few  of  them  died  a  natural  death,  and  the  Turkish 
scynieter  w’as,  perhaps,  frctpaently  employed  with  justice  among 
tJiem." 

,  These  princes  receive  their  investiture  at  the  Porte  in  a  pub- 
^lic  manner,  and  with  great  ]X)inp ;  take  an  oatii  of  allegiance  in 
the  presence  of  the  Sultan ;  proceed  to  the  patriarchal  church, 
where  certain  ceremonies,  wliich  were  formerly  observed  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  Greek  Kniperors,  are  performed ;  are  ac¬ 
companied  to  their  principalities  by  Turkish  officers ;  and  enter 
their  ca])itals  with  a  display  of  regal  magniticencc.  Their  ho¬ 
norary  distinctions  corre.'^pond  to  this  pageantry.  Thus  they 
are  styled  “  God’s  Anointed “  Serene  Highness “  Most 
High and  have  the  title  of  reigning  princes,  though  their 
|xjwers  be  only  those  of  viceroys.  The  llussian  court,  which 
was  the  first  to  hold  official  communication  with  them  since 
they  were  chosen  from  the  Greeks,  gives  them  the  designation 
of  HospodarSy  from  a  Sclavonic  word  signifying  Lord,  by  which 
they  have  often  been  denominated  by  other  Europeans.  They 
are  possessed  of  absolute  authority — for  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of 
any  nominal  restrictions ;  and  their  decisions  arc  not  only  with¬ 
out  appeal  for  the  natives,  but  cannot  even  be  revoked  oy  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  office.  A  council,  consisting  of  twelve  members, 
in  which' the  prince  presides,  and  where  it  is  customary  to  deli¬ 
berate  respecting  financial  and  some  other  matters,  generally 
meets  twice  a- week  ;  but  it  is  of  so  little  substantial  utility  as  tt 
check  or  even  a  guide  to  the  sovereign,  that  when  there  happens 
to  occur  in  it  an  opinion  that  is  held  unanimously  against  his 
wishes,  the  question  is  postponed  till  the  members  come  to  an¬ 
other  judgment.  This  is  very  sjieedily  brought  about.  As 
they  are  aware  that  non-compliance  would  lie  attended  with  dis¬ 
missal  and  disgrace,  it  is  common  enough  that  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sions  they  all  declare  an  opinion  directly  opposite  to  the  one 
they  had  last  given."  Where  people  understand  one  another  so 
well,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  great  danger  of  any  long- 
continued  and  troublesome  discordancy.  The  various  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  management  of  the  public  concerns,  as  the  tribu¬ 
nals  which  decide  commercial  differences,  police,  treasury  and 
criminal  cases,  are,  generally  speaking,  subject  both  to  the  in¬ 
struction' and  revision  of  the  same  powerful  personage,  who  eq- 

*1 
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joys,  besides,  the  prerogative  of  appointing  to  most  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  situations. 

The  chief  dignitaries  of  the  state,  including  the  twelve  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  divan,  are  all  Boyars  of  the  first  class,  and,  as  such, 
wear  their  beards.  They  are  removed  every  year,  but  retain 
their  titles  out  of  employment,  until  they  are  promoted.  The 
Boyars  of  the  second  class  comprehend  many  inferior  officers, 
and  are  similarly  removable.  This  frequency  of  removal  creates 
great  confusion,  but  is  found  requisite  to  satisfy  the  numerous 
members  of  the  first  families,  all  of  whom  conceive  it  to  be  their* 
birth-right  to  be  appointed  to  some  public  situation  for  a  time.^ 
The  Boyars  in  Wallachia  alone,  Mr.  Wilkinson  says,  amount 
to  nearly  thirty  thousand ;  and  **  as  their  chief  object  is  gmn, 
they  scramble  for  places  with  the  most  indecorous  avidity,  and 
never  regard  their  want  of  capacity  for  any  branch  of  public 
service.”  These  Boyars  are  but  indifferently  educated,  their 
acquisitions  being  confined  to  reading  and  writing  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  the  modem  Greek ;  to  which  a  few  oi  them 
add  a  smattering  of  French.  Indeed  they  have  little  encou¬ 
ragement  to  extend  their  efforts,  and  are  on  the  whole  an  indo¬ 
lent  and  a  luxurious,  if  not  a  vicious  race  of  beings.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kinson  charges  them  with  sundry  qualities,  any  one  of  which 
tarnishes  a  character,  but  the  assemblage  of  which,  at  least  in 
any  great  degree,  must  render  the  individual  a  burden  tp  him¬ 
self,  and  utterly  despicable  to  others. 

The  population  of  the  two  principalities  is  estimated  at  one  ■ 
million  for  Wallachia,  and  half  that  number  for  Moldavia.  It 
is  divided  into  three  classes ; — the  boyars  of  the  different  orders  ; 
the  tradesmen  of  all  descriptions ;  and  the  peasants,  with  others 
who  are  liable  to  the  conunon  taxes.  We  have  already  seen 
how  the  first  of  these  is  characterized.  The  other  two  classes 
might  be  briefly  described  in  the  words  of  the  author,  which, 
indeed,  apply  to  the  whole.  “  Man,”  says  he,  “  is  here  of  a 

dull  and  heavy  disposition ;  with  weak  pasrions,  no  strength 
<*  oS  mind,  and  lietraving  a  natural  aversion  to  a  life  of  industry 
“  or  of  mental  exertion.”  But  such  general  terms  are  scarcely 
capable  of  conveying  correct  id^  of  a  people.  We  shall  there¬ 
fore  nodee  one  or  two  particulars  which  strike  us  as  highly  dis- 
criminadve  of  the  state  of  society  in  these  provinces ;  and  after¬ 
wards  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  condition  and  manners  of  the 
peasantry.  If  the  educadon  of  the  boyars  be  so  indifferent,  that 
of  the  inferior  orders  is  not  likely  to  deserve  much  praise.  Pub¬ 
lic  schools  have  existed  for  several  years  in  two  of  the  principal 
cities.  They  are  supported  at  the  public  expense,  and  are  at¬ 
tended  by  the  sons  of  inferior  boyars  and  tradesmen,  who  are 
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instructed  in  the  Wallachian  tongue,  ancient  and  modem  Greek, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  This  is  so  far  good,  as  it  is,  at  least,  a 
promising  symptom.  It  is  evident, -however,  that  the  benefits 
of  these  establishments  are  extremely  confined,  and  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  their  having  been  but  lately  commenced,  is  decisive  of 
the  very  low  intellectual  state  of  the  country.  The  education 
of  the  women  is  as  little  regarded  as  that  of  the  men,  and  is 
sometimes  inferior,  on  account  of  the  prevalent  custom  of  mar¬ 
rying  them  very  early.  Neither  sex  appears  to  receive  any  re¬ 
gular  instruction  in  the  principles  of  religion,  which  accordmgly 
is  almost  utterly  supplanted  by  a  debu.sing  superstition.  To 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  numerous  and  burthensome 
as  they  be,  they  are  scrupulously  attentive,  because  strongly  en- 
jmned,  and  thought  of  immense  efficacy 'towards  salvation ;  but 
of  the  doctrines  and  objects  thereby  denoted,  they  seem  equally 
ignorant  and  careless ;  and,  to  use  a  very  expressive  sentence  of 
our  author,.**  the  Gospel,  when  read  among  them,  is  heard  with 
**  indifference  and  inattention.”  Wretched  as  such  delusion,  con- 
ndered  in  itself,  or  as  a  reflection  on  the  judgments  of  the  spe¬ 
cies,  may  seem  to  a  benevolent  mind,  some  of  its  effects  and  conse¬ 
quences  are  vastly  more  deplorable.  We  do  not  know  where, 
in  the  history  of  civilized  man,  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  folly  and 
the  profligacy  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  our 
notions  of  common  decency  forbid  us  from  giving  entire,  though 
we  are  almost  tempted  confidently  to  believe,  that  the  sentiments 
;  it  must  necessarily  excite,  would  increase  the  reverence  that  is 
due  to  the  reasonable  insUtutions  and  prescribed  morality  of  our 
own  highly-favoured  country. 

••  About  two  hundred  and  ten  days  of  the  year  are  holidays,  and 
they  are  strictly  observed  by  the  inhabitants,  as  far,  at  least,  as  relates 
to  ^e  exclusion  of  all  kinds  of  work.  The  public  offices,  although 
they  have  so  great  a  portion  of  the  year  to  remain  inactive,  are  al¬ 
lowed,  besides,  a  fortnight's  vacation  at  Easter,  and  during  the  hot¬ 
test  days  of  summer.  In  these  useless  and  pernicious  days  of  idle¬ 
ness,  whilst  the  boyar's  chief  occupation  consists  in  seeking  the  ■ 
means  of  killing  time  out  of  their  homes,  the  lowest  classes  spend  it 
with  their  earnings  at  the  brandy-shops,  where,”  &c.  &c. 

Owing  to  want  of  refinement  of  manners,  and  various  other 
disqualifying  causes,  domestic  happiness  is  little  known  in  this 
country ;  and  the  facility  and  frequency  of  divorce,  a  practice 
authonzed  or  tolerated  to  an  extent  beyond  any  example  else¬ 
where,  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  must  operate  with  deadly 
effect  on  the  whole  system  of  social  life.  The  motives  allied 
for  it  are  sometimes  ridiculous  in  the  extreme,  as  Mr.  W.  has 

proved ;  but  whatever  thev  may  be,  ‘  he  informs  us,  **  it  never 
•  *  *  «* 
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<<  affects  the  reputation  of  a  woman,  so  as  to  degrade  her  in  her 
ordinary  rank  of  society ;  nor  does  it  in  the  least  become  a 
“  scruple  to  the  delicacy  of  the  men."  The  manner  in  which 
marriages  are  usually  contracted,  and  the  objects  of  the  parties 
who  enter  into  them,  give  ample  cause  for  all  the  reasons  of  se¬ 
paration  that  are  thought  requisite.  The  following  picture,  we 
must  candidly  own,  staggers  our  belief  as  much  as  it  shocks  our 
feelings. 

Parents  never  man^  their  daughters,  to  whatever  class  they  may 
belong,  without  allowing  them  dowries  beyond  the  proportion  of 
their  own  means,  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  male  children, 
who,  finding  themselves  unprovided  for,  look  upon  marriage  as  the 
means  of  securing  a  fortune,  and  consequently  regard  it  as  a  mere 
matter  of  pecuniary  speculation.  Feelings  of  affection,  or  sentiment* 
of  esteem,  are,  therefore,  out  of  the  question  in  the  pursuit  of  matri.' 
nionial  engagements,  and  money  remfins  the  only  object  in  view. 
When  a  girl  has  reach^  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  her  parents 
become  anxious  to  procure  a  husband  for  her.  They  do  not  wait  for 
proposals,  but  make  the  first  offers,  sometime*  to  three  or  four  men 
at  a  time,  stating  with  them  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  dowry 
they  are  disposed  to  give.  They  enter  into  a  regular  negocia* 
tion  when  a  greater  amount  is  required,  and  finally  settle  with 
hun  who  remains  satisfied  with  the  most  reasonable  terms.  The 
inclinations  of  their  daughters  are  never  consulted  on  the  occasion, 
and  too  great  a  disparity  of  age,  or  other  personal  defects  on  tlie  part 
of  the  future  husband,  never  appear  to  them  objectionable.  The  girl 
is  sometimes  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  man  of  her  parents’ 
choice ;  and,  at  her  tender  age,  unable  to  form  any  judgment  on  the  f 
state  of  matrimony,  she  submits  to  their  will  with  indifference.  Not 
long  after  the  nuptials,  she  is  left  perfect  mistress  of  her  actions,  her 
domestic  affairs  are  entirely  put  into  the  hands  of  the  servants,  and 
she  never  interferes  with  ^em.  Neglected  by  her  husband,  and  at 
full  liberty  to  dispose  of  her  time  as  she  thinks  proper,  she  form* 
connections  of  intimacy  with  women  more  experienced  in  the  world 
than  herself.  The  attractions  of  pleasure  and  society  become  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  and  the  example  of  others,  with  die  numerous 
temptations  that  surround  her;  prove,  sooner  or  later,  fatal  to  her  vir< 
tue.  To  the  harmony  which  may  have  subsisted  between  her  and 
her  husband,  succeeds  disgust ;  quarrels  soon  follow,  and  blows  sotnei 
times  are  not  spared  on  her.  Her  condition  becomes  at  last  intol^ 
rable,  she  quits  her  husband’s  house,  sues  for  a  divorce,  and  generally 
obtains  it,  however  frivolous  the  plea  in  the  true  sense  of  the  law. 
Her  fortune  is  given  back  to  her,  and  enables  her  to  live  single,  or  to 
attract  another  husband,  if  she  feels  again  an  inclination  to  matri¬ 
mony.  She  is  now  allowed  her  own  choice  of  one;  but,  once  accus¬ 
tom^  to  the  agreeable  paths  of  diversity,  she  seldom  remains  mors 
faithful  to  the  second  than  she  had  been  to  the  first— There  are  but 
few  families  at  Bukorest  who  have  long  continued  in  an  iutcrruiitcd 
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state  of  domestic  harmony,  and  fewer  still  who  ‘  can  point  out  some 
relation  who  lias  not  gone  through  a  divorce." 

The  features  of  the  peasantry,  in  these  two  provinces,  are 
precisely  such  as  might  be  supposed  capable  of  being  impressed 
by  the  long  continued  working  of  a  villainous  government,  aided 
by  a  monstrous  superstition  and  an  indulgent  morality,  on  a 
sluggish  and  peaceable  constitution.  It  might  perhaps  be  for- 
tunate  for  them,  at  least  while  there  presented  no  probability  of 
melioraUon  in  their  political  circumstances,  that  their  desires, 
partaking  of  their  physical  inertness,  did  not  aspire  beyond  the 
narrow  iMundaries  of  their  humble  condition ;  but  our  author 
speaks,  in  such  a  manner,  of  the  habitual  depression  of  their 
minds,  as  leads  us  to  think  they  are  both  able  to  compare  their 
lot  with  that  of  others,  and  possess  a  suflicient  portion  of  that 
very  generally  diffused  quality,  discontent  't'hey  certainly  ex¬ 
perience  the  full  power  of  some  of  those  a^nts  which  usually 
engender  it ;  and  we  know  of  no  peculiarity  in  a  Wallachian 
that  should  render  *him  more  kindly  affected  to  taxes,  blows, 
and  poor  living,  than  any  of  his  neighbours.  They  are  de¬ 
scribed  .08  rather  a  fine  race  of  people,  accustomed  to  a  gooil 
deal  of  work  out  of  doors,  and  fond  enough  of  the  various 
amusements  of  their  country,— of  which  the  spectacle  of  6car- 
dandnff  may  be  held  as  a  very  characteristic  example.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  the  year  1736,  most  of  the  peasants  were  slaves  of  the 
boyars,  but  ^this  system  was  then  abolished  by  Marrocordato, 
j  and  has  never  since  been  renewed.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  dt'- 
cisive  improvement,  but  that  much  is  still  required  in  behalf  of 
i  the  peasantry  will  easily  appear. 

“  In  order,  however,  to  indemnify  in  some  measure  the  boyars  for 
the  loss  of  their  slaves,  he  regulated  that  each  should  be  allowed  to 
exact  from  a  limited  number  (termed  a  lood)  of  his  peasants  an  an¬ 
nual  tribute,  in  any  shape  whatever ;  and  that  this  class  of  peasants, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  sokotelniki,  should  be  entirely  exempt¬ 
ed  from  the  burthen  of  public  imposts.  Every  boyar  of  the  first  rank 
is  now  entitled  to  eighty  sokotelniki,  each  of  whom  pays  him  the  an¬ 
nual  sum  of  eighty  piastres ;  some  few,  instead  of  receiving  m(Hiey, 
employ  their  sokotelniki  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  thus 
derive  a  much  greater  advantage  from  them.’* 

The  number  of  those  dcml-slaves,  as  we  chuse  to  denominate 
them,  having  greatly  multiplied,  by  reason  in  part  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  ennobled  persons  who  thought  themselves  entitled' 
to  keep  them,  the  government  of  Wallachia  determined,  in  1814, 
to  restrain  the  privilege  of  ]x)S8essiun,  so  as  to  appropriate  a  part 
of  the  emolument  thence  arising  to  its  own  use.  A  new  law  was 
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accordingly  passed^  forming  all  the  sokotelniki  who  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  first  class  of  boyars  into  a  government  load.  ThU 
measure  was  cheerfully  gone  into  by  the  members  of  the  divan, 
and  received  equally  favourable  countenance  from  the  higher 
order  of  the  nobility,  none  of  whose  interests  was  affected  there-  i 
by.-  But  great  discontents  arose  among  other  classes,  who 
threatened  a  complaint  to  the  Porte  through  a  formidable  ena 
my  of  the  prince.  He  was  consequently  induced  to  abandon  the 
enactment ;  but  succeeded  in  substituting  for  it  an  annual  capi. 
tation  tax  of  twenty  piastres  on  each  of  the  sokotelniki.  In  one 
particular  of  material  importance,  it  is  right  to  mention,  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasantry  is  certfunly  beneficial.  Thej 
are  not  now  fixed  to  the  soil,  but  are  at  full  liberty  to  change 
their  habitations  when  their  engagements  with  the  landholden 
have  ended.  * 

Before  closing  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  notice  whet 
Mr.  Wilkinson  says  resjx?cting  another  class  of  human  beingi 
resident  in  these  principalities, — the  gypsies.  They  are  ni- 
merous,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  and  ut 
made  a  more  profitable  use  of  than  in  any  other  country,  b^ 
actually  kept  in  a  state  of  regular  slavery,  partly  the  propetij 
of  the  government,  and  partly  belonging  to  private  individual 
As  ma^etable  goods,  they  are  frequently  transferred  from  oat 
master  to  another ;  but  decency  is  so  far  consulted  in  this  trafic 
that  tliey  are  never  exposed  to  public  inspection,  the  sales  i 
them  always  taking  place  privately.  Those  who  pertain  to  tk 
government,  reckoned  about  eighty  thousand,  are  suffered  ti 
stroll  about  the  country,  in  which,  as  elsewhere,  they  carry  m 
sundry  minor  handicrafts,  and  are  forced  to  pay  an  annual  Ud 
^  of  forty  piastres  on  each  man  above  the  age  of  fifteen.  *A  sinil 
number  of  them  cultivate  music,  which  they  dispose  of  at  v'lUse 
sports,  and  on  other  occasions  of  merriment.  The  gypsies  who 
belong  to  individuals,  are  often  employed  as  domestics, — soai 
are  occupied  in  the  vineyards  or  other  out  work, — many  folk* 
common  trades, — and  nut  a  few  are  allowed  to  wander  aoout  the 
country,  like  those  of  the  government  class,  on  similar  cona¬ 
tions.  The  well-known  attnbutes  of  this  singular  race  are  little, 
or,  rather,  not  at  all  modified,  by  any  of  the  peculiarities  of  situs- 
tion  or  government  in  which  they  happen  to  be  placed.  Thdr 
dirt,  their  laziness,  their  propensity  to  pilfer,  their  indifference 
to  all  religion,  and  their  atddiction  to  all  sorts  of  sensuahty,  sR 
conspicuous  amid  the  pains  and  penalties  to  which  the  ngoun| 
of  Wallachian  bondage  subject  them.  Theirs,  in  a  word,  is— 
“  A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time." 

"What  Mr.  Wilkinson  says  of  them  in  the  character  of  cooks  and 
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nurses  will  scarcely  tempt  any  of  our  ladies  of  quality  to  make 
trial  of  them  in  eitlier  capacity,  though  they  possessed  full  power 
over  the  correctionary  measures  which  he  fias  specified. 

"  The  kitchens  of  Uie  boyars  are,  from  the  filthy  habits  of  the 
cooks,  not  less  disgusting  than  the  common  receptacles  of  swine.  The 
incurable  propensity  to  vice,  and  the*  laziness  of  these  servants,  oc¬ 
casion  incessant  trouble  and  vexation.  Almost  at  every  house  pu¬ 
nishments  are  instituted  for  them,  the  most  severe  of  which  is  the 
bastinado  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet :  it  is  performed  by  another 
gypsey,  under  the  inspection  of  the  superintendent,  and  frequently 
under  that  of  the  master  or  mistress.  The  ladies  of  quality,  however 
^oung  and  beautiful,  do  not  shew  much  delicate  reluctance  in  similar 
mstances  of  authority.**— “  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  gypsey 
servants  can  neither  be  kept  in  proper  order  without  punishment,  nor 
be  made  to  go  through  any  long  work  without  the  stimulus  of  stripes. 
The  private  owners  have  not  the  power  of  death  over  them  ;  but  it 
has  happened  sometimes,  that  some  unfortunate  wretch  has  been 
beaten  to  death,  and  neither  the  government  nor  the  public  took  no¬ 
tice  of  the  circumstance.  It  is  under  the  care  of  these  depraved  ser¬ 
vants,  that  the  children  of  boyars  are  brought  up.  The  women  of 
the  higher  ranks  not  being  in  the  habit  of  nursing  their  infants, 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  gypsey  wet-nurses,  whose  mode  of  life 
exposes  them  incessantly  to  diseases  which  must  prove  most  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  quality  of  their  milk,  and  whose  bad  nourishment  and  dirty 
habits,  must  otherwise  affect  the  constitution  of  the  children.’* 

These  principalities,  which  lie  between  43®  4(y  and  48®  50* 
north  latitude,  and  23®  and  29®  30*  east  longitude,  near  the 
Black  Sea  and  Mount  Haemus  on  one  side,  and  the  Carpathian 
mountains  on  the  other,  are  subjected  to  a  variable  climate  and 
sudden  changes  of  temperature.  The  winter  is  tedious;  the 
transition  from  it  to  summer  so  rapid,  that  a  vernal  season  is 
scarcely  known ;  the  wju'm  months  are  often  visited  by  great 
quantities  of  rain,  and  storms  of  wind  and  thunder ;  and  even 
tne  pleasantest  days  of  the  year,  those  from  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  to  near  the  end  of  November,  are  succeeded  by  excessively 
cold  nights,  during  which  the  air  is  very  unwholesome.  The 
irregularity  of  the  climate,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  gene¬ 
rally  superabounds  with  moisture,  and  the  great  extent  or 
abundance  of  marshy  places,  are  said  to  produce  a  visible  in¬ 
fluence  on  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom, — the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  former,  that  are  in  a  wild  state,  being  timid,  while 
the  domesticated  are  remarkable  for  increased  docility,  and  their 
flesh  for  insipid  taste ;  and  Uiosc  of  the  latter  possessing  little 
flavour  and  perfume. 

Wheat  is  the  most  abundant  cultivated  production ;  that  of 
Moldavia,  which  is  the  preferable,  is  little  difllerent  from  the 
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rolish.  Bees-wox,  honey,  butter,  cheese,  wool,  hare^skins,  hidu, 
timber,  staves,  .and  ship-masts  ot'  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  ait 
enumerated  as  commercial  articles,  from  which  the  judidmsi 
reader  will  infer  a  good  deal  as  to  the  nature  of  the  couiUi!v,| 
which  moreover  abounds  in  various  minerals,  not  excepting  t^i 
precious  metals.  The  principal  imports  conust  of  ooflee,  sugw,  I 
wines  and  s[^ts,  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  those  cf] 
Britain  lieing  in  high  repute.  Altogether  the  trade  c£  the  tst  [ 
principaliUes,  thou^  most  injudiciously  managed,  is  a  soum’ 
.of  considerable  opulence.  Our  author  speaks  confidently  aj 
their  capabilities  in  this  respect. 

"  The  natural  richness,  and  the  various  resources  of  Wallaehia  st::.' 
Moldavia,  are  such,  that  if  those  countriee  could  enjoy  the  impoitH 
advantages  of  a  regular  government  and  a  wise  administration,  uadal 
which  industry  and  agriculture  should  receive  their  due  enenn-r--. 
ment,  the  trade  of  exports  laid  open,  the  commercial  intercourse  ^ 
foreign  nations  set  upon  a  proper  footing,  and  finally,  the  mines 
plored,  they  would  in  a  short  time  become  the  most  populous  sal  I 
most  flourishing  provinces  of  Europe.’  *  The  fertility  of  the  soil  il 
such  as  to  procure  nourishment  tor  ten  times  the  number  of  fliL 
present  population,  and  leave  wherewith  to  supply  oClier  «)ur.trir* 
besides ;  the  common  return  of  cultivation  being  sixteen-fold,  andr' 
more  favourable  seasons,  twenty-five.  Nature  has  furnished  tlk^ ' 
with  every  possible  means  of  becoming  prosperous;  men  have  eve  _ 
proved  themselves  the  determined  enemies  of  their  prosperity.” 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  noticing  the  towns  in  these  provinces,  cop  ' 
fines  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  cajntals.  Tirgovist,  for  ¬ 
merly  the  chief  city  of  Wallaehia,  delightfully  plant^  bctwc?: 
a  fine  ridge  of  hills  and  an  extensive  plain,  close  to  the  riv-;| 
Dimbovitza,  and  once  noted  for  the  Voivodes'  palace  and  oth( : 
edifices,  is  now  reduced  to  a  mere  village.  Bukorest,  the  pit  L 
Bent  capital,  is  a  large  dirty  town,  situate  on  a  low  and  ma^jl 
]Mece  of  ground,  and  contains  80,000  inhabitants.  It 
the  seat  of  government  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cc&jj 
tury,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  other  reason  for  preferring  k| 
than  its  greater  proximity  to  the  Turks.  Yassi,*  the  capital  di 
Mtddavia,  is  a  better  built  town,  though  smaller,  and  enjoys  ij 
more  eligible  rituation.  Both  capitals  occupy  a  great  extent  ol 
ground,  the  houses,  which  are  of  brick,  being  separated  iron ; 
each  other  by  yards  and  gardens.  It  is  singular  tliat  the  streeti 
of  both,  as  indeed  of  all  the  provincial  towns,  are  laid  with 
thick  pieces  of  timber  instead  of  stone  or  flag.  This  practice 
does  not  arise  from  the  scarcity  of  the  latter  material,  but  from 
an  absurd  notion  that  the  ground  being  of  a  soft  clay  would  not 
aflbrd  sufficient  hold  to  it.  Besides  other  inconvenience  of  tim¬ 
ber  as  a  pavement,  it  requires  a  complete  renewal  in  about  six 
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yean.  The  streets  are  so  ill  kept,  with  respect  to  cleanliness, 
that  some  malignant  diseases  are  ascribed  by  our  author,  pro- 
baUy  with  justice,  to  the  putrid  exhalations  from  the  filthy  sub. 
stances  left  exposed  in  them.  Galatz,  which  may  be  esteemed 
the  sea^port  of  the  two  principalities,  lies  in  Moldavia,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Wallachia,  at  the  banning  of  the  broadest  and 
deepest  part  of  the  Danube,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Black 
Sea,  sixty-five  from  Yassi,  and  seventy-two  from  Bukorest. 
The  number  of  its  fixed  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  seven  tbou- 
aand ;  but  the  great  concourse  of  commercial  people,  who  occa- 
sionally  frequent  it,  give  it  a  very  bustling  appearance.  The 
villages  throughout  the  country  are  of  a  humble  description. 
They  are  comported  of  peasant's  huts,  all  of  which  are  built  in 
the  same  style,  and  of  the  same  size  and  materials.  These  last 
are  clay  for  the  walls,  and  straw  for  the  roofs;  neither  of 
them  well  calculated  to  protect  the  lodgers  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  Indeed  they  are  not  intended  for  winter,  as  in 
that  season  it  is  usual  for  the  people  to  retire  to  cells  under 
ground,  which  are  eoaly  kept  warm  by  means  of  a  little  fire, 
made  of  dried  dung  and  some  branches  of  trees.  **  Each  fa- 
**  mily,  however  numerous,  sleeps  in  one  of  these  subterraneous 
**  habitations,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  heaped  up  to- 
“  getlier ;  and  their  respective  beds  consist  of  one  piece  of 
**  coarse  woollen  cloth,  which  serves  in  the  double  capacity  of 
«  mattress  and  covering.” 

Every  village  has  a  small  church  belonging  to  it,  and  one  or 
more  priests,  generally  chosen  among  the  peasantry,  from  whom 
they  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  wearing  long  beards,  to  act  as 
curates.  They  are  very  illiterate,  and  commonly  engage  in  any 
of  the  ordinary  occupations,  when,  not  in  the  exercise  of  tlieir 
clerical  functions.  They  are  exempted  from  public  imposts, 
but  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  their  metropolitan,  or  archbishop, 
who  obtains  his  dignity  from  the  prince,  and  by  virtue  of  it  is 
entitled  to  a  permanent  seat  in  the  divan.  The  next  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  dignitaries  are  the  bishc^  of  Aigis,  liimnik  and  Buzeo, 
who  reside  at  Bukorest,  and  form  with  the  archbishop  the  su¬ 
preme  council  of  the  church.  It  is  the  most  corrupt  tribunal  in 
the  country,  according  to  our  author,  who  does  not  scruple  to 
say,  that  its  acts  and  decisions  seem  calculated  for  no  other  pur- 
pose  than  the  encouragement  of  profligacy  and  other  disorders 
in  society.  Many  monasteries  are  established  in  both  princi¬ 
palities;  and  some  of  them  have  become  extremely  rich,  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  land  and  otlier  property  be¬ 
queathed  to  them.  I'hc  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  chief  of  the  church,  but  lie  possesses  no  conti’oul  over 
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the  piincipalides,  and  has  very  little  influence  over  their  eccle. 
siastical  dignitaries. 

Hitherto,  in  examining  this  work,  and  selecting  from  it  such 
informadon  as  we  judged  most  suitable  for  our  readers,  we  have 
adopted  an  arrangement  widely  difierent  from  Mr.  Wilkinson'i^ 
and  which  accordingly  necessitated  us  to  wander  over  his  chap, 
ters  in  quest  of  connected  particulars.  We  have  now  to  direct  ] 
attendon  to  some  of  his  concluding  remarks  on  the  reladon  and  I 
political  positions  of  WaUachia  and  Moldavia.  The  intercourse 
of  foreigners  with  these  two  principalities  is  more  consider, 
able  than  may  be  generally  understood.  Many  of  the  ardsans, 
teachers,  and  professional  persons,  at  both  capiuds,  are  nadves  of 
other  kingdoms,  as  well  as  some  of  the  principal  merchants  and 
bankers.  These  last  carry  on  business  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  court  to  whom  they  are  related,  and  who  have 
resident  consuls.  Various  events  have  contributed  to  introduce 
and  extend  the  intercourse  and  connection  with  foreign  states, 
more  especially  the  rapid  progress  made  by  Russia  in  acquiring 
an  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  contests  as  well  as 
the  pacific  transactions  of  that  power  with  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
have  furnished  many  opportunities  for  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  the  principalities ;  and  it  is  certmn  that  the  Turks  entertain  a 
jealousy  as  to  the  ultimate  views  of  their  rivals,  which  the  want 
of  sufficient  strength  alone  restrains  them  from  openly  manifest, 
ing.  This  is  perfectly  well-founded,  as  the  Empress  Catherine, 
in  consenting  to  a  peace  with  Turkey  in  1775,  wnen  she  restored 
these  principalities,  provided,  among  other  concessions  in  their 
favour,  by  a  special  article  in  the  treaty  of  Kainargik,  “  that  the 
Russian  ministers  residing  at  Constantinople  shall  have  the  ri^ht 
of  interfering  in  behalf  of  the  affairs  of  the  two  principalides ■ 
and  the  conduct  of  her  successors  has  obviously  denoted  a  sys.  m 
tematic  adherence  to  he^  ambitious  policy.  It  was  in  farther.,  m 
ance  of  her  designs,  that  she  insisted  on  the  residence,  in  the  two  I 
principalities,  of  imperial  agents,  by  whom,  under  the  plausible  I 
title  and  character  of  consuls,  requisite  for  the  protection  of  such  I 
of  her  subjects  as  were  there  carrying  on  commercial  business,  she  I 
might  the  more  readily  and  spe^ily  avail  herself  of  all  occasions  i 
that  promised  the  establishment  or  increase  of  her  power.  The  I 
Porte,  quite  disinclined  to  so  ominous  a  proposal,  was  oblig^  | 
to  accede  to  it.  The,  example  was  soon  followed  by  Austria,  I 
whose  views  it  is  imagined  were  more  purely  commercial,  and  I, 
whom  the  Ottoman  Court,  having  thus  established  a  precedent,  y 
could  not  in  decency  refuse.  The  French,  under  their  republi¬ 
can  government,  were  the  next  to  apply  for  a  similar  privilege, 
whitm  has  been  continued  since  without  interruption.  Their  J 
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consuls  are  known  to  have  proveil  useful  to  Buonaparte.  Bri¬ 
tain  appointed  her  con.sul,  for  the  first  time,  in  chiefly  in 

order  to  facilitate  overland  communications  with  Turkey.  He 
■  was  recalled  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  re-instated  in  lhl3, 
with  the  additional  duty  of  promoting  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  tlic  principalities. 

These,  and  other  intimacies  with  foreign  states,  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  proved  Ix'neficial,  and  may  lead  to  events  of  the  high¬ 
est  consequence  to  the  two  provinces,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
and  more  especially  of  Moldavia,  appear  scarcely  to  tonceal 
their  delight  at  the  prospect  of  a  political  change.  Already 
’  have  the^  reaped  several  incidental  advantages  from  their  inter¬ 
course  with  Russia, — that  power,  to  which,  froin  various  circum¬ 
stances,  they  may  think  it  most  likely  they  will  hereafter  he  at¬ 
tached.  On  the  probability  and  effects  of  such  a  junction,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  we  have  neither  inclination  nor  room  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  descant ;  we  eannot,  however,  forlx?ar  to  concur  with 
our  author  in  regretting,  that  a  question  of  such  import,  affect- 
'ing  not  only  the  welfare  of  those  states  which  may  be  conceived 
more  directly  concernetl,  but  also  the  weightier  interests  of 
humanity,  abused  and  oppressed  by  a  government,  the  very 
existence  of  which  is  an  irredeemable  r.tigma  on  Europe,  was 
not  brought  forward  and  resolved  at  the  late  Congress  at  Vienna. 
This  we  do,  not  because  we  are  admirers  of  the  maxim  which 
,  determines  the  right  of  the  parties,  then  virtually  assembled,  to 
dispose  of  nations  and  property,  neither  consulted  nor  represent¬ 
ed  in  fair  court,  but  b^ause,  apprehending  that  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  can  long  retard  the  operation  of  those  princijiles  and 
views  which  engender  national  hostilities,  we  could  have  wished 
that  a  provisional  line  of  conduct  hail  been  projected  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  principalities,  at  once  calculated  to  afford  ade¬ 
quate  protection  to  an  insulted  jieople,.  and  to  define  the  kind 
and  amount  of  interference  which  would  lx?  warrantable  and 
safe  on  the  part  of  their  imnietliate  neighbours.  The  omission 
of  all  reference  to  the  question  on  that  remarkable  occasion,  is 
ascribed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  the  profound  but  easily  expUired 
silence  of  Russia,  to  the  gigantic  and  thn*ateniiig  aggrandize- 
hient  of  which  he  is  so  acutely  sensible.  It  is  against  her  im¬ 
pending  and  augmenting  |)ower,  no  less,  iierhaps,  than  in  behalf 
of  the  people  so  essentiallv  interested,  th.at  he  unhesitatingly 
prescrilies  the  policy  whicfi  ought  to  have  Ixx^n  adopted,  and 
any  objections  to  which,  he  seems  to  think,  must  infnlliblv  and 
with  tolerable  facility,  have  been  given  up.  We  shall  quote 
some  of  his  observations  on  the  subject,  leaving  them  wiUiout 
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farther  comment  than  the  expression  of  oi>r  opinion^  that  they 
well  merit  the  regard  of  speculative  politicians. 

“■Conformity  of  religion^  and  the  old  Btandingjconnections  betwetn  9 
Russia  and  the  principalities  of  Wallochia'and  Moldavia,  ^int  out  ■ 
that  power  as  their  natural  protector ;  bat,  if  the  security  of  Euroye  [| 
forbids  the  recognition  of  further  encroachments  of  the  Russians  en  ' 
Turkey,  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  political  change  in  the  princi-  | 
palities  had  been  once  regularly  admitted,  would  not  a  partition  made  * 
of  them  between  Austria  and  Russia  have  been  equally  beneficial-  in  j 
its  consequences,  and,  at  all  events,  preferable  in  every  respect  to  the  1 
stalu  quo  ?  Inde^,  upon  the  veiy  principle  of  impeding  the  progreu  < 
of  Russia,  the  occupation  of  Wallachia  by  the  Austrians  was  a  mea- 
sure  of  the  first  necessity,  as  sufficiently  capable  of  forming  an  insur*  ; 
mountable  barrier  against  the  Russians.  Without  it,  what  obstacle 
will  ever  prevent  these  from  extending  the  whole  of  their  frontier 
on  the  side  of  European  Turkey  to  the  Danube?  and  once  entirely 
masters  of  the  borders  of  that  river,  the  road  to  Constantinople  is 
open  to  them,  and  the  political  existence  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  left 
to  depend  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Russian  emperor.  Austria, 
as  long  as  she  is  willing  to  maintain  her  present  extent  of  power,  , 
would  certainly  feel  herself  far  from  secure  at  the  approach  of  the  | 
Russians  on  so  great  a  line  of  her  eastern  frontiers,  and  would  not  ta¬ 
citly  consent  to  be  severed  from  Turkey,  in  a  manner  so  as  to  alter 
materially  the  course  of  her  communications  with  that  country,  and 
almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  affording  it  future  assistance ;  ■ 
neither  would  the  rest  of  Europe,  interested  in  obstructing  the  fur-  !, 
ther  designs  of  aggrandisement  of  Russia,  view  such  an  event  with- 
out  alarming  apprehensions.  The  precautions  which  the  best  politi¬ 
cal  prudence  could  have  suggested,  ought,  therefore,  to  have  brought  ’ 
the  Austrians  into  Wallachia,  where  they  should  have  improved  the  ; 
fortifications  at  the  most  essential  points.  Such  a  measure  carried  > 
into  execution,  the  Russians  would  in  vain  have  attemptetl  new  en¬ 
croachments;*  they  could  not  have  made  one  step  into  Turkey  with¬ 
out  the  permission  of  the  Austrians.  It  has  lieen  said  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  observed  so  pro¬ 
found  a  silence  with  respect  to  Turkish  affairs,  and  so  carefully 
avmded  any  opportunities  of  hearing  them  named,  as  to  prove  evi¬ 
dently,  that  in  her  concerns  with  that  power  Russia  wishes  to  re¬ 
main  her  own  arbiter.  Perhaps,  by  that  conduct,  she  prevented 
what  she  feared ;  for,  had  the  partition  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
been  proposed  to  her,  with  the  cession  of  the  latter  province  to  her¬ 
self,  could  she  possibly  have  brought  forward  any  reasonable  objec¬ 
tions?  The  arrangement  would  have  appeared  so  suitable  to  all 
parties,  that  she  could  not  have  opposed  it  without  betraying- ambi¬ 
tions  and  subversive  views.  Turkey  must  have  consented,  if  she 
bore  any  regard  to  her  own  future  safety ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  principalities,  notwithstanding  that  they  would  in  both  have 
preferred  the  patronage  of  Russia  to  any  interference  of  Austria, 
would  soon  have  begun  to  feel  the  importance  of  the  change  in  their 
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ftvoar.’  *  Turkey,  in  l)cing  possessed  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  on 
the  present  footing,  is  only  favoured  with  a  momentary  advantage, 
very  disproportionate  to  the  danger  of  being  involved  through  them 
in  a  war  against  Russia,  an  event  which  must  necessarily  follow  any 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  seize  on  the  principalities,  and 
which,  according  to  the  present  political  arrangements  existing  in 
Europe,  would  not  fail  to  create  again  general  convulsion.  From 
these  considerations,  it  would  appear  evident,  that  as  long  as  the 
Transdanubean  provinces  continue  to  be  a  source  of  discord  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  and  as  long  as  the  important  question  relating 
to  them  remains  unsettled,  peace  and  tranquillity  in  Europe  will  only  * 
be  df  imaginary  stability.  In  the  pacific  sentiments  which  so  emi¬ 
nently  distinguish  the  Emperor  Alexander,  we  have,  indeed,  a  solid 
guarantee  against  any  hostile  attempts  on  Turkey;  but  the  life  of 
man  being  so  precarious,  is  the  hope  of  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
peace  to  rest  on  the  mere  knowledge  of  that  sovereign’s  personal 
character?  And  even  if  the  Emperor  Alexander  should,  contrary  to 
present  expectations,  march  his  armies  again  into  Moldavia  and  \Val- 
lacliia,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  permanent  possession  of  them, 
could  we,  in  strict  justice,  accuse  him  of  ambition  in  the  performance 
of  an  act  which  common  humanity  dictates  to  any  Christian  power?” 

With  this  quotation  wc  close  our  notice  of  the  original  por¬ 
tion  of  a  work,  which,  without  any  claimant  pretensions  to  lik'- 
rary  distinction,  apjicarcd  to  us  to  dcserv'c  very  marked  regard. 
The  amount  of  previous  information,  which  we  possessed,  re¬ 
specting  the  country  and  people  of  which  it  treats,  was  both  in¬ 
considerable  and  of  dubious  authority.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  con¬ 
ferred  a  favour  by  im{)arting  a  large  portion  of  supplementarv 
and  more  explicit  intelli^nce ;  while  he  has  disarnn^  criticism 
by  the  unostentatious,  plain,  business-like  manner  of  his  com 
nuinication.  Wc  could  have  wishctl  that,  if  practicable,  he 
liad  given  vouchers  for  several  of  his  statements, — not  because 
wc  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  of  his  own  veracity,  but  because 
when  important  matters  arc  brought  lieforc  our  tribunal,  wc 
think  wc  have  a  right,  as  we  certmnly  have  the  desire,  to  be  as¬ 
sured  that  the  testimony  of  even  the  most  credible  deponent  is 
confirmed  by  another  witness. 

We  must  advert,  however  tedious  we  have  already  proved,  to 
a  singular  document  in  the  Appendix,  our  notice  of  which,  should 
it  give  the  reader  but  a  fourth  part  of  the  amusement  afford¬ 
ed  us  by  the  entire  piece,  will  recompence  the  additional  trial  of 
his  patience.  It  is  an  historical  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
the  Nizam-y-Gcdid  institution  of  military  discipline  lately  in¬ 
troduced  among  the  Turks,  written  by  Tschelcbi-Effendi,  one  of 
the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  Ottoman  emjiire,  and  translated  from 
the  original  Turkish  by  an  English  gentleman  who  favoured  the 
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author  with  it.  The  writer,  it  ought  to  be  obsei^’ctl,  is  quite 
Nestorian,  being  nearly  90  years  of  age,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
the  prerogative  and  authority  of  “  old  experience.”  It  has  its 
regular  preface,  and  is  divided  into  sections,  most  of  which  have 
a  short  summary  of  contents  at  the  head. 

The  preface,  after  having  affirmed  the  purpose  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  that  the  children  of  men  should  endure  from  the  time 
of  Adam  to  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  ordination  of  Provi- 
dence  that  there  should  Im?  an  emperor  of  the  world,  namely  the 
Sultan,  to  administer  with  justice  the  affairs  of  his  servants,  &c. 
maintains  the  proposition,  that  it  is  by  repelling  hostile  violence 
that  these  affairs  are  maintained  in  due  order ;  and  ascribes  to 
the  proper  employment  or  the  neglect  of  the  means  requisite  for 
protection  and  Purity,  the  prosperous  or  the  adverse  condition 
of  different  states.  The  consideration  of  these  truths,  and  par- 
ticularly  of  the  last,  which  is  apparently  deduced  from  the  dis¬ 
covery,  that  “  it  is  the  invariable  nature  of  the  children  of 
“  Adam  to  lengthen  the  hand  against  the  dominion  and  wealth 
“  of  the  weak  and  indolent,”  leads  the  author  to  rest  on  a  pro¬ 
verb  which  seems  perfectly  in  unison  with  such  an  observation, — 
“  even  if  your  enemy  is  an  ant,  you  should  use  every  effort 
“  against  him.”  These  points  being  settled,  the  purpose  of  the 
preface  is  made  known,  which  is,  in  substance,  to  shew  the  neces¬ 
sity  and  reason  for  a  new  discipline,  and  also  for  a  treatise, 
simple,  easy  to  be  understood,  and  convincing,  that  should  give 
an  account  of  the  consequences  produced  by  the  insolence  and 
folly  of  the  vulgar,  who,  though  themselves  the  causes  of  the  evils 
complained  of,  had,  in  their  aversion  to  innovation,  calumniated 
the  Sublime  Government  for  adopting  that  discipline  and  for  ge¬ 
neral  mismanagement.  The  corruption  and  disorder  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  army  during  the  Russian  war  in  1182,  that  is,  in 
the  Christian  notation,  1 770,  are  assigned  as  the  causes  of  the 
confusion  which  has  prevailed  in  the  w’orld  since  that  period ; 
and  the  persons  who,  in  place  of  proving  serviceable  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  by  endeavouring  to  remedy  the  evil,  make  matters 
worse  by  their  open-mouthed  scandal  and  sedition,  are  said  to 
have  rendered  themselves  the  devil’s  laughing-stock,  and  are  de¬ 
nominated  “  a  company  of  hogs,  corrupt  and  degraded  like  those 
“  who  preceded  them” — a  perverse  race,  only  outwardly  Mus¬ 
sulmans,  without  the  least  idea  of  religious  purity — a  collection 
of  petty  grocers,  boatmen,  fishermen,  porters,  coffee-house 
keepers,  and  so  forth,  whose  ears  and  tongues  it  would  be  right 
to  cut  off,  as  an  example  and  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order 
to  the  world,  did  not  the  force  of  necessity  oblige  the  government 
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io  overlook  their faults !  This  summary  justice,  then,  it  seems, 
not  being  convenient,  the  author  was  required  to  reason  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  contentious,  and,  under  the  Divine  favour,  he  hopes 
to  have  succeeded  in  his  essay. 

In  the  first  section,  which  gives  an  explanation  of  the  causes 
wliieh  have  occasioned  trouble  in  the  world,  the  sage  author  in¬ 
troduces  the  opponents  of  the  new  institution  as  arguing  against 
it,  on  the  ground  of  its  having  disturbed  the  established  order  of 
the  world,  and  occasionetl  the  insolent  conduct  of  the  moun¬ 
taineers  of  llunielia.  Ilis  reply  first  assumes  the  form  of  a 
question,  lor  he  is  quite  Socratic  in  his  logic ;  and  the  answer  to 
his  question  proves,  that  the  contentious  men  with  whom  he  has 
to  argue  do  not  know  any  thing  about  the  Nizam-y-Gedid,  sav¬ 
ing  that  it  “  is  a  Ixxly  of  troops  trained  and  exercised.”  But 
although  the  stupidity  of  these  ignoramuses  presents  as  great 
an  impediment  to  their  understanding  public  affairs,  as  would 
be  experienced  by  a  man  who  should  try  to  make  a  camel  leap 
over  a  ditch,  he  perseveres  in  his  catechism,  the  result  of  which 
is,  by  Divine  favour,  the  conviction  of  many,  that  as  the  troubles 
complained  of  existed  before  the  obnoxious  Ni/.am-y-Gedid  was 
introduced,  and  now  exist  where  there  is  m)  Ni/am-y-Gedid, 
therefore  the  Nizam-y-Gedid  has  not  been  the  cause  of  the 
disturbances  and  troubles  of  the  w'orld.  His  congratulation  on 
such  an  issue  is  equally  modest,  devout,  and  patriotic. 

“  Thus  did  I  manage  my  dispute  and  conference  with  those  ad¬ 
versaries  who  attributed  to  the  Nizam-y-Geilid  the  troubles  of  the 
world.  Long  aiid  tedious  indeed  it  was  ;  yet,  by  the  favour  of  tlie 
Divine  Majesty,  and  the  protection  of  the  Great  Propliet  of  miracu¬ 
lous  memory,  many  of  the  opponents,  wlio  were  at  first  unwilling  to 
hear  reason,  have  been  convinced,  and  brought  to  entertain  a  just 
idea  of  those  affairs ;  and  using  their  efforts  to  convince  others,  have 
entered  into  the  congregation  of  well-wishers  to  government.” 

In  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  sections,  the  author  appeals  to  his¬ 
tory,  and  particularly  that  of  the  x.ars  between  his  country  and 
the  Russians,  for  proofs  of  the  necessity  for  changing  the  system 
of  military  tactics  and  discipline,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
improvements  of  the  infidels,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  su¬ 
periority  in  these  respects,  have  generally  been  successful  in 
modern  times.  It  was  for  a  similar  reason,  that  the  corps  of 
Janissaries  was  formerly  instituted  in  place  of  the  older  troops ; 
and  it  is  very  fairly  inferred,  that  if  these  Janissaries  them¬ 
selves  have,  in  place  of  keeping  up  and  improving  their  military 
habits,  become  “  sellers  of  pastry,  boatmen,  fishermen,  cofiee- 
housc-keepers,  and  grocers,”  they  are  unworthy  of  their  pay, 
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and  ought  in  like  manner  to  be  superseded  by  another  and  a 
better  description  of*  soldiers.  There  is  a  ^eat  deal  of  candour 
shewn  in  acknowledging  the  disasters  of  the  Turkish  arms,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  superiority  of  the  infidels ;  but,  of  course,  it 
must  be  admitted,  the  author's  argument  required  the  full  force 
of  the  comparison.  The  following  is  a  sample  : 

“  In  truth,  it  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his- 
troy,  that  in  the  wars  which  have  taken  place  since  the  invention  of 
this  new  system  of  tactics,  the  Ottomans  have  been  most  frequently 
worsted,  because  they  found  it  impossible  to  make  use  of  their  sabres 
among  the  infidels  as  they  wish^  to  do ;  for  their  regular  troops 
keep  in  a  compact  body,  pressing  their  feet  together  that  their  order 
of  battle  may  not  be  broken ;  and  their  cannon  being  polished  like 
one  of*  Marcovich’s  watches,  they  load  twelve  times  in  a  minute, 
and  make  the  bullets  rain  like  musket-balls ;  thus  they  keep  up  an 
uninterrupted  discharge  of  artillery  and  small  arms.  When  the 
Islamites  make  an  attack  upon  them  with  infantry  or  cavalry,  the 
enemies  of  our  faith  observe  a  profound  silence,  till  the  soldiers  of 
Islam  are  come  close  up  to  their  front,  and  then  at  once  giving  fire  to 
some  hundred  carriage-guns,  and  to  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
muskets,  overturn  our  men  in  heaps  without  so  much  as  receiving  a 
bloody  nose.  When  they  have  thus  by  a  few  volleys  caused  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  people  of  Islam  to  drink  the  sherbet  of  martyrdom,  the 
surviving  remnant  are  wont  to  fly." 

It  must  surely,  then,  have  been  evident,  that  a  very  mate¬ 
rial  alteration  was  needed  to  enable  the  soldiers  of  Islam  to  re¬ 
turn  the  compliments  of  their  antagonists.  We  have  after¬ 
wards  a  very  amusing  picture  of  an  awkward,  }K:rhaps  a  dandy 
squad,  in  their  debut  on  the  held  of  battle. 

**  It  is  a  certain  fact,  that  we  have  seen  in  the  wars  persons,  who, 
having  never  in  the  course  of  their  lives  taken  a  gun  in  their  hands 
before,  but  spent  all  their  time  in  the  exercise  of  some  trade,  and 
knew  not  what  they  were  about,  first  put  the  ball  into  their  muskets, 
and  then  the  powder  above  it.  It  has  been  sometimes  proved  by 
experience,  that  as  these  people  know  not  how  to  handle  their  am¬ 
munition,  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  leave  the  army  rather 
than  remain  with  it ;  because,  being  of  no  use,  they  do  harm  by  the 
disorder  which  they  create.  Some  of  our  raw  soldiers,  who  do  not 
know  the  proper  charge  of  powder,  by  putting  too  great  a  quantity 
into  their  guns,  cause  them  to  burst,  and  thus  maim,  pr  even  kill 
both  themselves  and  those  who  stand  near  them ;  and  many  of  our 
unpractiseil  horsemen,  who,  when  mountctl  on  their  steeds,  fancy 
themselves  the  heroes  of  the  age,  and  would  not  deign  to  give  a  salu¬ 
tation  even  to  their  own  fathers,  when  they  draw  their  sabres  in  action, 
wound  the  heads  of  their  own  horses,  and  thus  cover  themselves  and 
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Ulcir  beasts  with  blood  awkwardness  of  theirs  causes  those 

who  see  it  to  utter  ejaculations  of  surprise.” 

'I'lie  fifth  section  furnishes  a  disejuisition  on  the  difference  of 
the  old  troops,  viz.  the  Janissaries,  in  tlieir  former  |)urc  and 
their  present  degenerate  condition,  as  a  ptjwerful  argument  for 
the  new  establisliment.  The  amazing  change  is  ascribed  to 
spies,  who  insinuated  themselves  like  Satan,  and  set  cm  fool 
|)ractice8  tending  to  corrupt  the  valour  implanU'd  in  their  hearts 
and  their  zeal  for  religion.  These  emissaries  were  cmjjjoyed  by 
the  infidels,  who  disliked  those  excellent  regulatioil^  tor  which 
the  troops  hail  lxx?n  signalized,  and  which  had  proved  so  effi¬ 
cient  against  them  in  war.  The  consequence  of  listening  to 
such  insidious  persons,  who  were  very  careful,  it  seems,  to  point 
out  the  absurdity  of  men  that  had  not  two  lives  running  the 
risk  of  being  slaughtered,  for  the  sake  of  seven  aspers  and 
without  reason,  was  an  entire  decay  of  the  military  spirit  and  a 
destructive  loss  of  discipline.  Several  examples  of  their  insub- 
onfination,  their  cowardice,  and  avowed  inferiority,  are  then 
given  in  proof ;  and  these  ore  said  to  have  induced  the  Sublime 
Government  to  ailopt  the  Nizam-y-Getlid.  The  Janissaries 
themselves,  however,  though  they  acknowledged  their  inability 
to  withstand  their  enennes,  were  extremely  averse  to  this  inno- 
vadon — and  no  wonder,  as,  although  they  disliked  fighting, 
they  were  fond  enough  of  their  jiay,  which  they  no  doubt  ex- 
pectcil  to  be  lessened  or  withdrawn.  One  of  the  objections  to 
the  institution  was  of  a  religious  nature,  namely,  that  as  the 
corps  of'  the  Nizam-y-Gcdid  performed  exercises  similar  to  Uiose 
of  the  'mfidels,  th.c  Mussulman  faitli  is  thereby  injured.  But 
this  objection  the  author  very  properly  considers  as  coming  with 
a  very  bad  grace  from  persons,  who  hail  never  before  given 
themselves  any  concern  al^ut  fiuth  or  government,  and  who  were 
total  strangers  to  what  belongs  to  Mussulman  purity.  As  con- 
trasted  with  the  recent  Ix'haviour  of  the  Janissaries,  fie  then 
commends  the  behaviour  of  the  new  corp.s,  and  particularly  as 
evidenced  in  the  affair  at  Acre  against  the  French  infiuels, 
wherein  they  valiantly  exerted  their  military  skill,  and  “  in  one 
“  day  slaughtered  the  infidels  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  no  part 
“  of  Europe  did  the  Frencli  nation  ever  receive  so  disgraceful 
“  an  overthrow.""  This  is  held  to  be  full  proof  of  their  utility, — 
not  only  in  past  time,  but  also  in  future.  The  argument  is 
quite  conclusive,  and  therefore  he  says,  “  If  there  is  any  false- 
“  IukkI  in  my  words,  let  any  prove  it ;  I  am  extremely  willing 
“  tliat  he  should  do  so;  oUierwise,  for  God'’s  sake,  let  every 
“  Uiily  listen  to  reason,” 
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Next  follows  a  comparison  of  the  old  and  the  new  troops  tis 
to  appearance,  regularity,  manoeuvres,  kc.  &c. ;  all,  of  coui^, 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  who  would  appear,  according  to  the  eu- 
logium  of  their  advocate,  to  be  always  certain  of  victory,  ex¬ 
cept  on  one  occasion,  which,  as  it  may  chance  to  be  of  some 
consequence,  it  is  right  to  specify. 

«  Should  it  happen  that  the  enemy  is  as  skilful  and  well  trained  as 
themselves,  and  employs  against  them  the  same  discipline,  then  of 
the  two  parties,  that  will  lie  victorious,  whose  chiefs  are  enabled  by 
the  favour  o£. Divine  Providence,  to  put  in  practice  with  superior  ad¬ 
dress,  the  new  science  and  stratagems  of  war  which  they  have  learn¬ 
ed,  because  the  apostle  of  the  Most  High,  our  great  prophet  himself, 
condescended  to  use  military  stratagems.” 

One  example  is  given,  which  is  vouched  for  as  a  sacred  tradi- 
tion,  and  which,  no  doubt,  shews  a  monstrous  deal  of  cunning. 

During  a  holy  war  which  was  carried  on  in  the  h.ippy  time  of  the 
apostle  of  God,  (on  whom  be  peace!)  a  crertain  valiant  champion  of 
the  enemy’s  army  c^nie  out  to  offer  single  comb.it,  and  demanded 
that  the  glorious  Alii  sliould  Ik-  op{H)sed  to  him.  AHi,  w-ell  pleasing 
to  (rcxl,  having  received  the  command  of  the  Apostle,  girded  on  his 
sword  only,  and  immediately  went  for.li  alone  to  the  place  appointed 
for  the  combat.  When  this  friend  of  the  mo.st  High  met  that  infidel, 
he  thus  addressed  him :  ‘  1  come  on  foot,  having  one  sword ;  why 
come  you  out  on  horseback  having  two  swords  and  two  bows.^'  The 
great  Alii  spoke  to  him  again,  saying,  *  let  these  things  be  so ;  but 
1  (»me  out  alone  to  give  battle  on  our  side,  why  do  you  bring  ano¬ 
ther  man,  and  come  both  together  ?'  The  infidel,  at  this  cpiestion, 
looked  aWut  him,  believing  liiat  another  man  had  followed  him, 
w'hen  at  the  same  instant,  the  great  Alii,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
ma-le  the  vile  head  of  the  reprobate  fly  off." 

The  remainder  of  this  curious  production  is  occupied  with 
sundry  other  reasonings  and  incidental  matters,  in  farthcrance 
of  its  main  purport;  and  it  terminates  with  the  ]tersuasion,  that 
seeing  all  points  have  been  rendered  so  clear  by  this  exposition, 
“  those  men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  difference  between 
alum  and  sugar,  good  and  bad,  and  in  whose  essence  is  a  leaven 
of  science,  will  no  doubt  listen  to  reason,  and  by  Divine  grace, 
l)cing  brought  under  conviction,  will  submit  themselves  to  the 
Imok  of  God,  mighty  and  powerful.” 

It  may  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  that  this  expository 
essay  was  written  in  Ib04,  by  order  of  the  Sultan  Selim  III.; 
but  that  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  and  logical  acumen  of  its 
author,  the  institution  which  it  advocates  was  obliged,  shortly 
afterwards,  to  be  given  up,  through  the  clamorous  opposition 
of  the  Janissaries.  The  irregularities  and  inefficiency  of  the 
Ottoman  armies  are,  in  consequence,  as  great  as  formerly. 
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HF.  fate  of  Kotzebue  excited  a  melancholy  interest  through¬ 
out  Europe — and  the  motives  of  his  assas.<nn  were  scanned  with 
an  eagerness  which  evinced  the  general  conviction  that  his  crime 
was  not  of  an  ordinary  nature,  to  be  named  with  jiassing  emo¬ 
tions  of  horror,  and  then  forgotten  among  the  otlier  ignoi)le  tra¬ 
gedies  which  are  every  day  wrought  by  the  savage  spirit  of 
man.  It  was  universally  felt  that  there  was  something  deeper 
and  more  diffusive  in  the  principles  which  had  led  to  the  la¬ 
mented  catastrophe;  and  that,  w  ith  all  the  symptoms  of  phrenzy, 
which  characterised  the  transaction,  there  was  yet  mingl^ 
much  of  that  gloomy  deliberation,  which  showed  the  madness 
to  be  the  effect  rather  of  a  fearful  train  of  thinking,  than  a 
casual  and  spontaneous  disorder  of  the  understanding.  The 
assassin  appeared  not  so  much  to  be  the  conscious  violator  of 
the  law,  as  a  sanguinary  enthusiast  triumphing  over  its  sanc¬ 
tions,  and  exulting  in  the  martyrdom  which  he  had  fiercely  so¬ 
licited.  There  was  something  more  than  usually  appalling  in 
this,  to  every  good  and  sober  mind.  The  species  of  crime 
committed  can  never,  under  any  circumstance  or  modifica¬ 
tion,  be  viewed  by  a  generous  spirit,  but  with  unextenuated 
horror.  It  was  felt  to  l)e  an  alarming  omen  to  the  peace  of 
s(Kiety,  that  an  individual,  otherwise  of  exemplary  virtue,  and 
receiving  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  to  whom  he  was  known, 
should  have  iK^en  so  foully  corrupted,  not  by  feelings  solitary 
and  peculiar  to  his  own  bosom,  but  by  principles  of  which  the 
influence  could  neither  l)e  calculated  nor  controlled,  as  to  have 
committed,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  mistaken  virtue,  that  crime  at 
which  the  heart  of  man  most  deeply  revolts,  and  for  which  all 
laws,  human  and  divine,  have  provided  their  surest  and  sternest 
retribution. 

The  jHdifical  origin  of  the  fatal  revenge  taken  upon  Kotze¬ 
bue,  was  a  circumstance  not  calculated  to  allay  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  those  who  recognised  in  the  offence  of  Sand,  the  germ 
of  a  system  calculated  to  loosen  all  the  bonds  of  society,  and 
to  render  existence  a  scene  of  perfitly,  disorder,  and  blood. — 
Kotzebue  was  a  German  by  birth,  but  he  had  been  loaded  with 
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favours  by  the  court  of  Russia,  and  had  in  return  nut  forth  his 
literary  taiedts  in  support  of  the  Russian  system,  wnich  was  dc> 
pounced  by  the  German  patriots  as  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
their  country,  and  to  that  schcm,c  of  political  renovation  which 
they  meditated.  The  unhappy  Kotzebue  was  one  of  the  most  j, 
conspicuous  apd  effective  of  Uicir  political  antagonists ;  and  for  1 
this  offence  alone,  did  a  young  enthusiast  of  the  patriotic  school,  1 
resolve  to  immolate  him  to  his  revenge.  There  can  he  no  doubt  f 
that  this  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  catastrophe  which  ensued ; 
the  memoir  before  us,  and  the  documents  cited,  remove  ail  hesi¬ 
tation  on  this  subject.  No  wonder  then,  that  the  new  and  libe¬ 
ral  system  demanded  for  Germany,  of  which  tlie .  first  remark¬ 
able  development  was  made  in  atrocity  and  blood,  should  have 
become  odious,  not  merely  with  the  sovereigns  whose  jwwer  it 
proposed  to  invade,  but  with  every  one  not  yet  emanci|tated 
from  the  authority  of  conscience  and  the  clearest  sanctions  of 

humanity.  The  crime  of  Sand,  and  tlie  abortive  attempt  of 

Lohning  to  assassinate  M.  Ibel,  which  was  nearly  contcm|M>- 

raneous  witli  the  former,  spread  a  general  horror  of  the  prin-  ^ 

ciples  of  the  innovators,  and,  as  commonly  happens  in  similar  ^ 

cases,  deferred  the  execution  of  all  rational  schemes  of  ameliora¬ 
tion  for  that  country  which,  in  the  zeal  of  a  mistaken  patriotism, 
they  had  perpclratw  the  most  enormous  offences,  and  daretl 
t'le  severest  punishments,  to  deliver  from  oppression.  All  were 
struck  with  indigpiation  and  abhorrence  of  a  p>litical  school 
from  which  such  guilty  pupils  had  emanated ;  the  terrors  of  a 
system  which  appeared  to  substitute  the  dagger  for  the  pen,  os 
the  appropriate  weapon  of  political  controversy,  were  raised  to 
tlie  hignest  pitch ;  and  monarchs,  bent  on  retaining  those  arbi¬ 
trary  powers  which  reason  was  gradually  undermining,  beheld  ' . 
with  inward  satisfaction  the  phrenzied  procectlings  of  the  ene-  > 
mies  of  their  thrones,  and  felt  stronger  than  ever  in  the  conster¬ 
nation  excited  by  the  enormity  of  such  deeds. 

It  is  very  true  that  Sand  and  Lohning  stood  apart,  in  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  their  sanguinary  enthusiasm,  from  -he  school  with  which 
they  were  connected,  and  that  no  satisfactory  traces  have  hither-  i 
to  been  djscovcred  of  that  general  conspiracy  which,  in  the  first 
moment  of  alarm,  was  so  naturally  suspected  and  so  generally 
prtKlaimcd.  But  it  is  impossible  to  wash  away  the  taint 
which  the  cause  of  reform  to  which  they  were  devoted  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  their  proceedings.  The  injury  done,  in  siu  h  cir¬ 
cumstances,  by  the  pre-eminent  guilt  or  madness  of  iiiclivi- 
iluals  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  inevitably  sharwl  by 
the  entire  connection  to  wliich  they  may  belong,  and  of  which 
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their  doings  arc  held  to  represent  with  /iccuracy  the 'general  spirit, 
animating  in  excess,  perhaps,  the  bloodier  minded  enthusiasts, 
but  still  sustaining  its  derivative  character  from  the  great  source 
of  common  principle  by  which  the  association  has  been  formed 
and  upheld.  All  the  acts  done  in  furtherance  of  the  common 
object  of  the  party  arc  ascribed,  and  not  unnaturally  ascribed,  to 
the  common  system  of  opinions  by  which  they  are  united.  The 
assassin  of  Kotzebue  may  have  been  a  singulis  and  wild  fanatic, 
unparalleled  for  the  excess  of  his  zeal  among  all  the  associations 
formed  for  the  political  deliverance  of  Germany  ;  but  his  crime 
will  still  remain  a  blot  upon  their  character,  and  hang  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  progress  of  their  cause.  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  dreadfully  fax  in  point  of  principle,  and  fierce  in  sentiment, 
in  a  system  which  could  work  such  a  change  upon  the  gentle 
and  inoflensive  nature  of  Sand,  os  to  have  transformed  him  into 
a  ruthless  and  unshrinking  assasin.  His  very  virtues  plead  with 
resistless  energy  agmnst  the  new  theories  by  which  they  were 
overthrown ;  and  when  his  fellow-patriots  mourn  over  the  wreck 
of  so  much  mildness  and  purity,  and'cxtol  the  unrivalled  private 
virtues  of  this  martyr  to  their  cause,  they  pronounce  the  severest 
censure  on  th^  system  of  education  under  which  he,  who  entered 
an  innocent,  tfas  discharged  a  felon.  The  liberal  ideas  which 
})rcvail  in  Germany  must  havo  about  them  something  terribly 
fierce  and/uncomprbmising,  when  the  unarmed  advocate  of  ano¬ 
ther  cause— not  invested  with  the  symbols  of  power,  but  wield¬ 
ing  only  the  weapons  of  argument  and  of  wit — appeared  so  hateful 
and  odious,  that  even  one  among  his  enemies  could  be  found 
vindictive  enough  to  seek  his  removal  by  the  baseness  of  assassi. 
nation.  That  must  be  a  dangerous  enthusiasm  of  political  zeal 
which  could  animate  with  such  deep  and  deadly  resentment, 
against  an  individual  personally  unknown  and  unoffending,  a 
mild  and  virtuous  young  man,  whom  nothing  short  of  this  po¬ 
litical  phrenzy  could  have  emboldened  for  one  moment,  even 
to  contemplate  the  foul  crime  in  which  he  afterwards  exulted. 
The  very  virtues  of  the  individual  proclaim  the  sin  and  the 
danger  of  the  system. 

liut  wc  learn  from  the  editor’s  introduction  to  the  memoir 
before  us,  that  when  recently  in  Germany,  he  was  «  very 
“  forcibly  struck  by  the  great  degree  of  involuntary  sympathy 
“  every  where  so  eagerly  manifested  in  favour  of  the  pcrjietra- 
“  tor.  Sand,  whose  portrait  he  frequently  saw  exhibited  in  frames 
‘‘  containing  those  of  the  most  distinguished  German  patriots, 

while  various  pamphlets  and  numerous  elegiac  stanzas  cxtollcxl 
^  his  early  virtues,  and  deplored  his  melancholy  fate.”  The 
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editor  afterwards  assigns  what,  in  his  judgment,  are  the  causes 
of  this  singular  .phenomenon,  and  proceeds,  in  the  comnmn- 
place  style,  to  harangue  about  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte — 
the  proceedings  of  the  congress  at  Vienna — the  breach  of  their 
solemn  promises  by  the  dlicil  sovereigns,  &c.  thus  distinct¬ 
ly  identifying  the  unnatural  sympathy  felt  for  the  assassin  with 
a  general  feeling  of  discontent  prevalent  throughout  Germany — 
or,  in  other  words,  with  the  genius  of  reform  which  is  now., 
abroad  ujxin  the  earth.  If  this  author  be  in  the  right,  then  the 
deed  of  Sand  cannot  be  disconnected  with  the  cause  in  which  he 
embarked,  or  with  the  great  n)ass  of  its  zealous  supporters 
throughout  Germany.  They  who  can  feel  so  profound  a  sym- 
pathy  with  the  assassin,  when  his  bloody  act  has  once  been  per¬ 
petrated,  would  not,  it  may  be  suspected,  have  shewn  the 
greatest  possible  alacrity  in  averting  its  commission.  The 
crime  is  one  “  which  rather  they  do  fear  to  do  than  wish  should 
be  undone.”  They  arc  accessories  after  the  fact,  and  become 
involved  by  their  sympathy  and  applause  in  the  moral,  if  not  the 
legal  guilt  of  the  foul  deed^  If  such  be  truly  the  sentiments  of 
the  reformers  in  Germany— and  we  would  confine  the  charge  to 
them,  without  for  a  moment  including,  as  this  editor  docs,  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  the  odious  imputation— it  ia  vain  to  talk  of 
the  crime  of  Sand  as  being  in  its  principle  insulated  and  soli¬ 
tary,  and  impossible  to  defend  the  cause  of  reform  in  Germany 
from  the  odium  which,  in  so  many  other  countries  it  has  justly 
brought  down  upon  itself  by  its  unscrupulous  principles  and 
multifarious  and  savage  crimes. 

Similar  notions  have  been  indirectly,  but  not  indistinctly  pro- 
pagated  in  other  quarters.  The  practice  of  Sand  has  been 
imitated  in  France ;  and  preparations  were  making,  and  had 
fulvanced  to  the  very  eve  of  execution,  for  trying  the  same  ex¬ 
periment  upon  a  larger  and  bloodier  scale  in  England  itself, 
when  a  fortunate  discovery  averted  the  sad  and  shameful  ca¬ 
tastrophe. —  In  all  the  instances  that  have  occurred  from 
that  of  the  German  student  down  to  the  base  assemblage 
of  ruffians  in  Cato-street,  a  feeling  of  right,  and  an  apparent  con¬ 
sciousness  of  virtue,  variously  m^ified  according  to  the  rank  and 
education  of  the  different  felons,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
the  minds  of  all  of  them ;  and  this  circumstance  undoubtedly 
forms  the  most  alarming  symptom  in  the  disease  with  which  the 
laws  of  society  will  have  to  contend.  Sand  rushed  to  his  object 
with  the  devotion  of  a  hero  and  a  martyr.  He  had  reflected, 
doubted,  deliberated,  and  at  last  resolved,  alter  appearing  to  ex¬ 
haust  every  precaution  with  w)iich  a  virtuous  mind  approaclits 
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I  a  momentous  enterprise.  Before  setting  out  on  his  fatal  expedi- 

r  tion,  he  addressed  to  his  parents  a  letter,  breathing  the  enthu- 

*  siasm  of  filial  piety;  he  even  wrapped  up  his  murderous  dagger 

I  in  the  mantle  of  religion. — Louvel,  again,  had  long  premeditated 

J  his  crime ;  he  had  applied  to  the  subject  all  the  thought  and  re- 

I  flection  of  which  his  habits  rendered  him  capable ;  tlie  felicity 

J*  and  glory  of  France  were  the  incitements  to  his  savage  under¬ 

taking;  the  spirit  of  •  patriotism  was  believed  by  him  to  have 

I  nerved  his  ruthless  hand.  The  yet  viler  gang  of  political  as- 

*  sassins,  who  have  disgraced  our  own  country,  indulge  their  un¬ 
intelligible  ravings  also  about  public  virtue — mimic  the  voice 
of  persecuted  patriotism — and  endeavour  to  adjust  the  crown 

I  of  martyrdom  to  their  dishonoured  heads.  There  is,  in 
short,  misguided  and  perverted  principle  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sanguinary  measures  by  which  the  greater  part  of  civi¬ 
lized  Europe  lias  of  late  been  disgraced :  an  intimate  connec- 
,  tion  subsists  betwixt  them  and  that  reforming  spirit  which 

[  so  generally  prevails,  and  which,  as  it  believes,  or  affects  to 

believe,  that  the  nations  are  lalmuring  under  the  most  into¬ 
lerable  oppression,  deems  no  effort  too  vigorous  for  their  re¬ 
lief,  and  no  law'  so  sacred  as  not  to  lie  made  to  bend  before  the 

I  necessities  of  so  great  a  crisis.  Those  who  have  made  a  business 
of  political  delusion — who  have  exaggerated  the  grievances  of  the 
,  people  of  the  diffferent  states  of  Europe — who  have  brought 
\  them  to  recognise  in  their  actual  rulers  only  their  hereditary  and 
[  implacable  oppressors — who  have  sighed  over  the  destruction  of 

a  military  dcs|x>tism,  and  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  belief 
that  it  was  mild  and  fortunate  compared  with  the  power  which 
j  has  destroyed  it — who  have  driven  millions  to  madness,  by  re- 

_  presenting  their  present  condition  as  not  only  without  enjoyment, 

]  *  but  without  hope.  Such  are  the  persons,  who,  by  straining  every 
I  nerve  to  sanctify  resistance,  and  violence,  and  perHdy,  and  crime, 
are  truly  responsible  for  all  the  calamity  and  disgrace  which 
have  hitherto  occurred  or  may  yet  be  expected  to  overtake  the 
'  nations. 

I  We  regret  to  say,  that  we  arc  compelled  to  number  the  edi- 

1  lor  of  the  present  publication  among  those  who  lend  a  zealous, 

1  although  fortunately  rather  a  feeble  and  ineffective  hand  to  tliis 
great  work  of  delusion.  His  “  Introduction”  is,  as  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  already,  a  sort  of  rambling  and  unimpressive  enumeration 
!  of  all  the  common-places  of  irritation  which  have  licen  bandieil 
about  by  the  semi-jacobin  press  of  this  country  since  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  In  his  shallow  and  trifling  account  of  tlii' 
pre.sent  state  of  Germany,  and  of  the  alleged  comjilaints  of  the 
pcxiple,  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  making  significant  al- 
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lusiona  to  the  condition  of  Britain,  in  which  lie  judiciously 
discovers  a  parallel  to  every  grievance  which  disgraces  the  stat^ 
of  continental  Europe.  We  shall  give  a  few  specimens  of  ' 
the  system  of  opinions  which  this  author  entertains. 

After  making  some  remarks,  with  all  the  severity  of  which 
he  is  roaster,  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  ot  Vienna, 
he  proceeds  thus  to  descant : 

**  It  seems,  however,  that  a  war  of  twenty-five  years  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  expiate  the  sins  of  Europe,  or  glut  the  insatiate  idol  of  det- 
potism;  consequently,  when  the  violation  of  the  treaty  by  which 
Elba  was  allottkl  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,' and  the  non-oburvance , 
of  the  charter,  led  to  the  return  of  that  sovereign,  the  nations  were 
once  more  called  upon  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  legitimacy. 
Without  stopping  to  inquire  by  combination  of  circumstances 
that  call  was  obeyed,  so  jatally  for  the  interests  of  liberty,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,”  &c.  Pp.  10,  11. 

To  this  passage  there  is  subjoined  the  note  which  follows. 

**  For  an  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  return  of 
Napoleon,  see  the  Last  Reign  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  the  only  work  tliat 
has  any  pretensions  to  historical  accuracy,  relative  to  tJiat  extraor¬ 
dinary  period,  wliich  posterity  will  doubtless  regard  as  one  of  tive 
most  important  epochs  in  modern  history  ;  so  that  tlie  able  and  en¬ 
lightened  author  has  confcrrc<l  a  favour  on  future  times,  and  ari]iur- 
ed  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  literary  celebrity  by  his  departure 
from  the  too  general  rule,  which  makes  history  little  more  than  the 
vehicle  of  misrepresentation,  prejudice,  and  party-spirit” 

Now,  we  would  venture  to  ask  this  author.  Whether  the 
above  sentiments  are  becoming  an  Englishman,  bo  ho  Whig, 
Tory,  or  Reformer — or  whether  the  attempt  to  refer  the  exist¬ 
ing  discontents,  cither  at  home  or  abroad,  to  the  events  notic¬ 
ed  above,  does  not  exhibit  a  very  bold  endeavour  to  imrxjsc 
upon  the  credulity,  and  poison  the  hearts  of  the  people  ?  Was 
Bonaparte  really  an  usurper  for  whose  success  Englishmen 
of  any  party  had  cause  to  pray?  Was  he  not  at  once  tire 
most  puissant  and  implacable  of  England's  enemies,  making  her 
destruction  the  avowed  source  and  aim  of  all  his  policy — and 
meriting,  upon  this  account  alone,  be  his  other  qualities  amiable 
or  detestable,  the  indignation  of  every  Briton  who  feels  frtr 
his  country's  honour,  and  loves  the  land  of  his  fathers  ?  Is  it  for 
an  Englishman  to  hail  the  return  from  exile  of  the  restless 
usurper,  and  to  regret  the  event  by  which  he  was  for  ever  put 
down,  as  a  dismal  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  the  human 
jace?  We  know  not  of  what  stuff'  that  man's  brain  must  be 
composed,  who  can  yet  identify  the  cause  of  this  great  mili¬ 
tary  adventurer  with  that  of  human  freedom.  Why,  his  whole 
career  was  a  direct,  and,  it  might  almost  seem,  a  premeditated 
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refutation  of  tlie  drivelling  arguments  to  this  effect  put  forth  by 
his  apologists  in  England;  nor  did  he  albw  one  da^  to  elapfe 
in  the  course  of  nis  imperial  administration,  without  per¬ 
forming  some  act  which  gave  the  lie  to  their  servile  panegyric 
on  his  character  and  policy. — Can  any  thing  be  more  flagrantly 
inconsistent  than  the  unmeasured  censure  which  the  author  be¬ 
fore  us  bestows  on  the  imputed  and  pigmy  spoliations  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  his  deep  and  heartfelt  tribute  to 
the  departed  greatness  of  Napoleon  Bnonapartc,  the  whtde- 
sale  spoiler  of  the  Continent,  the  man  who,  by  one  movement 
of  caprice,  and  with  one  da^  of  his  pen,  coolly  dissevered  dr 
rudely  amalgamated  kingdoms  and  states,  with  their  reluctant 
and  remonstrating  masses  of  population  ?-^The  allied  sovereigns 
have  broken  their  promises,  says  the  author, — and  so  has  the 
whole  Jacobin  press  of  England  said  a  thousand  times  before 
him ;  but  which  of  his  countless  promises  did  Bonaparte  ever 
observe  ?  Will  this  author  be  pleased  to  revert  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Europe  when  the  French  Bevolution  broke  out,  or  even 
when  Buonaparte  entered  upon  his  revolutionary  career,  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  season  wbicii  immediately  preceded  his  fall,  when, 
with  the  whole  central  parts  of  Europe  chmned  to  his  triumpli- 
al  car,  he  was  thundering  at  the  gates  of  Moscow,  while  his  lieu¬ 
tenant  was  struggling  to  reUun  his  grasp  of  the  Spanish  Pen¬ 
insula  ?  Will  he  compare  this  mighty  change  of  dominion  with 
the  thousand  promises  made  by  the  v^ious  revolutionary  go¬ 
vernments  of  France,  and  renewed  by  Buonaparte  himself, 
a  preliminary  to  every  irruption  he  was  about  to  make  upon 
surrounding  states, — that  his  system  was  mild,  moderate,  pacific, 
exclusive  of'  all  conquest  and  aggrandisement  ?  We  do  not  say 
that  the  multifarious  breaches  of  promise,-  or  the  stupendous  dis¬ 
memberments  of  empire,  committed  by  Buonaparte,  furnish  any 
apology  for  the  minor  offences  of  the  same  class  and  description 
which  have  been  charged  upon  the  legitimate  governments  of 
Europe ;  but  we  do  ramntain  that  it  is  pre-eminently  absurd, 
to  see  the  panegyrist  of  military  usurpation  reserve  his 
whole  indignation  for  the  paltry  offences  of  legitimacy,  and 
take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  similar  and  greater  crimes  commit¬ 
ted  by  tlie  champion  of  revolution.  This  unfmr  and  partial 
discrimination  developes  in  the  clearest  manner  the  secret  of  the 
political  affections  and  antipathies  of  such  authors,  and  shews 
that  it  is  not  their  hatred  of  spoliation  and  oppression  which  has 
impelled  them  to  enter  their  vehement  protest  against  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  but  their  ill-suppressed  animosity 
to  the  cause  of  all  regular  government — their  pas.sionate  longing 
for  the  guilty  excitement  of  anarchy  and  revolution. 
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This  author  assumes,  that  the  violation  of  the  treaty  by 
which  the'  island  of  Elba  was  allotted  to  Bonaparte,  and  the 
uon-ohservance  of  the  charter,  led  to  the  return  of  that  sove¬ 
reign.”  When  or  by  whom  was  the  treaty  violated.?  But  I 
it  would  liave  been  no  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  treaty, 
if  Bonaparte  had  been  summarily  removed  from  that  scene  of 
intrigue  which  he  was  so  actively  occupying,  and  relegated  to  a 
retirement  where  he  could  no  longer  threaten  the  repose  of 
the  world.  It  is  no  secret,  that  his  busy  and  indefatigable 
spirit  was  availing  itself  of  the  .opportunities  which  were  af-  • 
forded  by  the  situation  injudiciously  assigned  him  in  tl»e  hurry  * 
of  the  first  arrangements,  to  foment  divisions  in  France,  to  rally 
his  partisans,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  shameful  triumph 
in  which  he  was  afterwards  permitted  to  march  to  the  capital  of 
France.  The  history  of  these  once  mysterious  transactions,  has 
been  opportunely  developed  by  the  industry  of  the  usurper’s 
own  partizans,  who,  in  their  haste  to  clear  up  Uic  dark  and 
cloudy  scene,  have  unwittingly  swept  away  every  apology  for 
the  invasion  of  France  by  Bonaparte,  which  had  been  invented 
by  the  sophistry  of  his  admirers.  It  is  quite  vain  now  for  such 
authors  as  the  one  before  us,  to  revive  the  long  exploded  mis¬ 
statements  about  the  violation  of  the  personal  treaty  with  Bona¬ 
parte,  and  of  the  charter  granted  to  the  French  people,  as  hav- 
ing  been  the  causes  of  the  usurper's  return. 

But  Bonaparte  was  a  truly  legitimate  sovereign,  as  the  author 
before  us  insinuates,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  his  power  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  was  an  event  “  fatal  to  the  interests  of  liberty.” 
We  would  ask  this  author  in  what  way  the  re-establishment  of 
the  adventurer  upon  the  throne  of  France  could  have  been  pro¬ 
pitious  to  the  cause  of  freedom  ?  It  may  seem  absurd  and  ir¬ 
relevant  indeed  to  argue  such  a  question  as  this :  but  we  hold  a 
different  opinion — for  the  doctrines  of  this  writer  arc  not  only 
propagated  by  vast  numbers,  and  with  surpassing  zeal,4)ut  they 
have,  we  are  afraid,  a  deep  connection  with  the  prevailing 
discontents  throughout  Europe,  and  crimes  which  they  have 
already  in  part  produced.  How  then  could  the  triumph  of 
the  cause  of  Bonaparte  in  1815  have  proved  favourable  to 
the  liberties  of  Europe?  Was  he  a  legitimate  sovereign,  in 
the  revolutionary  sense  of  the  term,  as  holding  his  sceptre 
in  immediate  dependence  upon  the  suffrages  of  a  great  people  ? 
Was  the  gaudy  farce  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  that  sort  of 
popular  election  which  it  is  the  luin  of  the  prevjuling  com¬ 
motions,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  establish  and  pcq)etuate? 
Not  to  mention  the  physical  and  moral  iinjwssibility  of  collect¬ 
ing  and  adjusting  the  suffrages  of  a  njighty  population — the 
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invariable  testimony  of  experience  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  revolutionary  government,  the  real  wishes  of  the 
people  are  less  consulted  and  regarded  than  in  any  other  imagi¬ 
nable  juncture  of  public  affairs — that  the  few  who  are  insolent 
and  daring,  overpower  the  many  who  are  timid  and  quiescent 
on  such  occasions,  in  a  manner  more  direct  and  unceremonious 
than  a  regular  government  will  ever  venture  to  do,  and  alarm 
them  into  submission,  alike  by  the  spectacle  of  the  troubles 
which  are  passed,  and  the  fear  of  the  storm  that  is  approaching 
—not  to  mention  such  matters,  which  have  become  axiomatic  in 
political  science,  and  almost  proverbial  in  the  conversation  of 
common  life — we  should  content  ourselves  with  referring  tlie 
author  before  us,  and  all  dupes  of  his  class,  to  the  testimony  of 
the  arch-revolutionist,  Carnot,  himself,  who,  after  struggling 
with  passionate  zeal  to  bind  the  ambition  of  Buonaparte  within 
the  trammels  of  a  constitution,  had  the  mortification  to  see  him 
ris^  to  despotism,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  armv,  and  trample 
upon  the  rights  and  remonstrances  of  the  j^eople.  We  should 
be  contented  to  appeal  upon  tbis  subject,  not  to  Courtiers, 
Tories,  and  stubborn  advocates  of  legitimacy,  but  to  all  that 
was  most  fierce  and  resolute  in  the  spirit  of  democracy  itself, 
which  was  permitted  to  approach  Buonaparte'  upon  his  restora¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  know  the  stem  republicans  would  concur  with  us 
in  declaring,  that  this  usurper  i«-ascended  the  throne  of  France 
in  any  thing  but  the  stren^h  of  freedom  and  popular  will,  and 
that  they  would  laugh  to  scorn  the  English  apolt^sts  of  this 
disastrous  usurpation,  who  share  with  themselves  only  the  fero¬ 
city  of  the  democratic  spirit,  but  possess  not  the  knowledge 
which  experience  has  taught  fAem,  nor  have  undei^ne  the  * 
many  salutary  disappointments  and  mortifications  to  which,  from 
their  contiguity  to  tne  scene  of  strife  and  of  fraud,  tliey  have 
been  exposed. 

The  author  before  us,  alluding  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  people  of  Germany  agmn  rushed  to  the  field  in  1815,  to 
put  down  their  old  oppressor,  remarks, — “  In  fact,  the  people 

of  Germany  did  that  almost  spontaneously,  to  produce  which, 

“  it  became  necessary  to  exert  all  the  ir^luence  of  ministerial 
“  corruption  and  court  intrigue  in  a  neighbouring  country!" 
Does  this  writer  allude  to  England  ?  If  he  do,  we  know  not  a 
bolder  or  more  palpable  misrepresentation  than  he  has  here  com¬ 
mitted.  Never  was  England  more  unanimous — never  did  she 
exhibit  more  enthusiasm  and  resolution  than  in  1815,  when  the 
destiny  of  the  restored  usurper  was  resolved ;  and  never  was  her 
prompt  and  firm  decision  more  imperiously  demanded  by  a  regard 
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to  her  dearest  interests,  her  independence,  prosperity,  and  fame.  I 
Has  this  author  forgotten  the  patriotic  alacrity  with  which  some  of  1 
the  most  disUnguished  of  the  remlar  opponents  of  administratioo  I 
abandoned  at  this  period  their  former  connections,  avowed  their  I 
converrion  to  the  policy  by  which  Europe  had  once  been  rescued  I 
from  the  yoke,  and  cheered  on  the  ministry  to  renewed  and  ' 
more  vigorous  efibrts  for  again  overwhelming  a  power  witk 
which  the  independence  of  Britain  was  incompiUible  F  The  small 
remnant  of  ^position  which  still  held  together  after  tliis  terrible  . 
desertion,  aff^ted  indeed  to  murmur  at  the  unholy  interference 
of  foreign  powers  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  a  great  nsi.  • 
tion— and  breathed  thmr  despairing  si^hs  over  the  ruin  of  pub¬ 
lic  liberty,  invedved,  of  course,  in  the  fall  of  its  illustrious  chain-  I 
pion,  Napoleon  Buonaparte ;  but  their  r^rets,  real  or  affhet^, 
met  with  no  sympathy  from  the  body  of  the  people.  What 
were  the  efforts  of '  **  ministerial  corruption  ana  court  in¬ 
trigue,"  to  which  this 'worthy  author  alludes.^  We  suppose, 
that  when  any  great  national  enterprise  is  meditated,  the  legis¬ 
lature  must  re^ve,  and  the  executive  must  act— that  it  became 
hecessaiy,  at  the  criris  of  which  we  now  speak,  to  confront 
the  disciplined  hordes  with  which  the  French  chief  burst  intd 
Belgium,  with  the  organized  valour  which  had  already  measured 
its  prowess  with  them  to  advantage — and  that '  the  good-will  of 
the  English  people  towards  thtf  cause  which  their  armed  coun.^, 
trymen  were  collected  to  sustain,  was  to  be  displayed  in  some 
other  shape  than  by  a  spontaneous  rising  and  tumultuous  movtv 
ment  towards  the  scene  of  action.*  But,  excepUng  that  they  did 
not — as  it  was  both  unnecessary  and  impossible  for  them  to  do 
actii^ly  imn  in  the  mortal  affray,  we  have  yet*  to  learn  in 
what  way  they  betrayed  an  indifference,  which  it  required  «  mi¬ 
nisterial  corruption  and  court  intrigue"  to  rouse — nor  do  we  re¬ 
member  any  unusual  or  peculiar  exercise  of  these  questionable 
instruments  of  government,'  further  than  was  exhibited  by  the 
almost  unanimous  sanction  of  Parliament,  approving  the  policy 
suggested  by  administration — and  the  prompt  and  decisive  ac¬ 
tion  o£  the  executive  to’ carry  the  necessary  measures  into  effect 
Sure  we  are,  that  an  occasion  never  occurred  where  tlie  exercise 
df  that  corrupt  influence,  which  this  author  so  liberally  imputes, 
was  less  required,  or  could  have  been  more  wantonly  lavish^ 
upon  the  already  inflamed  spirit  of  the  people— and  it  is  not 
without  disgust  that  we  can  hear  described  as  unnational  acts — 
as  the  work  of  minions  at  home,  and  of  mercenaries  abroad — 
those  splendid  achievements,  which  are  destined  pre-cm'inenlly 
to  illuminate  the  page  of  modern  history,  and  into  which  the 
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whole  ■piril  iiicl  loul  of  the  British  people  Were  profoundly  in¬ 
fused.  »  -  •  ■ 

The  «wne  author,  as  is  quite  natural,  who  follows  Mr.  Hob- 
houae  hi  hb  ferric  admiration  of  Buonaparte,  appears  to  be 
quite  radkol  in  his  notions  of  domestic  reform.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passwe  indicates  pretty  distinctly  how  he  would  disp^  o 
the  privileged  classes  of  society,  and  ‘is  very  much  A‘ui  to 
the  rant  about  boroiighmongers  which  has  b^me  so  fashion- 
ride  of  late  years  among  our  enlightened  champions  of  innova- 
UpB. 

•*  Another  great  reason,*^  says  ho,  **  of  hope  to  the  promoters  of 
German  liberty,  may  be  tnmed  to  the  fact  of  there  being  more  unani¬ 
mity  and  less  puty  spirit  among  them  than  elsewhere.  There  exists 
betwixt  the  crown  and  the  people  no  privileged  plaese*  who,  under  pre- 
te:d  of  supporting  rational  freedom,  are  in  fact  the  first  obitacle  to  ra- 
turntd  innovation  ;  fortunalely,  no  such  obstacles  exist  in  Germany,  and 
if  the  yoke  of  despotism  be  more  galling  there  than  under  a  popu¬ 
lar  form  of  government,  the  evil  is  not  only  more  apparent  but  more 
clearly  anderstood, .  while  the  people  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
require  a  new  and  improved  order  of  things.  In  this  respect,  the 
slate  qf  public  feeling  in  Germany  bears  a  most  striking  contrast  with 
that  of  England,  In  some  countries,  liKtlons  are  often  known  to  co¬ 
alesce  against  the  people,  no  less  for  ihe  security  of  their  personal  in¬ 
terests  than  from  a  wish  to  preserve  that  power  which  hu  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  craft  and  perpetuated  by  violence  in  former  days ;  but 
happily  mis  event  is  not  to  be  apprehended  in  Germany,  where  the 
ffiwmrite  maxim  of  divide  ct  impera,  so  successful^  adopted  t»  neigh- 
bqusing  states,  carnicc  be  resorted  to  with  equal  mcility.”  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Pp  17,  18. 

The  existence  th^  of  privileged  classes,  is,  according  to  this 
author,  a  nuisance  in  the  commonwealth,  and  the  state  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  of  course  to  be  reformed  upon  the  principle  of  abolishing 
its  aristocracy^  and  thereby  destroying  one  of  its  most  august 
component  parts  I  The  constitution  of  England,  in  its  now,  alas ! 
antiquated  wisdom,  interposed  the  aristocracy  betwixt  the  crown 
and  the  people, '  as'  a  bulwark  of  freedom ;  out  the  modem  re¬ 
formers  nave  si^ly  discovered,  that  this  barbarian  invention 
presents  only  a  prop  and  pillar  of  des^ti^m.  Insensible  to  the 
noblest  foelings  of  our  nature^ — to  the  love  of  glory  which  ani¬ 
mates  public  toil,  and  restrains  It  within  the  path  of  public 
virtue, — to  tlm  generous  ambition  of  ri^ng  by  devoted  service  to 
‘  an  hereditary  approach  to  that  throne  which  it  has  sustxiincd 
and  illustrate— ^cad  to  that  fine  impulse  which  has  produced, 
under  monarcliirs,  all  that  is  brilliant  in  exploit  and  memorable 
in  wisdom,  and  which  in  England  especially,  has  numbered  the 
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founders  of  many  of  her  noble  families  among  the  brightest  or>  I 
naments  of  the  commonwealth — ^the  author  before  us,  and 
pthers  of  the  same  stamp^  would  at  once  conngn  the  ma^ificent 
.institution  to  the  destroying  hand  of  reform,  and  by  chwing  up 
!the  fountain  of  honour  above,  leave  every  budding  virtue  be¬ 
neath  to  wither  and  decay.  England  is  at  present  rent  by  fao- 
,tion,  says  he,  and  you  cannot  get  the  people,  as  in  Germany,  to 
.combine  in  one  vast  and  simultaneous  conspiracy  for  the  ovet- 
.^hrow  of  the  institutions  of  the  country ;  and  the  ori^n  of  these 
warring  factions  is  to  be  traced  to  the  selfishness  of  the  privil^^ 
classes,  who  stubbornly  retain  what  their  fathers  violently  ac- 
quired.  Long  may  the  happy  divisions  of  England,  ruggra  in 
their  aspect,  but  salutary  in  their  influence,  prove  the  oespsir 
of  radical  reform.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  to  observe  the  coo- 
tradictions  and  absurdities  into  which  the  patrons  of  violent 
innovation  continually  plunge.  The  wise  and  temperate  advo¬ 
cates  of  freedom,  have  ever  applauded  the  spirit  of  part), 
when  restrained  within  reasonable  bounds,  as  the  most  eba- 
racteristic  production  of  a  free  state,  the  best  guarantee  of 
a  fiur  balance  of  interests,  the  secret  for  insuring  perpetuity  to 
liberal  institutions.  They  have  found  an  excuse  even  for  its 
casual,  although  revolting  excesses,  in  its  general,  high,  and  un- 
question^  benefits.  Not '  so  the  author  before  us  and  those  of 
his  class,  who  have  piade  a  great  advance  beyond  the  wisdom, 
or,  as  they  imagine,  the  imb^ity  of  former  times,  and  instead 
of  the  wholesome  divisions  by  which  constituUonal  liberty  has 
been  hitherto  sustmned,  point  to  that  blind  and  indiscriminate 
unanimity  alone,  which  is  required  for  the  work  of  revolutiw, 
as  the  sign  of  real  security  and  the  pleclge  of  some  mighty  refor¬ 
mation.  He  denounces  and  loathes  the  enlightened  party  spirit 
of  England,  and  has  become  enamoured  of  the  {direpzied  and 
simultaneous  movements  of  the  rabble  of  Germany.  Thus  is 
every  ancient  and  established  maxim  discarded  from  the  new 
system  which  has  been  promulgated  for  the  reformation  of  the 
sproies.  Monarchy  is  chargeable,  useless,  and  oppressive; 
aristocracy,  is  but  a  cunningly  constructed  bulwark  of  des- 
jx)tism ;  party  spirit,  the  very  life  of  a  free  state,  is  unpatriotic 
and '  intolerable ;  all  is  proscribed  that  threatens  to  abate  the 
violence  of  innovation,  and  every  rampart  must  be  overthrown 
that  dares  to  oppose  its  course.  What  a  number  of  distastes  and 
antipathies  has  radical  reform,  and  with  what  literal  accuracy 
has  It  lieen  described  as  warring  with  *  every  thing  that  exists ; 
with  all  that  has  been  settled  by  reasoning  or  established  by 
public  institution ! 
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We  have  not  leisure  to  follow  this  author  farther  in  his  mofc 
general  dissertation  on  Glerman  politics ;  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  offering  a  few  remarks  upon  that  part  of  his  introduc¬ 
tion  which  applies  more  directly  to  the  fatal  act  of  which  the 
hero  of  the  memoir  has  been  guilty.  It  is  true  the  editor  pro- 
:  ^  nounces  his  condemnation  of  the  crime  of  the  assassin ;  but 
he  introduces  at  the  mme  time  a  series  of  reflections  iiot  surely 
apologetical  of  the  deed,  yet  somewhat  more  explanatory  of  the 
incitement  and  motive  to  it,  than,  in  our  judgment,  the  occasion 
demanded.  By  an  elaborate  attempt  to  trace  a  crime  of  so 
deep  a  dye  as  that  committed  by  Sand,  not  to  -the  darkest  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  heart  which  it  appears  palpably  to  announce,  but  to 
some  milder  or  more  generous  feeling,  of  which  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind  participate,  guilt  is  stripjjed  of  its  native  horrors,  and 
the  criminal  is  restored  to  the  sympathies  of  his  species,  from 
j  *  which,  by  the  first  native  impulse  of  disgust  and  amazement,  he 
had  been  exiled.  If  the  doctrine  can  be  successfully  inculcat¬ 
ed,  that,  without  the  power  of  demoralising  principles,  a  gene- 
I '  rous  and  noble  nature,  overcome  by  the  presence,  or  even  the 

I  imagination  of  political  oppression,  may  be  wrought  up  to 
the  frenzy  of  performing,  with  a  deliberate  notion  of  right  and 
of  virtue,  the  bloodiest  and  most  enormous  deeds,  we  suspect 
that  society  may  soon  have  cause  to  repent  of  the  ringular  dis¬ 
covery  in  morals.  It  is  not  enough  to^condemn  the  crime  in 
the  abstract,  and  then  to  mingle,  with  the  cold  and  careless  an¬ 
nouncement  of*  a  general  proposition,  expresrions  of  a  special 
sympathy,  regard,  and  esteem,  for  the  guilty  individual,  yet 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  victim.  The  ooscrvance  of  the 
laws  by  which  society  is  held  together,  is  not  maintmned  by  the 
j  force  of  general  maxims,  nor  even  by  the  fear  of  punishment 
alone,  but  by  the  spontaneous  and  irresistible  feeling  of  resent¬ 
ment  and  horror,  directed  against  individual  violators.  If  the 
spectacle  of  the  blood-stained  assassin  cease  to  awaken  in  the 
breasts  of  the  inulUtude  the  liveliest  emotions  of  aversion  and 
disgust,  an  appeal  will  be  made  in  vain  to  the  naked  authority 
of  abstract  propositions  and  menacing  enactments,  the  principle 
of  fear  being  less  powerful  over  the  minds  of  a  resolute  and  in¬ 
trepid  people,  than  the  wholesale  manufacturers  of  sanguinary 
laws  are  apt  to  imagine.  The  best  safeguard  of  society  is  in 
the  humanity  and  courage  of  the  people,  which  loathes  assassi¬ 
nation  as  cruel,  and  resents  it  as  dastardly  and  base ;  a  feeling 
of  contempt,  as  well  as  of  horror,  must  be  cherished,  to  rep^ 
from  the  perpetration  of  so  odious  a  crime ;  nor  can  any  more 
efficient  methotl  he  devised  of  bending  the  heart  to  its  occasional 
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peipetration  in  real  or  fancied  exigenciet,  than  the  sophiBtry 
which,  in  any  particular  inatance,  seeks  to  excite  commiaeratioa 
for  the  felon,  or  the  f<dly  which  would  associate  the  vulgw 
deed  of  the  assassin  to  tKe  splendid  recollectiona  which  ga£er 
round  the  patriotism  of  antiquity. 

It  was  with  surprise  and  aversion,  therefore,  that  we  read 
such  passages  as  the  following  in  the  work  before  us. 

“  It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the  most  dviltsed  and  ntord 
nations  of  antiquity  re^rded  assassination  as  an  act  of  heroic  rirtae, 
provided  it  was  inflict^  on  the  enemies  of  public  liberty.  Need  k 
be  added,  that  every  modem  nation  has  emerged  from  barbari^  is 
proportion  as  it  has  attained  to  the  imitation  of  those  glorious  mo- 
tkls ;  and  that,  in  every  enlightened  country,  the  study  of  the  aiw 
cient  writers  is  the  basis  of  liberal  education,  and  the  surest  chanc- 
teristic  of  a  gentleman.  If,  according  to  the  well-known  definition, 
history  be  no  other  than  philosophy  teaching  by  example,  the  wis. 
dom  inspired  by  the  examples  of  ancient  history  must  be  allowed  to 
require  some  discretion  in  its  application  to  actual  conduct.  A 
Timoleon,  a  Scsevola,  a  Brutus,  if  they  teach  any  thing,  teach  that 
jui  invasion  of  public  liberty  is  a  private  wrong,  which  every  indi> 
vidual  is  called  upon  by  the  noblest  principles  of  his  nature  to  re¬ 
dress  by  his  own  right  hand ;  and,  lest  the  example  of  the  patriot 
should  be  thought  too  weak  for  the  encouragement  of  such  virtue, 
the  precepts  or  the  sage  and  of  the  lawgiver  add  fresh  incitement 
to  the  aspiring  student.  Ovid  is  not  a  more  instructive  master 
in  the  art  of  K>ve  tluor  Cicero  in  the  duties  of  patriotism ;  but 
the  change  in  manners  and  government  has  not  affected  the  cr^h  of 
the  voluptuary :  Although  a  quotation  from  *  the  best  man  of  all 
antiquity,*  as  Dr.  Middleton  called  him,  is  sufficient  to  stamp  a  Wri¬ 
ter  an  assassin.  A  statesman  and  a  scholar  could  at  least  find  ne 
better  name  for  the  anonymous  monitor  who  lately  reminded  him, 
that  the  sacred  father  of  Rome  declared  the  destruction  of  a  tyrant 
the  most  truly  beautiful,  the  most  beneficial,  the  most  glorious  of  all 
human  actions.  That  such  lessons  nuy  find  willing  pupils ;  that  ex¬ 
amples  sudi  as  those  with  which  history  abounds  may  excite  emula¬ 
tion  amongst  the  readers  of  any  country,  and  more  jparticularly  the 
youthful  rnders,  is  far  fVom  wonderful :  indeed  it  is  rather  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  practical  good  sense  of  modem  times  has  in¬ 
culcated  the  paradox,  tlMt  such  writings  are  to  be  studied  without 
any  view  to  individual  implication,  and  ^at  such  examples  are  at  the 
same  time  to  be  admired  and  rejected.*  ~Introd.  pp.  £6—28. 

There  are  other  passages  much  to  the  same  effect,  exhibiting 
a  studied  endeavour  to  trace  the  crime  of  Sand  to  the  obstinacy 
and  oppressions  of  the  German  governments — the  inflamed  state 
of  public  feeling — the  mysUdsm  of  German  philosophy — and 
the  influence  of  classical  literature  in  sUrring  the  spirit  of  youth 
to  an  emulation  of  the  glory  of  tyrannicide.  It  is  true  that  the 
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author  still  expresses  his  disapprobation  of  the  crinie,  and  regrets 
the  perrerted  enthusiasm  which  gives  birth  to  it — but  he  takes 
care,  at  the  same  time,  to  hold  out  its  probable  perpetradon  as  a 
threat  to  the  rulers  of  the  Continent,  and  intimates  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  without  a  great  change  of  system,  the  dagger  of 
the  assassin  may  soon  become  the  ordinary  weapon  of  political 
reformation.  ' 

"  “  Although  the  whole  subject  (says  he,  speaking  of  Sand’s  c^,) 
is  involved  in  a  maze  of  inextricable  difficulty,  it  is  not  the  less 
worthy  of  minute  and  careful  examination ;  for  if,  as  a  very  shrewd 
German  lately  observed  to  the  Editor,  there  are  many  tliousand 
individuals  amongst  the  youtli  of  Germany  as  totally  indifferent  to 
life  as  Sand  and  Lohning,  who  can  say  where  the  contagion  of 
their  example  will 'end,  or  what  will  be  the  consequences  to  per¬ 
mits  of  a  very  different  class  to  Kotzebue  and  Ibel  i’’ — P.  23. 

We  must  enter  our  decided  protest  against  the  stnun  of  rea¬ 
soning  now  become  too  common  in  certain  quarters,  by  which 
the  assassination  of  real  or  imaginary  oppressors  appears  to  be 
regarded  as  an  act  rather  more  compa.ssionable  tlian  criminal, 
and  the  most  odious  of  human  offences  is  in  part  defrauded  of 
that  immitigable  horror  which  proves  the  best  antidote  to  its 
commission.  We  sometimes  hear  a  distempered  imagination  su¬ 
perinduced  by  the  contemplation  of  irremediable  oppression, 
urged  as  an  apoli^y  for  the  wretches  who  pretend  to  seek  the  re¬ 
lief  of  public  calamities  in  the  utmost  enormity  of  individual  guilt 
—and  the  most  ruthless  villains  are  recommended  to  our  pity  as 
the  innocent  and  hapless  victims  of  a  disordered  understanding. 
Are  the  apologists  of  assassination  aware  of  the  consequences  oi 
this  nefarious  doctrine,  which  presumes  to  confide  to  vindictive 
caprice,  to  perfidy  and  cowardice,  the  power  of  avenging  the 
violated  laws,  and  re-establishing  the  lost  liberties  of  Uie  com¬ 
monwealth  ? — The  tyrant,  say  they,  is  intrenched  in  ill-gotten 
power — petition  and  appeal  to  him  are  vain — the  ciuzens  can 
have  no  hope  from  the  influence  of  reason,  or  the  energy  of 
right — violence  alone  can  succeed  where  remonstrance  has  failed 
to  persuade— 4ind  the  extremity  of  the  evil  must  vindicate  the 
harshness  of  the  remedy.  But  what  is  the  principle  of  the  re¬ 
medy  itself,  and  what  the  evils  which  its  promiscuous  use  would 
bring  along  with  it — for  no  man  who  is  not  insane  will  venture 
to  defend  its  application  in  support  of  his  own  opinion,  without 
expecting  retaliation  from  those  to  whom  he  stands  politically 
op|M>scd.  Retaliation  is  inseparable  from,  and  indeed  is  includ¬ 
ed  in,  every  defence  of  this  murderous  principle — and  it  is  not 
owing  to  any  restricting  power  which  belongs  to  the  vile  so- 
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phi^,  but  to  tile  triumph  over  it  of  the  more  honourable 
feelings  of  mankind,  that  the  first  treacherous  murder  does  not 
berome  the  signal  for  a  general 'carnage. — Such  is  the  state  to 
which  the  speculative  apoic^sts  of  assassination  would  reduce 
society !  They  would  immolate  a  tyrant  by  the  knife  of  the 
assassin,  because  thus  only  can  tliey  arrest  his  .wicked  course, 
and  avenge  their  own  multiplied  wrongs.  But  who  is  the  ty¬ 
rant.?  Was  there  ever  a  general  agreement  on  this  point  among 
any  great  body  of  men  .?  If  there  were,  the  deed  ot  the  assassin 
would  be  uncalled-for,  and  the  first  burst  of  general  conviction 
would  expose  the  tyrant,  defenceless,  to  the  avenging  arm  of 
the  law.  The  division  of  opinion  which,  in'  such  cases,  must 
ever  prevail,  is  that  very  circumstance  which  imperatively  for¬ 
bids  an  appeal  to  private  vengeance,  because  it  threatens,  lU  the 
event  of  such  appeal,  a  reciprocal  and  unsparing  massacre. 
But  are  the  frenzied  advocates  of  reform  aware  that  it  is  not 
among  those  who  govern  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  whom  they 
denounce  indiscriminately  as  tyrants,  that  millions  of  men  re¬ 
cognise  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  commonwealth  ? 
Are  they  aware  that  demagogues  who  propose  virionary  schemes 
of  change — who  corrupt  ana  seduce  the  affections  of  the  peo¬ 
ple — who  hun  y  them  forward  to  the  brink  of  anarchy,  are  often, 
and  not  unjustly,  viewed  as  not  less  mortal  enemies  to  the  free¬ 
dom  and  prosperity  of  the  state  than  the  most  arbitrary  rulers  ? 
Perhaps,  too,  it  is  an  arduous  task  to  silence  and  to  punish  them 
it  may  be  difficult  to  marshal  the  evidence  with  that  regularity 
which  the  law  demands,  and,  fortified,  in  its  subtleties  and  tech¬ 
nicalities,  they  may  appear  to  many,  as  impregnable  in  their 
dangerous  course  of  revolution  as  wicked  ministers  can  be 
in  their  odious  work  of  tyranny.  But  all  the  conditions 
here  concur  which  the  bloody  theorists  demand,— danger  to 
the  state — corrupt  influence — difficulty  of  legal  retribution— 
yet,  would  it  not  be  monstrous  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  re¬ 
publican  apologists  of  tyrannicide,  to  thime,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  of  relieving  the  commonwealth,  by  the  treacherous  and 
dastardly  sacrifice  of  its  most  dangerous  foes  ?  The  errors  of 
governments  are  to  be  corrected,  the  divisions  of  interest  and 
of  system  to  be  healed  by  the  progress  of  reason  alone— 
and  if  this  progress  should  appear  slow  to  some  of  tlie  more  ar¬ 
dent  votaries  of  reform,  they  will  do  well  to  pause  before  mak¬ 
ing  the  experiment  of  blood  to  abate  the  fever  of  their  spirits. 
It  is  in)pu^:sible  that  freedom,  the  most  precious  of  public  bless¬ 
ings,  can  be  consolidated  in  the  most  odious  of  private  crimes. 
So  enduring  reform,  no  substantial  benefit,  was  ever  realised  in 
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any  age  of  the  world,  by  an  act  which,  above  all  others,  is  stamped 
with  the  impress  at  once  of  violence,  perfidy,  and  baseness.  No 
argument  can  ever  reconcile  to  it  the  unsophisticated  feelings  <d 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  unless  indeed  a  state  of  society  be 
ima^ned,  in  which  they  are  degraded  to  the  coward  ferocity  of 
bravoes,  at  once  incapable  and  unworthy  of  freedom.  The 
blow  wluch  reaches  thie  heart  even  of  the  real  tyrant,  restores 
him,  at  the  instant  of  his  fall,  to  that  general  sympathy  from 
which  he  had  lived  a  stranger :  the  memory  of  his  wrongs  is 
washed  out  with  his  blood ;  from  his  pitied  remains,  the  spirit 
of  his  despotism  rises  fresh  and  invigorated,  and  becomes 
stronger  than  ever  in  the  dangerous  con)pasrion  of  mankind. 
Nor  does  the  most  signal  example  in  heathen  antiquity  present 
a  real  exception  to  this  important  truth.  Brutus  exiled  by 
public  indignation— baffled— despairing — and  falling  at  last  by 
his  own  hand,  affords  an  impressive  comment  on  the  fate  of 
an  assassin,  even  when  that  assassin,  by  some  mysterious  com¬ 
bination  of  moral  grandeur  and  debasement,  chances  to  be,  in 
reality,  a  hero— while  it  was  the  melancholy  eft'ect  of  his  rash 
and  bloody  enterprise,  to  give  his  country  a  real,  in  exchange 
for  a  nominal  despotism,  and  to  lock  definitively  the  chmns  of 
that  tyranny  from  which  the  Roman  world  was  destined  not  to 
l)e  released  for  ages. 


Art.  VT.  The  Cenci ;  a  Tra^dy.  By  Percy  B.  Shelley. 

Italy,  printed  for  C.  &  J.  Olher,  London,  bvo.  Pp.  104. 

In  the  Colonna  palace  at  Rome,  there  is  a  small  picture,  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  Guido,  which  those  who  have  looked  upon  it  can 
never  forget.  It  is  the  portrmt  of  a  young  pale  golden-hmred 
melancholy  female — her  countenance  wears  the  stamp  of  settled 
and  mild  grief — her  hands  are  folded  in  the  firmness  of  gentle 
despair — all  around  her  is  black  as  the  night  of  a  prison.  It 
represents  Beatrice,  a  lady  of  the  once  illustrious  house  of  Cenci, 
and  was  painted  two  hundred  years  ago,  while  she  lay  under 
sentence  of  death  for  the  crime  of  parricide. 

Tradition  reports,  and  those  that  put  any  faith  in  physiogno¬ 
my  will  easily  believe  the  tradition,  that  the  crinie  for  wnich 
this  fair  creature  suffered  the  last  severity  of  the  law,  was  alien 
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to  lier  original  natorej  and  that  her  mind,  formed  to  be  of  the 
meekest  and  most  merciful  order,  had  been  wrought  up  to  the 
point  of  Moody  resolution,  only  by  the  accumulated  lu^ors 
paternal  cruelty,  continued  throu^  all  the  brief  series  of  her 
openina  years,  and  terminated  at^last  in  one  deed  of  outrage  so 
dark,  that  it  ought  for  ever  to  be  without  a  name— so  atrocious, 
that  if  any  injury  could  justify  parricide,  that  worst  injury  was 
this. 

To  choose,  as  the  subject  of  dramatic  embellishment,  a  story 
so  revolting  to  Ml  human  hearts,  as  that  of  which  this  painting 
lias  long  biMii  the  only  memorial— to  lavisli,  in  the  calm  posseoaon 
of  intellectual  power,  the  splendours  of  a  rich  and  lovely  ima. 
gination,  upon  the  portraiture  of  deeds  and  tlioughts  so  horrible, 
and  the  development  of  characters,  so  warped  from  the  simpli. 
city  of •  nature  as  those  involved  in  its  delineation — was  an  idea 
which,  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  could  never  have  entered  into 
the  hc^  of  any  man  of  genius  besides  Mr.  Percy  Bysshe  Slielley.  | 
WijLh  the  private  history  of  this  gentleman  we  have  nothing  to  [ 
do,  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  deliberate  con-  L 
ceptioa  and  the  elaborate  execution  of  a  tragedy,  founded  oh  r 
su^  a  plot,  is,  to  our  judgment,  an  abundant  proof  tliat  he  has  I 
eudiiaced  some  pernicious  and  sophistical  system  of  moral  be>  [< 
lief— that  he  has  taught  himself  to  regard,  with  a  sinful  indif-  | 

•  Terence,  the  brightest  and  the  darkest  places  of  bur  frail  atnl 
imperfect  nature — ^that  he  delights  in  aeepening,  by  artificial 
gloom,  those  mysteries  in  the  government  of  this  pacing  world,  Ij! 
which  it  is  the  part  and  privilege  of  Faith  alone  to  lighten — 
that,  confident  in  the  possession  of  talents  which  were  not  given  | 
or  won  to  him  by  himself,  he  disdains  to  confess  the  existence  of  | 
any  thing  beyond  his  reach  of  understanding,  and  rashly  re-  k 
joices,  in  considering  as  an  arena,  whereon  to  display  his  own 
strength,  that  which,  as  a  man,  even  if  not  as  a  Christian,  it 
m^ht  have  better  become  him  to  contemplate  with  the  humility 
of  conscious  weakness.  In  an  evil  hour  does  the  pleasure  of 
exliibiting  might,  first  tempt  the  hand  of  genius  to  withdraw 
the  veil  from  things  that  ought  fur  ever  to  remain  concealed, 
and  Mr.  Shelley  slmuld  consiuer  (and  he  has  abundance  of  time 
to  do  so,  for  he  is  yet  a  very  young  man,)  that  the  perpetration 
of  actual  guilt,  may  possibly  be  to  some  natures  a  pastime  of  j 
scarcely  a  different  essence  from  that  which  is  afforded  to  him-  > 
self,  and  some  others  of  his  less-gifted  contemporaries,  by  the 
scrutinizing  and  anatomizing  disc«>very  of  things  so  monstrous. 

In  two  poems  which  have  already  rendered  his  name  well  known 
to  the  public,  the  same  lamentable  perverseness  of  thought  and  |- 
belicf  was  sufficiently  visible,  allhough  the  allegorical  and  mys-  r 
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tica)  strsn  in  which  these  were  composed,  prevented  the  fault 
from  coming  before  the  eye  of  the  re^er  in  the  whole  of  its  na¬ 
ked  fulness;  But  tmw  that  he  has  departed  from  Iris  aerial,  and, 
indeed,  riot  very  intelligible  impersonations,  and  ventured  to 
embody  the  lamentaUe  errors  of  his  system  in  a  plain  imvar- 
nished  picture  of  real  human  and  dom^tic  atrocities,  we  are 
mistaken  in  our  notion  of  the  British  public,  if  he  will  not  find 
that  he  has  very  far  overshot  the  mark  within  which  some  mea¬ 
sure  of  toleration  might  be  permitted  to  the  rashness  and  intoxi¬ 
cation  of  a  youthful  fancy.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  any 
man  in  his  sober  mind  should  believe  the  dwelling  upon  such 
scenes  of  unnatural  crime  and  horror  can  be  productive  of  any 
good  to  any  one  person  in  the  world — and,  when  Mr.  Shelley  has 
advanced  a  little  farther  in  life  and  experience,  he  will  proMbly 
learn,  that  in  literature,  as  in  all  other  human  things^  that  which 
cannot  do  good,  must,  of  necessty,  tend  to  do  evil.  .  The  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  moral  sense  of  man — what  then  shall  we  say  of  that 
of  woman  ? — was  not  a  thing  made  to  be  tampered  widi  u{X)n 
such  terms  of  artist-like  coolness  and  indifference  as  these.  He 
that  presumes  to  make  his  intellect  address  a  voice  t«  the  world, 
should  know  that  this  voice  must  either  hannonizri  or  jiw  with 
the  universal  music  of,  life  and  wisdom.  The  lightnings  of  ge¬ 
nius  are,  indeed,  always  beautiful,  but  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  although  their  business  is  to  purify  the  air,  they  may  easi¬ 
ly,  unless  reason  lift  her  conducting  rod,  be  converted  into  the 
swiftest  and  surest  instruments  of  death  and  desolation.  In 
that  case,  the  measure  of  the  peril  answers  to  the  brightness  of 
the  fiash.  And  had  Mr.  Shelley's  powers  appeared  to  us  to  be 
less,  we  should  not  have  said  so  much  concerning  the  wickedness 
of  their  perversion. 

Of  a  poem  the  whole  essence  and  structure  of  which  arc  so 
radically  wrong,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  fipve  any  thing 
like  an  analysis,  without  repeating  in  some  sense  the  offence  al¬ 
ready  committed  by  its  author.  Not  a  few  of  our  contempo¬ 
raries,  however,  and  some  of  these  not  of  the  lowest  authority, 
seem  to  us  to  labour  under  a  foolish  timidity,  which  prevents 
them  from  doing  justioe  to  the  genius,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  inflict  due  chastisement  on  the  errors  of  this  remarkable 
young  man.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  think  ourselves  called  u{>- 
on  to  justify,  by  several  extracts,  the  high  opiriion  we  have  ex¬ 
pressed  of  his  capacity,  and  the  consequent  seriousness  of  our 
reproof.  We  shall  endeavour  to  select  such  passages  as  may 
give  least  offence— but  this  is,  in  truth,  no  easy  task.  The 
play  opens  with  this  conversation  between  old  Cenci,  the  cruel 
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and  brutal  father,  and  Cardinal  Canullo,  the  nephew  of  the 
Pope. 

Cam.  That  matter  of  the  murder  b  hushed  up 
If  you  consent  to  yield  his  Holiness 
Your  fief  that  lies  beyond  the  Pincian  gate.~ 

It  needed  all  my  interest  in  the  conclave 
To  bend  him  to  this  point :  he  said  that  you 
Bought  perilous  impunity  with  your  gold ; 

That  crimes  like  yours  if  once  or  twice  compounded. 

Enriched  the  Church,  and  respited  from  hell 
An  erring  soul  which  might  repent  and  live 
But  that  the  glory  and  the  interest  ^ 

Of  the  high  throne  he  fills,  little  consbt 
With  making  it  a  daily  mart  of  guilt 
So  manifold  and  hideous  as  the  (beds 
Which  you  scarce  hide  from  men’s  revolted  eyes. 

Cen.  The  third  of  my  possessions — let  it  go ! 

Aye,  I  once  heard  the  nephew  of  the  Pope 
Had  sent  his  architect  to  view  the  ground. 

Meaning  to  build  a  villa  on  my  vines 
The  next  time  I  compounded  with  his  uncle : 

I  little  thought  he  should  outwit  me  so ! 

Henceforth  no  witness-— not  the  lamp— -shall  see 
That  which  the  vassal  threatened  to  divulge, 

Whose  threat  is  (dioked  with  dost  for  his  reward. 

The  deed  he  saw  could  not  have  rated  higher 

That  his  most  worthless  life it  angers  me  1 

Respited  from  Hell ! — So  may  the  Devil 

Respite  their  souls  from  Heaven.  No  doubt  Pope  Clement, 

And  his  most  charitable  nephews,  pray 

That  the  apostle  Peter  and  the  saints 

Will  grant  for  their  sake  that  I  long  enjoy 

Strength,  wealth,  and  pride,  and  lust,  and  length  of  days 

Wherein  to  act  the  deeds  which  are  the  stewards 

Of  their  revenue.— But  much  yet  remains 

To  which  they  shew  no  title. 

Cam.  Oh,  Count  Cenci ! 

So  mu<di  that  thou  might’st  honourably  live 
And  reconcile  thyself  with  thine  own  heart. 

And  with  thy  G^,  and  with  the  offended  world. 

How  hideously  look  deeds  of  lust  and  blood 
Thro’  those  snow-white  and  venerable  hairs ! — 

Your  children  should  be  sitting  round  you  now. 

But  that  you  fear  to  read  upon  their  looks 
The  shame  and  misery  you  have  written  there. 

Where  is  your  wife?  Where  is  your  gentle  cbughter? 

Methinks  her  sweet  looks,  which  make  all  things  else 
Beauteous  and  glad,  might  kill  the  fiend  within  you.  ^ 

Why  u  she  barred  from  all  society 
But  her  own  strange  and  uncomplaining  wrongs  ? 
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Talk  with  me.  Count,— you  know  I  mean  you  well. 
I  stood  beside  your  dark  and  6ery  youth. 

Watching  its  Imld  and  bad  career,  as  men 
Watched  meteors,  but  it  vanished  not — I  marked 
Your  desperate  and  remorseless  manhood ;  now 
Do  I  behold  you  in  dishonoured  age 
Charged  with  a  thousand  unrepented  crimes. 

Yet  f  have  ever  hoped  you  would  amend. 

And  in  that  hope  have  saved  your  life  thrra  times. 

Cen,  For  which  Aldobrandino  owes  you  now 
My  fief  beyond  the  Pindan.— Cardinal, 

One  thing,  I  pray  you,  recollect  hencrforth. 

And  so  we  shall  converse  with  leas  restraint. 

A  liuin  you  knew  spoke  of  my  wife  and  daughter— 
He  was  accustomed  to  fr^uent  my  house ; 

So  the  next  day  his  wife  and  daughter  came 
And  asked  if  I  had  seen  him ;  and  I  smiled : 

I  think  they  never  saw  him  any  more. 

Cam.  Thou  execrable  man,  beware  !— 

Cen.  Of  thee  ? 

Nay  this  is  idle We  should  know  each  other. 

As  to  my  character  for  what  men  call  crime 
Seeing  1  please  my  senses  as  I  list. 

And  vindicate  that  right  with  force  or  guile. 

It  is  a  public  matter,  and  I  care  not 
If  I  discuss  it  with  you.  I  nuy  speak 
Alike  to  you  aiid  my  own  conscious  heart — 

For  you  give  out  that  you  have  half  reformed  me. 
Therefore  strong  vanity  will  keep  you  silent 
If  fear  should  not ;  both  will,  I  do  not  doubt 
All  men  delight  in  sensual  luxury. 

All  men  enjoy  revenge ;  and  most  exult 
Over  the  tortures  they  can  never  feel — 

Flattering  their  secret  peace  with  other’s  pain. 

But  I  delight  in  nothing  else.  I  love 
The  sightxof  agony,  and  the  sense  of  joy,’ 

When  this  shall  be  another’s  and  that  mine. 

And  I  have  no  remorse  and  little  fear. 

Which  are,  I  think,  the  checks  of  other  men. 

This  mood  has  grown  upon  me,  until  now 
Any  design  my  captious  fancy  nukes 
The  picture  of  its  wish,  and  it  forms  none 
But  such  as  mien  like  you  would  start  to  know. 

Is  as  my  natural  food  and  rest  debarred 
Until  it  be  ac^mplished. 

Cam.  Art  thou  not 

Most  miserable  ? 

Cen.  Why,  miserable  ?—  . 

No.— I  am  what  your  theologians  call 
Hardened ; — which  they  must  be  in  impudence. 
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t>o  to  revile  «  man’s  pecnltar  taste. 

True,  I  was  happier  than  I  am,  while  vet  .  ' 

Manhood  remained  to  act  the  thing  I  tnotirtt ; 

While  lust  was  sweeter  than  revenge ;  and  now 
Invention  palls  :~Aye,  we  must  all  grow  old—  , 

But  that  there  yet  remains  a  deed  to  act 
Whose  horror  might  make  sharp  an  appetite 
Duller  than  mine— I'd  dp, — I  know  not  what. 

When  I  was  yopng  I  thought  of  nothing  else 
But  pleasure ;  and  1  fed  on  honey  sweets : 

Men,  by  St  Tl^mas )  ^not  live  like  bees. 

And  1  grew  tirra  >^yet,  till  I  killed  a  foe. 

And  heard  hb  groans,'  and  heard  his  children's  groans. 
Knew  I  hot  what  delight  was  else  on  earth. 

Which  now  delights  me  Hule.'  1  the  rathn 
Look  on  such  pangs  as  terror  ill  conceals. 

The  dry  fixed-eye  ball ;  the  pale  quivering  lip. 

Which  tell  me  that  the  spirit  weeps  -within 
Tears  bitterer  than  the  bloody  sweat  of  Christ. 

1  rarely  kill  the  body  which  preserves. 

I^tke  a  strong  prison,  the  soul  within  my  power. 

Wherein  I  feed  it  with  the  breath  of  fear 
For  hourly  pain. '  ‘  - 

Cam.  '  Hell’s  most  abandoned  fiend  ' 

Did  never,  in  the  drunkenness  of  guilt,- 
Speak  to  his  heart  as  now  you  speak’to  me, 

1  thank  my  God  that  |  believe  you  not. 

‘  ‘  i^fer  ANnaEA. 

Andr.  My  Lord,  a  gentleman  flwm  Salamanca 
Would  speak  vritii  you.  '  ' 

Cat.  Bid  him  attend  me  in  the  grand  saloon. 

(fir*/  ANoa.) 

Cam.  Farewell ;  and  I  will  pray 
Almighty  God  that  thy  false,'  impious  words,  ■ 

Tempt  not  his  spirit  to  abandon  thee. 

(JSxif  caMiLLo.) 

Cat.  The  third  of  my  possessiona !  I  must  use' 

Close  husbandry,  or  gold,  thie  old  man's  sword. 

Falls  from  my  withe^  hand.  But  yesterday 
There  came  an  order  from  the  Pope  to  make 
Fourfold  provision  for  my  cursed  sons; 

Whom  I  luve  sent  (Vom  Rome  to  Salamanca, 
lloping  some  accident  might'eut  them  off ;  ‘ 

And  meaning  if  I  could  to  starve  them  tbm. 

I  pray  thee,  God,  send  some  quick  death  upon  them  ! 
^rnardo  and  my  wife  could  not  be  Worse 
if  dead  and  damn^: — then',  as  to  Beatrice — 

{looking  arditnd  km  tntpiciouslif.) 
I  think  they  cannot  hear  me  at  that  door ; 

^Vbat  if  they  should?  And  yet  I  need  not  speak 
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Though  the  heart  triampba  wHh  itself  in  words. 

O,  thou  most  silent  air,  that  shall  not  hear 

U^at  now  I  think !  Thou,  pavement,  which  I  tread  ' 

Towards  her  chamher,— let  your  echoes  talk  *  '  ' 

Of  my  imperious  step  scomihg  surprise,  ' 

But  not  ot  my  intent  I— Andrea ! 

EtUer  AMOREA. 

Ah</.  My  lord  ? 

Ce/i.  Bid  Beatrice  attend  me  in  her  chamber 
This  evenmg no;  at  midnight  and  alone. 

(fxeiw/.) 

In  the  last  act — the  intervening  ones  are- too  full  of  loath¬ 
someness  to  be  quoted— [although  it  is  there,  after  all,  that  the 
jxKtry  is  most  powerful—].  Beatrice,  the  injured  dau^ter  of 
the  old  ruffian — Giaooano  her  brother— and  LucreUa,  thi«r  step¬ 
mother,  but  to  them  in  all  thin^  else  a  mother,  as  well  as  in 
the  participation  of  their  suffenhgs, — are  found  ^ilty  of  the’ 
murder,  being  betrayed  by  the  weakness  of  two  hired  ass^ins. 
The  fear  of  death,  and  the  consciousness  of  original  purity  of 
intention,'  render  Beatrice  bold  in  presence  of  her  accuser  and 
her  judge.  ■  '  ’  .  '  '  . . 

Bca/r.  Fix  thine  c^es  on  mine  ; 

Answer  to  what  I  ask.  '  '  ' 

(turning  to  the  JMdgct.) 

I  prithee  mark 

His  countenance :  unlike  bold  odumny. 

Which' sometimes  dares  not  spei^  the  thing  it  looks. 

He  dares  not  look  the  thing  he  speaks,  but  bends 
His  gaze  on  the  blind  earth. 

'  (to  Marzio.) 

What!  Wilt  thou  say  '  ' 

That  I  did  mm-der  my  own  father  ?  -■ 

Mar.  Oh!  •  ' 

Spare  me !  My  brain  swims  round ...  I  cannot  speak ... 

It  was  that  horrid  torture  forced  the  truth. 

Take  me  away  1  Let  her  not  look  on  me ! 

1  am  a  guilty  mismble  wretch ; 

I  have  said  all  I  know ;  now,  let  me  die !. 

Beair,  My  Lords,  if  by  my  nature  I  had  been 
So  stem,  as  to  have  planned  the  crime  alleged,  ' 

Which  your  suspicions  dictate  to  this  slave, 

And  the  rack  makes  him  utter,  do  you  think 
I  should  have  left  this  two-edged  instrument 
Of  my  misdeed ;  this  man,  this  bloody  knife 
With  my  own  name  engraven  on  the  heft. 

Lying  unsheathed  amitl  a  world  of  foes. 

For  my  own  death?  That  with  such  horrible  need 
For  deepest  silence,  1  should  have  neglected 
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So  triml  A  precaution,  as  the  making 
His  tomb  the  keeper  of  a  secret  written 
On  a  thieTs  memory?  What  is  his  p<m  life? 

What  are  a  thousand  lives?  A  parricide 
Had  trampled  them  like  dust;  and,  see,  he  lives ! 

{turning  to  Marzio.) 

And  thou .... 

Mar.  Oh,  spare  me !  Speak  to  me  no  more ! 

That  stem  yet  piteous  look,  those  solemn  tones, 

W^ound  worse  than  torture. 

{to  the  Judgei.) 

I  have  told  it  all ; 

For  pity’s  sake  lead  me  away  to  death. 

Cam.  Guards,  lead  him  nearer  the  lady  Beatrice, 

He  shrinks  from  her  r^ard  like  autumn’s  leaf 
From  the  keen  breath  ^  the  serenest  north. 

Beatr.  Oh,  thou  who  tremblest  on  the  giddy  verge 
Of  life  and  death,  pause  ere  thou  answerest  roe ; 

So  mayest  thou  answer  God  with  less  dismay : 

What  evil  have  we  done  thee  ?  I,  alas ! 

Have  lived  but  on  this  earth  a  few  sad  years, 

'And  so  my  lot  was  ordered,  that  a  father 
First  turned  the  moments  of  awakening  life 
To  drops,  e.'ich  poisoning  youth’s  sweet  hope ;  and  then 
Stabbed  with  one  blow  my  everlastinff  soul ; 

And  my  untainted  fame ;  and  even  that  peace 
Which  sleeps  within  the  core  of  the  heart’s  heart ; 

But  the  wound  was  not  mortal ;  so  my  hate 
Became  the  only  worship  I  could  lift 
To  our  great  father,  who  in  [uty  and  love. 

Armed  thee,  as  thou  dost  say,  to  cut  him  off ; 

And  thus  his  wrong  becomes  my  accusation ; 

And  art  thou  the  accuser  ?  If  thou  hopest 
Mercy  in  heaven,  shew  justice  upon  euth : 

Worse  than  a  bloody  hand  is  a  hard  heart. 

If  thou  hast  done  murders,  made  thy  life’s  path 
Over  the  trampled  laws  of  God  and  man. 

Rush  not  before  thy  Judge,  and  say,  *  My  Maker, 

'  I  have  done  this  and  more ;  for  there  was  one 

*  ^Vho  was  most  pure  and  innocent  on  earth ; 

*  And  because  she  endured  what  never  any 
’  Guilty  or  innocent  endured  before : 

‘  Because  her  wrongs  could  not  be  told,  not  thought ; 

‘  Because  thy  hand  at  len^h  did  rescue  her; 

‘  I  with  my  words  killed  ner  and  all  her  kin.” 

Think,  I  adjure  you,  what  it  is  to  slay 
The  reverence  living  in  the  minds  of  men 
Towards  our  ancient  house,  and  stainless  fame ! 

Think  what  it  is  to  strangle  infant  pity, 

Cradled  in  the  belief  of  guileless  looks. 
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Till  it  become  a  crime  to  suffer.  Think 
What  'tis  to  bbt  with  infamy  and  blood 
All  that  which  shews  like  innocence,  and  is. 

Hear  me,  great  God !  I  swear,  most  innocent. 

So  that  the  world  lose  all  discrimination 
Between  the  slv,  fierce,  wild  regard  of  guilt. 

And  that  which  now  compels  thee  to  reply 
To  what  I  ask :  Am  I,  or  am  1  not, 

A  parricide  ? 

Mtr.  Thou  art  not ! 

Judge.  What  is  this  i 

Mar.  I  here  declare  those  whom  I  did  accuse 
Are  innocent.  ’Tis  I  alone  am  guilty. 

Judge.  Drag  him  away  to  torment ;  let  them  be 
Subtle  and  lon^  drawn  out,  to  tear  the  folds 
Of  the  heart’s  inmost  cell.  Unbind  him  not 
Till  he  confess. 

Mar.  Torture  me  as  ye  will : 

A  keener  pain  has  wrung  a  higher  truth 
Ffom  my  Wt  breath.  She  is  most  innocent ! 
Bloodhounds,  not  men,  glut  yourselves  well  with  me; 

1  will  not  give  you  that  fine  piece  of  nature 
To  rend  and  ruin. 

(exil  Marzio  gHorded.) 
Caw.  What  say  ye  now,  my  Lords  ? 

Judge.  Let  tortures  strain  the  truth  till  it  be  white 
As  snow  thrice  sifted  by  the  frozen  wind. 

Cam.  Yet  stained  with  blood. 

Judge,  {to  Beatrice)  Know  you  tlite  paper,  lady  } 

Beatr.  Entrap  me  not  with  questions.  Who  stands  hci 
As  my  accuser?  Ha!  wilt  thou  be  he, 

W’ho  art  my  judge  ?  Accuser,  witness,  judge. 

What,  all  in  one  ?  Here  is  Orsino’s  name ; 

W’here  is  Orsino?  Let  his  eye  meet  mine. 

W’hat  means  this  scrawl  ?  Alas !  Ye  know  not  what, 

And  therefore  on  the  chance  that  it  may  be 
Some  evil,  will  ye  kill  us  ? 

Enter  an  Officer. 

.Cfficcr.  Marzio’s  dead. 

Judge.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Officer.  Nothing.  As  soon  as  we 
Had  bound  him  on  the  wheel,  he  smiled  on  us, 

As  one  who  baffles  a  deep  adversary ; 

And  holding  his  breath,  died. 

Judge.  There  remains  nothing 
But  to  apply  thf  question  to  those  prisoners. 

Who  yet  remain  stubborn. 

Cam.  I  overrule 

Further  proceedings,  and  in  the  behalf 
Of  these  most  innocent  and  noble  persons 
Will  use  my  interest  with  the  Holy  Father. 

VOL.  Ill.  NO.  V.  2  V 
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Judge.  Let  the  Pope's  pleasure  then  be  done.  Meanwhile 
Conduct  these  culprits  each  to  separate  cells; 

And  be  the  engines  ready :  for  this  night 
If  the  Pope’s  resolution  be  as  grave, 

Pious  and  just  as  once,  I’U  wring  the  truth 
Out  of  those  nerves  and  sinews,  groan  by  groan. 

{EeeutU.) 

Cardinal  Camillo  intercedes  for  mercy  from  Pope,  and 
Bernardo,  a  younger  brother  of  Beatrice,  is  also  sent  to  Kneel  at 
his  feet;  but  although  the  full  extent  of  the  provocation  u 
made  known,  all  solicitation  is  in  vain.  We  give  the  whole 
of  the  last  scene. 

A  HaU  in  the  Prison. 

Enter  camillo  and  bernardo. 

Cam.  The  Pope  is  stem ;  not  to  be  moved  or  bent. 

He  looked  as  calm  and  keen  as  is  the  engine 
Which  tortures  and  which  kills,  exempt  itself 
From  aught  that  it  inflicts ;  a  marble  form, 

A  rite,  a  Taw,  a  custom :  not  a  man. 

He  frowned,  as  if  to  frown  had  been  the  trick 

Of  his  machinery,  on  the  advocates 

Presenting  the  defences,  which  he  tore 

And  threw  behind,  muttering  with  hoarse,  harsh  voice: 

“  Which  among  ye  defended  their  old  father 
“  Killed  in  his  sleep?”  Then  to  another:  “  Thou 
*'  Dost  this  in  virtue  of  thy  place ;  ’tis  well.” 

He  turned  to  me  then,  looking  deprecation. 

And  said  these  three  words,  coldly  :  **  They  must  die.** 

Ber.  And  yet  you  left  him  not  ? 

Cam.  I  urged  him  still ; 

Pleading,  as  1  could  guess,  the  devilish  wrong 
Which  prompted  your  unnatural  parent’s  death. 

And  he  replied.  Paolo  Santa  Croce 
Murder’d  his  mother  yester  evening. 

And  he  is  fled.  Parricide  grows  so  rife 
*'  That  soon,  for  some  just  cause  no  doubt,  the  young 
**  Will  strangle  us  all,  doxing  in  our  chairs. 

Authority,  and  power,  and  hoary  hair 

Are  grown  crimes  capital.  You  are  my  nephew, 

“  You  come  to  ask  their  pardan ;  stay  a  moment ; 

«  Here  is  their  sentence  ;  never  see  me  more 
Till,  to  the  letter,  it  be  all  fulfilled.” 

Ber.  O,  God,  not  so !  I  did  believe  indeed 
That  all  you  said  was  but  sad  preparation 
For  happy  news.  O,  there  are  words  and  looks 
To  bend  the  sternest  purpose !  Once  I  knew  them. 

Now  I  forget  them  at  my  dearest  need. 

What  think  you  if  I  seek  him  out,  and  bathe 
His  feet  and  robe  with  hot  and  bitter  tears 
Importune  him  with  prayers,  vexing  his  brain 
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With  my  perpetual  cries,  until  in  rage 
He  strike  me  with  his  pastoral  cross,  and  trample 
Upon  my  prostrate  head,  so  that  my  blood 
May  stain  the  senseless  dust  on  which  he  treads. 

And  remorse  waken  mercy  "i  I  will  do  it ! 

O,  wait  till  I  return !  (rusAea  ont.) 

Cam.  Alas  !  poor  boy  ! 

A  wreck-devot^  Aeaman  thus  might  pray 
To  the  deaf  sea. 

I.VCRBTIA,  BEATRICE  and  GIACOMO,  guarded. 

Bealr.  I  hardly  dare  to  fear 
That  thou  bring'st  other  news  than  a  just  pardon. 

Cam.  May  God  in  heaven  be  less  inexorable 
To  the  Pope’s  prayer’s,  than  he  has  been  to  mine. 

Here  is  the  sentence  and  the  warrant 
Bealr.  {Wildly)  Oh, 

My  God !  Can  it  be  possible  I  have 

To  die  so  suddenly  ?  So  young  to  go 

Under  the  obscure,  cold,  rotting,  wormy  ground ! 

To  be  nailed  down  into  a  narrow  place ; 

To  see  no  more  sweet  sunshine ;  hear  no  more 
Blithe  voice  of  living  thing ;  muse  not  again 
Upon  familiar  thoughts,  sad,  yet  thus  lost. 

How  fearful !  to  be  nothing !  Or  to  be — 

What  ?  O,  where  am  I  ?  Let  me  not  go  mad  ! 

Sweet  Heaven,  forgive  weak  thoughts !  If  there  should  be 
No  God,  no  Heaven,  no  Earth  in  the  void  world  ; 

The  wide,  grey,  lampless,  deep,  unpeopled  world ! 

If  all  things  tlMn  should  be — my  father’s  spirit 
His  eye,  his  voice,  his  touch  surrounding  me ; 

The  atmosphere  and  breath  of  my  dead  life  1 
If  sometimes,  as  a  shape  more  like  himself. 

Even  the  form  which  tortured  me  on  earth. 

Masked  in  grey  hairs  and  wrinkles,  he  should  come 

And  wind  me  in  his  hellish  arms,  and  fix 

His  eyes  on  mine,  and  drag  me  down,  down,  down ! 

For  was  he  not  alone  omnipotent 

On  Earth,  and  ever  present  ?  Even  tho’  dead. 

Does  not  his  spirit  live  in  all  that  breathe. 

And  work  for  me  and  mine  still  the  same  ruin. 

Scorn,  pain,  despair  ?  Who  ever  yet  returned 
To  teach  the  laws  of  death’s  untrodden  realm  ? 

Unjust  perhaps  as  those  which  drive  us  now, 

O,  whither,  whither  1 

Lacr.  Trust  in  God’s  sweet  love. 

The  tender  promises  of  Christ :  ere  night 
Think  we  shall  be  in  Paradise. 

Bealr.  ’Tis  past ! 

Whatever  comes  my  heart  shall  sink  no  more. 

And  yet,  1  know  not  why,  your  words  strike  chill : 

How  tedious,  false  and  cold  seem  all  things.  1 
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Have  met  with  much  injustice  in  this  world ; 

No  difference  has  been  made  by  God  or  man. 

Or  any  power  moulding  my  wretched  lot, 

'Twixt  good  or  evil  as  regarded  me. 

1  am  cut  off  from  the  only  world  I  know. 

From  light,  and  life,  and  love,  in  youth's  sweet  prime. 

You  do  well  telling  me  to  trust  in  God, 

I  hope  I  do  trust  in  him.  In  whom  else 
Can  any  trust  ?  And  yet  my  heart  is  cold. 

(  During  the  latter  speeches  giacomo  has  retired  confer stug  with 
CAMiLLO,  who  now  goes  out ;  oiacomo  advance.) 

Giac.  Know  you  not.  Mother — Sister,  know  you  not  1 
Bernardo  even  now  is  gone  to  implore 
The  Pope  to  grant  our  pardon. 

Lucr.  Child,  perhaps  / 

It  will  be  granted.  We  may  all  then  live 
To  make  these  woes  a  tale  for  distant  years : 

O,  what  a  thought  I  It  gushes  to  my  heart 
Like  the  warm  blood. 

Beatr.  Yet  both  will  soon  be  cold. 

O,  trample  out  that  thought !  Worse  than  despair, 

.  Worse  than  the  bitterness  of  death,  is  hope : 

It  is  the  only  ill  which  can  find  place 
Upon  the  giddy,  sharp,  and  narrow  hour 
Tottering  beneath  us.  Plead  with  the  swift  frost 
That  it  should  spare  the  eldest  flower  of  spring : 

Plead  with  awakening  Earthquake,  o’er  whose  couch 
Even  now  a  city  stands,  strong,  fair  and  free  ; 

Now  stench  and  blackness  yawns,  like  death.  O,  plead 
With  famine,  or  wind- walking  Pestilence, 

Blind  lightning,  or  the  deaf  sea,  not  with  man  ! 

Cruel,  cold,  formal  man  ;  righteous  in  words. 

In  deeds  a  Cain.  No,  Mother,  wc  must  die: 

Since  such  is  the  reward  of  innocent  lives ;  * 

Such  the  alleviation  of  worst  wrongs. 

And  whilst  our  murderers  live,  and  hard,  cold  men, 
Smiling  and  slow,  walk  thro’  a  world  of  tears 
To  death  as  to  life’s  sleep ;  ’twere  just  the  grave 
Were  some  strange  joy  for  us.  Come,  obscure  Ueatb. 

And  wind  me  in  thine  all-embracing  arms  1 
Like  a  fond  mother  hide  me  in  thy  bosom, 

(  And  rock  me  to  the  sleep  from  which  none  wake, 

j  Live  ye,  who  live,  subject  to  one  another 

As  we  were  once,  who  now — 

"  BERNARDO  rushes  in. 

Ber.  Oh,  horrible ! 

That  tears,  that  looks,  that  ho|>e  poured  forth  in  prayer 
Even  till  the  heart  is  vacant  and  ilespairs. 

Should  all  be  vain !  The  ministers  of  death 
Are  waiting  round  the  doors.  I  thought  I  saw 
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Blood  on  the  face  of  one — what  if  ’twere  fancy  > 

Soon  the  heart'a  blood  of  all  I  love  on  earth 
Will  sprinkle  him,  and  he  will  wipe  it  off 
As  if  ’twere  only  rain.  O,  life !  O,  world  ! 

Cover  me !  let  me  be  no  more !  To  see 
That  perfect  mirror  of  pure  innocence 
Wherein  I  gazed,  and  grew  hapw  and  good. 

Shivered  to  dust !  To  see  thee,  Beatrice, 

Who  made  all  lovely  thou  didst  look  upon— 

Thee  light  of  life— dead,  dark !  while  I  say,  sister. 

To  hear  I  have  no  sister ;  and  thou,  Mother, 

VI'hose  love  was  a  bond  to  all  our  loves— 

Dead !  The  sweet  bond  broken  ! 

Enter  camillo  and  Guards. 

They  come !  Let  me 

Kiss  these  warm  lips  before  their  crimson  leaves 
Are  blighted— white— cold.  Say  farewell,  before 
Death  chokes  that  gentle  voice  !  O,  let  me  hear 
You  speak ! 

Beatr.  Farewell,  my  tender  brother.  Think 
Of  our  sad  fate  with  gentleness,  as  now : 

And  let  mild,  pitying  thoughts  lighten  for  thee 
Thy  sorrow’s  load.  Err  not  in  harsh  despair. 

But  tears  and  patience.  One  tiling  more,  my  child, 

For  thine  own  sake  be  constant  to  the  love 
Thou  bearest  us ;  and  to  the  faith  that  I, 

Tho’  wrapt  in  a  strange  cloud  of  crime  and  shame. 

Lived  ever  holy  and  unstained.  And  tho’ 

111  tongues  shall  wound  me,  and  our  common  name 
Be  as  a  mark  stamped  on  their  innocent  brow 
For  men  to  point  at  as  they  pass,  do  thou 
Forbear,  and  never  think  a  thought  unkind 
Of  those,  who  perhaps  love  thee  in  their  graves. 

So  mayest  thou  die  as  I  do  ;  fear  and  pain 
Being  subdued.  Farewell !  Farewell !  Farewell ! 

Ber.  I  cannot  say,  farewell ! 

Cam.  O,  Lady  Beatrice  ! 

Bcatr.  Give  yourself  no  unnecessary  pain. 

My  dear  Lord  Cardinal.  Here,  Mother,  tie 
My  girdle  for  me,  and  bind  up  this  hair 
In  any  simple  knot ;  aye,  that  does  well. 

And  yours  1  see  is  coming  down.  How  often 
Have  we  done  this  for  one  another ;  now 
We  shall  not  do  it  any  more.  My  Lord, 

We  are  quite  ready.  Well,  ’tis  very  well.” 

Mr.  Shelley  mentions  in  his  prelhec,  that  he  has  only  very 
lately  begun  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  literature  of  the  dra¬ 
ma.  From  the  language  of  thest'  extracts,  lieautiful  as  thev 
are,  it  might  indeed  be  gathered  that  he  has  not  yet  mastered 
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the  very  difficult  art  of  English  dramatic  versification.  But 
that  is  a  trivial  matter.  His  genius  is  rich  to  overflowing  in  all 
the  nobler  requisites  for  tragic  excellence,  and  were  he  to  choose 
and  manage  his  themes  with  some  decent  measure  of  regard  for 
the  just  opinions  of  the  world,  we  have  no  doubt  he  might 
easily  and  triumphantly  overtop  all  that  has  been  written  dur. 
ing  the  last  century  for  the  English  stage. 
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POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  British  Empire  in  1820,  consisting  of  a  condensed  and  acemate  View  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Britisli  Dominions  in  Europe,  and  of  the  Colonies  and  Depend, 
encies  in  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  World,  at  the  period  of  the  Accession  of  his  pre* 
sent  Majesty.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Goldsmith. 

A  View  of  the  Political  State  of  Scotland  at  Michaelmas  1811 ;  with  a  Supple, 
ment,  exhibiting  the  Votes  at  the  General  Election,  1812.  By  James  Bi'dges, 
W.S. 

Reply  to  an  Article  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  entitled. 
Parliamentary  Inquiry — to  which  is  subjoined,  a  letter  commented  upon  in  thst 
Article.  By  John  Davison,  B.D.  Rector  of  Washingtoo,  Durham. 

The  Trial  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  at  I.eicester.  Is.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Employment  ot  the  Poor.  By  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.  2s. 

The  Loyal  Man  is  the  ^lan.  With  fourteen  cuts.  8vo.  Is. 

SCIENCE. 

Practical  Essays  on  Strictures  of  the  Urethra  and  Diseases  of  the  Testicles,  in. 
eluding  on  Fistula  in  Perinso  and  Hydrocele,  illustrated  by  numerous  cases  and  an 
engraving ;  with  a  Preface,  and  some  Remarks  on  life  and  Organization.  By 
Robert  Binghom,  P'ellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  8vo.  1 2s. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Elementary  Principles  specially  concerned  in  the  prcserva. 
tion  of  Healthiness,  and  production  of  Distempers  amongst  Mariners,  Travellers, 
and  Adventurers  in  Tropical,  Variable,  and  Unkindly  Climates.  By  Andrew  Simp¬ 
son,  Surgeon.  8vo.  18s. 

A  Treatise  on  Infantile  and  Adult  Rickets,  with  some  Remarks  appended  on  Nur. 
sing,  for  the  consideration  of  ^lothers,  as  connected  with  tliis  disease.  By  G.  H. 
Weatheriiead,  M.D. 

THEOLOGY. 

An  Historical  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  which  the  events  are 
arranged  according  to  clironological  order.  By  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  Eng. 
land.  For  the  Use  of  Schools. 

Family  Prayers.  By  the  Rev.  William  Jay.  Sro.  9s. 

VOYAOES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Voyage  to  Indix  By  the  Rev.  James  Cordiner,  A.  ]M.  Author  of  a  Descrip- 
tion  of  Ceylon,  and  Minister  of  St.  Paul's  Cliapcl,  Aberdeen.  8vo.  7s. 

A  .Tourney  in  Camiola,  Italy,  and  France,  in  the  year  1817  and  1818.  With  £n. 
gravings  by  W.  A.  Cadell,  E^.  P*.  R.  S.  I»nd.  and  Edin.  2  vols.  8vo.  11  16$. 

Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Algiers,  comprising  an  Account  of  die  Planners, 
Amusements,  and  Mode*  of  Living  among  the  different  people  of  Barbary,  with 
Observations  on  the  Climate,  Population,  Trade,  and  Productions  of  the  Country, 
the  State  of  Agriculture,  of  the  Arts,  ^lilitary  and  Naval  Power,  Christian  Slavery, 
P'inancial  and  Piratical  Systems.  By  W.  M.  Pananii.  In  one  voL  4to.  2/  2s. 
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In  the  prcM,  ind  speedily  will  be  published.  Travels  in  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Alba¬ 
nia  ;  with  nunurmis  Engravings.  By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  Fellow  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambtid^ 

A  very  ini<nvsting  Work  will  appear  next  month,  entitled,  “  The  History  of  the 
Rebellion  in  1745  and  1746,”  containing  the  Causes  of  the  Pretender’s  Defeat  at 
Culloden.  and  a  variety  of  interesting  Anecdotes  hitherto  unknown,  by  Chevalier 
Johnstone,  Aid-de-camp  to  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stewart,  &c. 

Dr.  Charles  Hastings,  Physician  to  the  Worcester  Infirmary,  has  in  the  press,  in 
one  volume,  Svo.  A  Treatise  on  the  Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the 
Lungs;  to  ahich  is  prefixed.  An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  General  Nature  of 
Inflammation,  and  the  Contractile  Power  of  the  Blot^  Vessels. 

In  the  course  of  next  month  will  be  published,  “  Winter  Nights,”  by  Nathau 
Drake,  M.  D.  author  of  Literary  Hours,”  &c.  Ac.  2  vols.  8va 

Rev.  W.  ^loorhouse.  West  Melton,  near  Rotherham,  is  transcribing  for  the  press, 

*  Thoughts  on  the  Essential  Reauisites  for  Church  Communion  in  wliich  will  be 
i-onside^  the  sentiments  of  the  Rev.  S.  Greathead,  F.R.8.  with  an  Appendix  of 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  chiefly  theolc^caL 

^Ir.  Biadley,  of  High  Wycomb,  has  in  the  press  a  second  volume  of  Sermons, 
ai.d  a  fourth  e^tion  of  the  first  volume. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a  Refutation  of  the  Objections  to  the  new  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible.  By  J.  Bellamy,  author  of  the  *  And-Dcist,’  Ac. 

Mr.  James  Grey  Jackson,  late  British  Consul  at  Santa  Cruz,  has  iu  the  press  an 
account  of  Timbuctoo  and  Housa,  territories  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  By  El  Hage 
Abd  Salam  Shabeenie,  a  native  of  ^lorocco,  who  personally  visited  and  resided  as  a 
merchant  in  those  interesting  countries,  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory,  Ac.  Ac. 

Travels  through  Holland,  Germany,  and  part  of  France,  in  1819,  with  references 
to  their  Statistics,  Agriculture,  and  Manufactures.  By  W.  Jacob,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
4to.  nearly  ready. 

The  Orientalist,  or  Electioneering  in  Ireland,  a  Tale;  in  2  vols.  nearly  ready. 

Dun  Juan,  Cantos  III.  and  IV.  will  speedily  appear. 

In  the  press,  'I'he  Principles  of  Political  Economy  considered,  with  a  view  to  their 
practical  application.  By  T.  R.  Malthus. 

I'he  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.— will 
soon  be  ready. 

Italy  and  its  Inhabitants  in  the  years  1816  and  1817.  By  James  N.  Galifi'e,  of 
Geneva.  2  vols.  8vo.  in  die  press. 

Preparing  for  publication.  An  Account  of  the  Abipones,  an  equestrian  people  in 
the  interior  of  South  America.  Translated  from  the  Original  Latin  of  Martin  Do- 
brizhofler  In  2  vols.  8vo. 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  author  of  Rimini,  will  shordy  publish  a  translation  of  Amyntas, 
a  tale  of  the  woods,  from  the  Italian  of  Torquato  Tasso.  This  work  will  be  embel¬ 
lished  with  a  highly  finislied  portrait  of  Tasso,  engraved  by  Worthington,  and  wood 
cuts  by  Mr.  Branston. 

J.ocheil;  or  the  Field  of  Culloden,  a  NoveL  In  3  vols.  12mo. 

Early  Education,  or  the  general  management  of  Cliildren,  considered  with  a  view 
to  their  future  character.  By  Elizabeth  Appleton,  Author  of  *  Private  Education,* 
Ac.  Ac. 

Mr.  Fraser’s  Travels  in  the  Ilimala  Mountains. 

i'aptain  Ratty’s  Account  of  the  Campaign  in  1815. 

!Miss  ilolford’s  Novel  of  Sir  Warbeck  of  WolLteen.  3  vols. 

Dr.  Brown’s  Antiquities  of  the  Jews.  2  vols.  8vo. 

I'he  Young  Disciple,  or,  the  Power  of  Ifivir.e  Grace,  and  the  Advantage  cf 

Early  Religious  Iiutniction,  exemplified  in  the  experience  of  a  Sabbath  School  Girl. 

By  a  Sabbath  School  Teacher.  Ptice  Is.  fid.  in  boards. 
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